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The following Selection contains an examination 
relative to some one of the Destitute Classes in every 
Parish in which an Inquiry was made. The fullest exa- 
mination, taken in the County on each subject, was 
chosen, provided no other subject had already been 
selected from the parish containing it. 



2 COMMISSION. 

authority to inquire of the premises and every part thereof, by 
all lawful ways and means whatsoever, within all parts of Our 
United Kingdom : And We do further by these Presents give 
and grant to you, or any one or more of you, full power and 
authority where the same shall appear to be requisite, to 
administer an Oath to any person whatsoever to be examined 
before you, or any one or more of you, touching or concerning 
the premises : And We do further by these Presents give and 
grant to you, or any one or more of you, full power and 
authority to cause all persons to bring and produce upon Oath 
before you, or any one or more of you, all and singular Records, 
Books, Papers and other Writings touching the premises, and 
which shall be in .the custody of them, or any of them : And 
Our further will and pleasure is, that you or any Three or more 
of you, upon due inquiry into the premises, do propose and 
reduce into writing, and submit to Us such further remedial 
measures (if any) as may appear to you to be requisite to 
ameliorate the condition of tfie Irish Poor, or any portion of 
ihem ; And do certify to Us from time to time, under your hands 
and seals, your several Proceedings, as the same shall be com«- 
pleted, and do within the space of One Year after the date of 
these Presents, or sooner if the same can reasonably be, certify 
Unto Us in like manner the whole of your proceedings under 
and by virtue of these Presents, together with what you shall 
find touching^ or concerning the premises, upon such inquiry as 
IdPoresaid : And We further will and command, and by these 
Presents ordain, that this Our Commission shall continue in fiill 
force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, or any one 
or more of you, shall and may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein con- 
tained, although the same "he not continued from time to time 
by adjournment : And for your assistance in the due execution 
of this our Commission we have made choice of Our trusty and 
well-beloved John Revans, Esquire, to be Secretary of this 
Our Commission, and to attend you, whose services and 
assistance We require you to use from time to time as occasion 
shall require. In witness whereof. We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, 
the Twenty-fifth day of September^ in the Fourth year of 
Our Reign. 

By Writ of Privy Seal. 

BATHURST. 



POOR INQUIRY, IRELAND 



FIRST REPORT. 



TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

• 

Sire, — We, The Commissioners commanded by Your 
Majesty " to inquire into the Condition of the Poorer Classes 
" of Your Majesty's Subjects in Ireland, and into the various 
** Institutions at present established by law for their relief; and 
** also, whether any, and what, further remedial measures appear 
** to be requisite to ameliorate the condition of the Irish Poor, or 
** any portion of them ;" having made very considerable pro- 
gress in the arduous duties entrusted to us, are now enabled to 
&y before Your Majesty the large body of Evidence, which has 
been collected. 

This evidence solely relates to the first branch of the In- 
qiury, which is now complete ; namely, as to ^e modes in which 
me destitute classes in Ireland are supported^ to t/ie extent and 
efficiency of those modes and their effects upon those who give, and 
upon those who receive relief 

The Appendix (A) contains Parochial Examinations relative 
to the modes of relieving,— 

Deserted and Orphan Children. 

Illegitimate Children and their Mothers. - - 

Widows having Families of young Children. 

The Impotent through Age or other permanent Infirmity*: 

The Sick Poor, who in health are capable of earning their 

subsistence. 
The Able-bodied out of work. 
Vagrancy, as a mode of relief. 

An examination relative to these subjects was made in one 
parish in every barony, in each of the following counties, seven- 
teen in number : — 



ConnaughL 

Galway. 
Mayo. 

Roscommen. 
Sligo. 



Lenuter. 

Carlow. 

Kildarc. 

Longford. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 



Munster, 


Ulster. 


Clare. 


Antrim. 


Cork. 


Donegal. 


Kerry. 


Londonderry. 


Limerick. 




Tppierary. 
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To these parochial examinations, a Supplement is annexed, 
containing Answers to Nine Questions on th^se subjects. 
The Answers are made by the clergy (of the various per- 
suasions), the magistracy, and others, from every part of the 
country. 

The Appendix (B) contains the Examinations relative to 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, and other Medical Charities, 

An examination was made of every Dispensary in each of the 
following counties : — 



Connaught, 

Galway. 
Roscompiou.' 



JLeinster, 

Louth. 
Meath. 
Wlcklow. 



MuTUter, 

Cork. 
Kerry. 



Ulster, 

Armagh. 
Down. 



And of some Dispensaries and Hospitals, and every Infir- 
mary in 

ConmugM. 



Leifuier, 

Carlow. 
Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Queen's. 



Munster, 

Clare. 
Limerick. 



Ulster. 

Antrim. 

Cavan. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 



To this Appendix there is attached a Supplement, containing 
Answers by the Medical Attendants of 413 Dispensaries, of 56 
Fever Hospitals, and of 33 Infirmaries, to 13 Questions. 

The Appendix (C) contains the Examinations concerning 
instilutions hot Medical for the relief of different classes of th^ 
destitute. 

These Institutions are principally Mendicity Institutions, 
Houses of Industry, Almshouses, and Societies for visiting the 
destitute, and distributing food, money or clothes in the fol- 
lowing large towns : 



Connat^ht, 


Leinster. 


Munster, 


Ulster, 


Baliina. 


Athlone. 


Bandon. 


Belfast 


Castlebar. 


Birr. 


Bantry. 


. Carrickfergus. 


Galway, 


Drogheda. 
Dublin. 


Clonmel. 


Deny. 


' Loughrea. 


Cork. 


Newry. 


Sligo. 


Dundalk. 


Dungarvan. 


w 


Tuam. 




Ennis. 

Kinsale. 

Limerick. 








Mallow. 


k 






Nenagh. 








Tralee. 




. 


■ 


Waterford. 








Youghal. 
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Having given Hm summary of the contents of our Appendix^ 
we take this opportunity of stating to your Majesty, — 

I. The difficulties which we have had to encounter both 
from the extensive and complicated nature of the subject 
itself, and from the peculiar social condition of the people 
of that portion of your Majesty's dominions in which the 
Inquiry has been prosecutea. 

II. The course which we have pursued in collecting infor- 
mation; showing how far it is full and impartial, and tliere^ 
fore how far worthy of confidence. 

III. The reasons why we are not yet enabled to obey 
Your Majesty's Command to report, " Whether any, and 
what further remedial measures appear to be requisite to 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish Poor or any of them/' 

I. AS TO THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE INQUIRY. 

The great proportion of the Population about and amongst 
whom the Inquiry was to be made, is constantly fluctuating 
between Mendicancy and Independent Labour. In whole 
districts, scarcely one of that class of substantial capitalist 
farmers so universal in England, can be found. The small resi«- 
dent gentry are but few, and the substantial tradesman is not to 
be met with at intervals of two or three miles as in England ; 
for there are but few towns of sufficient trade to create such a 
class. The clergy of the various persuasions, and the pro-' 
prietors, when resident, are, in many cases, so much at variance 
with each other, or with the working population, upon political 
questions, that great caution was requisite in regard to the man-' 
ner and degree in which we could avail ourselves of their 
assistance* Similar difficulties existed with regard to the con- 
stabulary, from the frequent collision in which they are placed 
with the people ; and parochial authorities can scarcely be said 
to exist 

In an inquiry about a population in which many of the ordi- 
nary distinctions of society are commonly merged in the same 
individual, and in an inquiry amongst a people the various classes 
of whom had long been at variance with each other, it became a 
matter of fearful moment to determine respecting whom the 
inquiry should be made, and from whom testimony could be 
received, which would not merely be impartial, but which would 
be admitted by all to be so ; the one requisite being as impor- 
tant as the other. We became quickly and painfully alive to 
the danger which would attend the slightest error in our proce- 
dure. Did we appear to rely too much on the clergy or laity of 
any one persuasion, we were certain to be accused of political 
or relipieus bias. IMd we receive testimony mote ii^^ ^qtcl 
the rich man than from the poor man, or from l\k^ '^oox twmv 
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than from the rich, we were certain to be denounced as havifig 
prejudged the subject about which we had undertaken impartiaUy 
to inquire. 

But great as were these difficulties, great as was the circum* 
spectiou which they required, another and yet more formidable 
difficulty existed. Your Majesty had commanded us to deter- 
mine ^* whether any, and if any, what furtlier remedial 
measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the condition of 
the Irish poor, or any portion of them." 

To determine what measures might be requisite to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, required an 
investigation extending to almost the whole social and produc- 
tive system ; for the poorer classes in Ireland may be considered 
as comprehending nearly the whole population ; and as no 
institution is isolated in its effect, it is impossible to decide upon 
the consequence of removing or creating one law or custom, 
without considering its connexion with every other. It became, 
therefore, matter of grave importance to determine whether so 
extensive an inquiry was practicable ; and if not, what portion 
should be chosen. It also became necessary and difficult to 
decide as to the order in which such an investigation should 
proceed ;— -which class of subjects should be taken first, which 
last, — which were primary in their effects, which secondary. 

On every side we were assailed by the theories of those who 
were born or had long resided in the country, and consequently 
might be supposed to have possessed good opportunity for ascer- 
taining the soundness of their opinions. One party attributed 
all the poverty and wretchedness of the country to an asserted 
extreme use of ardent spirits, and proposed a system for 
repressing illicit distillation, for preventing smuggling, and for 
substituting beer and coffee. Another party found the cause 
in the combinations amongst workmen, and proposed rigorous 
laws against Trades Unions. Others again were equally confi- 
dent, that the reclamation of the bogs and waste lands was the 
only practicable remedy. A fourth party declared the nature of 
the existing connexion between landlord and tenant to be the 
root of all the evil ; pawnbroking, redundant population, 
absence of capital, peculiar religious tenets and religious 
differences, political excitement, want of education, the mal- 
administration of justice, the state of prison discipline, want of 
manufactures, and of inland navigation, with a variety of other 
circumstances, were each supported by their various advocates 
with earnestness and ability, as being either alone, or jointly 
with some other, the primary cause of all the evils of society ; 
and loan funds, emigration, the repression of political excite- 
mentf the introduction of manufactures, and the extension of 
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inbiid navigation were accordingly proposed each as the principal 
means by which the improvement of Ireland could be promoted. 

Having so difficult a question to deal with, and so many 
plausible solutions offered to us, aware that the public would be 
mupatient of a second inquiry, we felt bound to use great con- 
sideration in selecting the sublects and the order of investi- 
ntion. That many, if not all, of the alleged causes of evil 
did exis.t in a greater or less degree^ was sufficiently evident ; 
and that good might arise from some of the remedies proposed, 
we were not prepared to deny. To decide, without careful 
investigation, upon the degree in which each might be pro- 
ductive of evil or of benefit, would have been at variance with 
the trust which your Majesty had confided to us. We, there- 
fore, determined that the Inquiry should embrace every subject 
to which importance seemed to be attached by any large number 
of persons. 

The great range of inquiry thus opened to us, made it 
desirable that it should be conducted in separate branches. It 
was evident that the minds of the Assistant Commissioners, if 
employed each upon a multitude of subjects, many of which 
were of themselves sufficiently extensive for a separate Commis- 
sion, would be incapable of minutely investigating any onct 
and consequently that the most obvious facts alone would be 
ascertained ; whilst it was evident, from the great variety of 
opinions, that the truth was far from obvious, and required a 
patient, minute and diligent search. Two other evils seemed 
mevitably to attach to such a general Inquiry. The great 
length of time during which the Examination would last, if 
each subject were thoroughly investigated, would render those 
who gave evidence impatient ; consequently the latter subjects 
of the Inquiry would in most cases be neglected. Again, several 
of the subjects could be far more efficiently conducted by 
persons having peculiar practical knowledge. The Inquiry into 
the management and efficiency of Hospitals, Dispensaries^ and 
other Medical Establishments, would in all probability be 
more usefully conducted by Medical men, whilst an Inquiry 
into the wages and habits of farm labourers, and into 
the nature and extent of employment for them, would be better 
entrusted to those long practised in rural occupations. 

The Division which appeared to us the most convenient was 
into two principal branches : — 

The first. An Inquiry into the Extent of Destitution, 
into tlie Modes in which relief M'as afforded to the Desti- 
tute, and into the effects of those Modes. 

The second. An Inquiry into the Causes of Destitution. 
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than from the rich, we were certain to be denounced as haying 
prejudged the subject about which we had undertaken impartially 
to inquire. 

But great as were these difficulties, great as was the circum* 
spectiou which they required, another and yet more formidable 
difficulty existed. Your Majesty had commanded us to deter- 
mine ** whether any, and if any, what further remedial 
measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the condition of 
the Irish poor, or any portion of them." 

To determine what measures might be requisite to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, required an 
investigation extending to almost the whole social and produc- 
tive system ; for the poorer classes in Ireland may be considered 
as comprehending nearly the whole population ; and as no 
institution is isolated in its effect, it is impossible to decide upon 
the consequence of removing or creating one law or custom, 
without considering its connexion with every other. It became, 
therefore, matter of grave importance to determine whether so 
extensive an inquiry was practicable ; and if not, what portion 
should be chosen. It also became necessary and difficult to 
decide as to the order in which such an investigation should 

Eroceed ;— -which class of subjects should be taken first, which 
ist, — which were primary in their effects, which secondary. 
On every side we were assailed by the theories of those who 
were born or had long resided in the country, and consequently 
might be supposed to have possessed good opportunity for ascer- 
taining the soundness of their opinions. One party attributed 
all the poverty and wretchedness of the country to an asserted 
extreme use of ardent spirits, and proposed a system for 
repressing illicit distillation, for preventing smuggling, and for 
substituting beer and coffee. Another party found the cause 
in the combinations amongst workmen, and proposed rigorous 
laws against Trades Unions. Others again were equally confi- 
dent, that the reclamation of the bogs and waste lands was the 
only practicable remedy. A fourth party declared the nature of 
the existing connexion between landlord and tenant to be the 
root of all the evil ; pawnbroking, redundant population, 
absence of capital, peculiar religious tenets and religious 
differences, politicaJ excitement, want of education, the mal- 
administration of justice, the state of prison discipline, want of 
manufactures, and of inland navigation, with a variety of other 
circumstances, were each supported by their various advocates 
with earnestness and ability, as being either alone, or jointly 
with some other, the primary cause of all the evils of society ; 
and loan funds, emigration, the repression of political excite- 
ment, the introduction of manufactures, and the extension of 
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dbflses of persons^ but as regarded the Tarious districts of 
the country. 

It vas obviously necessary, therefore, that others should be 
deputed to make local inquiries. 

The difficulty, great under any circumstances, of selecting 
persons upon whom reliance could be placed as possessing intel- 
ligence in tracing the truth, diligence m pursuit of it, patience in 
examining a variety of persons of different views and habits, and 
impartiality in deciding between conflicting statements, was 
much increased by the peculiar state of society. 

In a community wmch had long been divided into politico* 
religious parties, each regarding the other with jealousy and 
animosity, it was extremely difficult to find persons who would 
be able, even if they were desirous, to divest themselves of 
every partial feeling, nurtured as they had been in ah anti-social 
state. And even when persons should have been found who 
really were themselves thus impartial, there was still a danger 
that they would be suspected of partaking of the prejudices 
with which their relatives, Mends and connexions were known 
to be imbued. 

On the other hand, to have left the inquiry to those who were 
foreign to the country, would have been to entrust it to persons 
ignorant of its peculiar social construction ; of the peculiar 
habits and feelings of its people ; of the peculiar idioms of its 
Itmguage, and consequently to those who would be incapable of 
guarding against imposition in tlie receipt of evidence, and 
against giving offence to those from whom they received it. The 
only mode of combining the national knowledge possessed by 
the one, with the impartiality almost certain in the other, ap- 
peared to be by joining in the inquiry a native of Great Britain 
with a resident native of Ireland. 

In order to reap the fullest advantage possible from such an 
arrangement, we required that all evidence should be taken in 
the joint presence of the Irish and English Assistant Commis- 
sioners; and we have in a few instances been compelled to reject 
evidence which, through accident, had not been thus taken. 
We likewise empowered either Assistant Commissioner to invite 
the presence of any person whose evidence might appear to him 
individually to be important, and to put any question he might 
think pertinent to the Inquiry. 

In preparing Instructions for the Assistant Commissioners, we 
searched the evidence given at various times before Committees 
of Parliament relative to the condition of the people, and to the 
causes which have directly, or remotely, led to that condition ; 
and also tlie various private publications upon the subject, and 
consulted those persons who from their habits and position were 
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likely to be the best acquainted with the situation of the people. 
Certain circumstances were stated by those whose opinions were 
thus obtained, as conveying a £uthful representation of the 
general physical and moral condition of the working classes. 
Other circumstances were mentioned either as the immediate or 
remote causes of that condition; and again, others as the imme- 
diate or remote e£fects. We felt it to be necessary^ not only 
to ascertain to what extent those statements might be &cts, but 
whether they embraced the whole of the facts ; and whether 
those facts affected a few districts, or die whole country. With 
this view minute Heads of Inquiry, based upon the information 
thus obtained, were drawn up. Those Heads of Inquiry did 
not anticipate the negative or affirmative, but were so firamed.as 
to admit of any explanation >vithin the range of the class to 
which they each belonged, being general as to that class, but 
confined to the main subject of which each formed only a sub- 
division. It was carefully enforced upon the Assistant Commis« 
sion^rs, that those Heads of Inquiry were not for the purpose 
of restricting them, but merely as an assistance to the memory, 
ensuring that, at each examination, no portion of the subject, 
however minute, which was known by us to be worthy of con- 
sideration could be omitted. The Assistant Commissioners 
were expressly reminded that they were not merely at liberty 
to probe each portion of the subject as far as might in their dis- 
cretion appear necessary, but that they were positively required 
to do so ; the Heads of Inquiry being merely for the purpose! 
of putting them previously to their going out, in possession of 
all points of the subject, as far as they were known. 

In order that the evidence might be at once full and impartial, 
and be collected and registered in a manner perfectly satisfac- 
tory, the Assistant Commissioners were desired to adopt the 
following course: — 

1st To request the attendance of persons of each grade in 
society, of each of the various religious persuasions, and of 
each party in politics ; to give to the testimony of each class 
an equal degree of attention, and to make the examination 
in the presence of all; in fact, in open court. Not to allow 
any person to join in conducting the examination, and to 
state at the opening of the proceedings, that any statement 
made by an individual, and not impugned by any person 
present, would be considered to be acknowledged as at 
least probable by all. 

2dly. To note down, at the time of examination, the 
replies given, or the remarks which occurred to him ; to 
register, as nearly as might be possible in the words of 
each witness, the statements which might be made; to 
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register the names of all the persons who attended the 
- examination ; and before proceeding to examine another 

district, to send the minutes of the previous examination 

to the office of the Commissioners in Dublin, signed by 

both the Assistant Commissioners. 
By the first of these directions, it was hoped, that as none are 
8o conversant with those matters which peculiarly or chiefly 
belong to any class, as the members of that class, by receiving 
their Evidence, the Assistant Commissioner would possess him* 
self of the most competent testimony ; and that by receiving 
the statement in the presence of other classes, not having the 
same interests or even having opposite interests, but possessing, 
from local connexion, sufficient knowledge of the circumstances 
of the witnesses, to determine its probability, the best security 
possible would be obtained that each statement would be worthy 
of credence, and that it had not been made solely with a view 
to a sinister and class interest ; that by refusing to allow any 
resident of a district to sit with the Assistant Commissioner, or 
join in the examination, the working classes would feel more con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the procedure, and would therefore 
np^Ssik without restraint. By the second head of direction, we 
h(90ed to provide against the possibility of misrepresentation 
through any of the circumstances being forgotten, or others 
which did not exist being inadvertently inserted ; by the words 
rff each witness being recorded] as nearly as might be, to leave 
the evidence less open to misrepresentation, and in effect, to 
bring the reader more immediately in contact with the witness; 
by the list of persons who attended the examination being given, 
to enable the public to decide, whether each class was fairly 
represented; and by the Minutes of Evidence being transmitted 
to the Board immediately after the examination, and the Assist- 
ant Commissioner not being permitted subsequently to alter 
them, to obtain a sufficient guarantee that they had not been 
adapted to the theories of the examiner. 

The Assistant Commissioners were required only to collect 
evidence (facts and opinions), and to record their personal 
observations on the subjects, and in the manner already de- 
tailed ; they had merely, in the examination of witnesses and 
of local circumstances, to act as our representatives ; they were 
not instructed to furnish any general Report, nor to make 
recommendations ; for as each Assistant Commissioner was re- 
stricted to one branch of the general Inquiry, and prosecuted 
that branch in a single division of the country, we considered 
that any general conclusions to which he might come would be 
drawn from partial evidence, and consequently be little trust- 
worthy. We, however, reserved the power to call for either^ 
sl^oold we ultimately deem it expedient* 
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In addidon to the certainty of having every portion of the 
inquiry investi^ted in each of the districts visited, the sys- 
tematic form adopted, makes the evidence bear the same arrange- 
ment for every district, — each point for each district being 
always in the same part of the evidence. It has also enabled us 
to separate the evidence upon each branch of the Inquiry into 
several distinct heads, and to print the evidence on each head 
taken in various parts of the country conjointly. By this 
arrangement the mmd will not be perplexed in the considera* 
tion of any subject, by the constant intervention of matters 
wholly foreign. The examinations relative to the support of 
deserted and orphan children, for instance, taken in a variety of 
parishes, and in each parish nearly at the same time with exami- 
nations relative to six other subjects, have been separated from 
those other subjects, and liave been printed consecutively in the 
alphabetical order of the names of the parishes ; a certainty is 
creaCed by this arrangement, that however extensive the whole 
evidence may be, every fact bearing upon any subject will 
be found within a small compass. The primary questions jdr- 
culated have each, with the answers belonging to it, been 
added as a supplement to that portion of the evidence colle>(3»ed 
by the Assistant Commissioners to which it relates. >/^ 

The evidence collected in the great towns and contained^ifi; 
the Appendix (C.) however, is in most points an exceptiohi; 
This was one of our earliest inquiries, and before our systeW 
had been matured. The instructions given to the Assistafnt 
Commissioners were so general as to be vague, and so extensile 
in the range of subject as to preclude the possibility of minute 
investigation upon any portion of their inquiry ; the circum- 
stances too under which the testimony was received, and the 
manner in which it had been recorded, rendered it of much less 
value than that subsequently taken, and forming the Appen- 
dixes (A and B.) We should not have printed it, had we not 
felt that we had better publish much which we consider of 
inferior value, than give the slightest countenance to an assertion 
that any of the evidence we had collected has been either sup- 
pressed or mutilated. 

III. The reasons for not yet being able to obey your Majesttfs 
Command to report to you^ " Whether any and what further 
remedial measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the condition 
of the Irish Poor^ or any portion of them^^ are perhaps sufficiently 
given in the fact, that we have not yet completed the second 
branch of our Inquiry, namely, that which relates to "the 
causes of destitution." We feel, however, at liberty to make a 
more extended explanation, and we think such due to ourselves. 
We should be little worthy of the high trust reposed in. us, cUd 
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M^ content ourselires with deciding npon tBe extent and nature 

of distress, or upon the means of only present alleviation. We 

ooDsider it fell to our duty to endeavour, if possible, to inves* 

tigate the causes of the destitution which we discover, and to 

ascertain why classes of Your Majesty's subjects are from time 

to time idling into a state of wretchedness; why the labouring 

population do not provide against those events which seem 

inevitable; why the able-bodied labourer does not provide 

against, the sickness of himself or that of the various members 

of his family ; against the temporary absence of employment ; 

against the certam infirmity of a^ ; or against the destitution 

of his widow and his children, in the contingent event of his 

own premature decease : whether these omissions arise from 

any peculiar improvidence in his habits, or from the insufficiency 

of employment, or from the low rate of his wages. It would 

not even be sufficient did we answer, that the limited amount of 

employment and the rate of his wages will not permit him. It 

is our duty to carry the investigation further, and at least to 

endeavour to trace whether there be any circumstances which 

r^trict the amount of employment or the rate of wages ; or in 

any other way offer impediments to the improvement of the 

.people, which are such as can be remedied by legislation. 

.i;4/rhe principal occupation in Ireland being agricultural, our first 

•mention has been directed to that branch of industry. We are 

* informed, both through private communications, and through 

* parliamentary and other public documents, that there is much 
unreclaimed land in Ireland which might be brought into culti- 
vation, and that land already under cultivation might throughout 
Ireland be more efficiently worked, and thus increase the 
demand for labour. We wish to ascertain to what extent these 
statements are well founded, and whether the evil is attributable 
to want of capital or to want of skill, and whether there are 
any circumstances which have deterred British capitalists from 
coming to Ireland, or have prevented the investment in agricul- 
ture of capital actually existing in Ireland ; and to what extent 
those circumstances have proved injurious; — in case the evil 
arises from a deficiency of skill in the tenantry, to ascertain 
whether there are any means by which a superior knowledge of 
agriculture can be diffused ; whether it be possible generally to 
introduce those systems which in Down, Armagh, and in other 
counties are reported to have produced the most beneficial 
results, both to the owner and to the occupier. 

Other causes of inferior cultivation have been assigned, upon 
which it is necessary to possess information. Some of these 
respect corporate lands, lands of minors, lands in litigation, 
lands. held ^under custodiam, &c. ; and more particularly lands 
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in poMesuon of sub-IandlordS) whose interest is not fafficiently 
extensive to pennit them to look beyond present ffiun, whibt 
the interest of the head landlord is too remote to indace him to 
lay out capital, the benefit of which could scarcely accrue to . 
himself even at a very distant time ; others respect the oondi-; 
tions upon which the tenantry hold the land and buildings-^ 
others respect the means of communication, their absence, or 
their imperfect condition as creating an impediment between the 
grower and his market 

We are also about to inquire into the actual condition of the 
ittpricultural labourer as to food, clothing and habitation ; and 
the terms upon which he possesses con-acre ground, or holds as .. 
a cottier tenant 

We feel that in endeavouring to prevent the existence of desti-^ 
tution, we shall more strictly nilfil your Majesty's Commission., 
than if we merely devised means for alleviating misery after ijfc -' 
had arisen. We shall /eel deep pain should we ultimately 1)0^ 
compelled to leave to any portion of the peasantry of Ireland j^' 
continuation of distress on the one hand, for a mere o£fer 6S 
charity on the other. Far more grateful would be the office . 
of recommending measures by which the industrious labour^ j 
miffht have the prospect of a constant field for his exerti 
vnm a remuneration sufficient for his present demands, and 
mitting of a provision against those contingencies which at 
to himself and to his family. It is our anxious wish to do moi^.** 
than diminish the wretchedness of portions of the workin|^ t* 
classes; we are most solicitous to place the whole of tbo^ '.! 
classes in the greatest state of comfort which it may^be withii^ 
the reach of the Legislature permanently to provide, consistehtly 
with the good of the rest of society* 

But even were there not that necessity which we are convinced 
there is for further inquiry to enable us to decide whetheir 
much of the now existing misery might be prevented, still 
we should be compelled to proceed in order to avoid recom^ 
mending measures which might lead to new evils. We 
cannot otherwise tell what might be the effects upon those who 
are now able to support themselves, of any mode of relief which 
might be proposed ; how far such mode of relief to those who 
are destitute might increase the amount of destitution. The^e 
are not idle fears, but such cautions as necessarily suggest them^ 
selves to those who are acquainted with the effects produced 
upon the labourers in England, by the public provision ibr tfa« 
destitute in that country. ' Looking beyond the physical condi- 
tion of the working classes, we a&o are desirous of guarding 
against the moral degpradation which might follow in the train of 
measures benevolenuy intendedy but iU-judged» when applied to 
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anadon possetsiiifl^ the habits and being in the peculiar titoation 
of the people of IrelancL 

Having heard complaints within and out of Parliament, that 
we have consumed much time and money in prosecuting our 
inquiry, we avail ourselves of this opportunity of soliciting the 
attention of your Majesty to one or two remarks on these 
alleged grounds of complaint. Your Majesty's Commission 
bean date 25th September 1883; we have therefore to the 
present time been occupied one year and ten months. We have 
the fullest reason to believe that we shall have completed the 
Evidence'before the close of the autumn, and that we shall then 
be able to lay an additional portion of it before your Majesty^ 
accompanied oy some recommendations as to certain parts of the 
subject referred to us ; and that early in February we shall be 
able to close the Commission by a final Report Whether the 
time occupied by the Commission be or be not unreasonably 
long, must wholly depend upon the nature and extent of the 
subject ; the extent of the district to which it refers ; the number 
of classes of persons in those districts whom it peculiarly con- 
cerns ; the willingness and ability for giving the required inform 
mation possessed oy those of whom the Inquiry must be made ; 
and, finally, upon the minuteness of the investigation. To 
estimate fairly the time necessary for an Inquiry, without consi- 
dering those circumstances, would be impossible. One Com- 
mission might be fairly accused of being dilatory, though it liad 
existed but six months ; whilst another might have been most 
active and diligent, and yet have extended over several years. 
An Inquiry for obtaining an accurate body of Statistics — for 
ascertaining the numbers of each religious denomination in a 
country, would require far less time than an Inquiry for instance 
into the mental and moral e£fects produced upon a population by 
various systems of education. 

An Inquiry into the circumstances which retard the prosperity 
of a nation, and into those circumstances which might improve 
its general condition, (the objects of our Inquiry,) is clearly 
very di£ferent in its scope and difficulty from an Inquiry into tho 
effects of a single Institution, as for instance into Corporations. 
For an Inquiry relative to Corporations is not only confined to 
the effects of a single institution, but even to its effects upon a 
very small portion of a community. In like manner an Inquiry 
into the administration and operation of an existing system of 
Poor Laws, though most extensive as regards the district of 
country and the cmsses of persons affected — including the whole 
Country and its Population — is yet comparatively very limited 
in the subject An Inquiry as to whetner any measures can 
improve the condition of a people, might and would iaclud^ ^sw 
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inreetigalion into the immediate and remote iBffects» both on 
morals and on production, of every law and every usage. It 
must embrace every class of the community, in every district 
of the country. 

No Commission could possibly be entrusted with a wider or 
more complicated subject for its investigation than ours: few 
Commissioners, perhaps^ ever received such wide instructions. 
Few Commissions have had a greater district over which to 
extend their examinations. None could have liad a larger 
portion of a community to consult. None have had a commu- 
nity in which information was more difficult to collect than that 
of Ireland; and we think the Evidence which we now lay before 
Your Majesty will show that the minuteness and accuracy of 
investigation will bear a comparison Mdth the known results of 
any other inquiry. Thus, whilst no other inquiry has upon any 
one point exceeded in difficulty that with which we have had to 
contend, we have had to encounter the combined difficulties of 
all other inquiries. 

These remarks are not made under the impression that Your 
Majesty has considered us to have been dilatory in our proceed-* 
ings : they are not made with the desire to disparage the labours 
of others ; nor to claim for ourselves any peculiar merit. They 
are made because we know that on the close of our labours a 
period will have elapsed rather exceeding that, occupied by 
several very effective inquiries, particularly by that on the 
English Poor Laws. We refer to tliat inquiry, because the 
highest estimate has been formed of the manner in which it was 
conducted, both as regards diligence and accuracy, and because 
we feel that in measuring our labours, and the time they are 
likely to occupy, by such a standard, we shall have taken the 
surest mode of showing that we have used the utmost diligence. 

With a view to lighten as far as possible the arduous duties 
attaching to us, the collection and the arrangement of the 
Evidence, and the general machinery of all Commissions being 
to a great extent similar, a Secretary was appointed who 

f)0sse8sed experience in such occupations, and who was therefore 
ikely to anticipate many facilities and difficulties which would 
escape the observation of those who were not equally practised. 
From the similarity in many respects of an Inquiry into the 
operation of the Poor Laws in England, and an Inquiry into 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, the Secretary to 
the former Inquiry was appointed. But the business of the 
English Inquiry having been prolonged beyond the period 
anticipated, lie was not permitted to join us till six months after 
the Commission had been in operation, and consequently the 
eT/>erience by which we were to benefit, and thus to shorten our 
labours^ wa5iy/7/iiieidduring a very impoxtatvlipenodof our sittings. 
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With regard to the economy with which we have conducted the 
Inquiry^ this cannot, any more than the time, be justly estimated, 
without considering the extent and difficulty of the duties, and 
the manner in which they have been performed. An Inquiry 
which contains but one branch can, of course, be conducted for 
a smaller sum than one which contains three or four ; for either 
an additional number of Assistant Commissioners will be 
required for the latter, or if an equal number only be employed, 
they must be continued during a far greater length of time. 
Again, a Commission, the examinations of which can be 
c^onducted by Assistant Commissioners acting singly, will be at 
fitr less expense than one the examinations of which must be 
taken before two Assistant Commissioners. On the English 
Poor Law Inquiry, the Assistant Commissioners were only 
engaged during three months ; the Assistant Commissioners on 
this Inquiry have been constantly employed during nearly 
eighteen months. The great expenditure upon every Inquiry 
of this description consists in the travelling expenditure of the 
Assistant Commissioners. Had it been possible to bring before 
a Parliamentary Committee the same description and the same 
number of witnesses as have been examined before our Assistant 
Commissioners, twenty times the amount of our expenditure 
would not have sufficed : and yet the value of Evidence depends 
chiefly upon the number of persons examined, and upon the 
number or districts about which information is gained. 

We cannot conclude this sketch of our proceedings up to the 
present period, without remarking that, having been appointed 
to inquire into the condition of that portion of Your Majesty's 
Irish subjects, who are or may be considered as requiring relief, 
we have felt it our duty to devote our attention, in the first 
instance, to those classes in which distress was known or sup- 
posed principally to prevail. We think it necessary to make 
this observation, in consequence of our Evidence containing so 
few details as to the condition of the poor placed in more favour- 
able circumstances. We know that there is a very large number 
of instances in which through the benevolent and judicious 
devotion of individuals to the personal superintendence of their 
estates, and the improvement of the condition of their poorer 
neighbours, much misery has been alleviated, and much wholly 
prevented. 

All which we humbly certify to Your Majesty 
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DESERTED AND ORPHAN CHILDREN. 

PROVINCE OF CONNAUQHT— COUNTY 6ALWAT. 

Examiiiations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. W. T. M'Cullagh, Esq. 

PAHISB or HBADFORD— BAROKY OP CLASS. 

PcRSONS WHO ATTENDED THE ExAiaNATiON.— John BoTouglies, labourer; 
Joseph Botherill, servant to Mr. St. George ; John Burke, esq. ; Rev. J. 
Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic Rector; Dr. Hartnett; Dr. Kelly; James Lynch, 
labourer'; Rev. J. Mara, Protestant Rector ; John 0*Fiagherty, esq. ; John 
Ryan, labourer ; R. J. Mansergh St. George, esq. Headfort Castle ; Mr. C 
Jamieson, merchant; Lawrence Toole, carman; Rev. J. Walsh, Roman 
Catholic Rector. 

'^ TiTERE have been no children deserted in this parish for 
these last three years; before the discontinuation of the practice, 
the average was one each year ; they were always Mratched, until 
taken up dv some persons ; and I have reason to believe that 
they were left by strangers." — (Mara.) 

" There are fewer desertions than there were formerly, the 

Erincipal cause of which is, that there is now no assessment made 
y the vestry for their support." — {St George.) " About four 
years ago a dead child was found in this parish." — (Ryan.) " The 
working classes here could not lay by one halfpenny ; it is seldom 
tried by any eiicept the farmers; the latter might be able to 
lay something up ror their children to assist them if they were 
left orphans; the others are too poor." — {Ryan.) " When they 
get constant work they might and do." — {St Georae.) 

<* Orphans are chiefly supported by small collections made at 
chapel, and from house to house," — {Walsh.) "I know two 
orpnan children who are supported by a poor man who is an 
insolvent, and was badly able to do it; he is in gaol for the last 
two months, and the neighbours made a trifling collection for 
them among themselves." — {Burke.) " When the Foundling- 
hospital was open, it was much less expense to send them up to 
Duolin than to pay for nursing them in the parish." — {St. George.) 
*^I think the closing of the Foundling-hospital was a loss; I 
should be in favour of re-opening it" — ISL George.) " I knew 
many children to have been kept in uie country rather than 
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send them to the Foundling-hospital." — {Walsh.) "I think the 
people are, generally speaking, content with the present state as 
regards deserted children : it would be very difficult to establish 
a kgislative interference that would not be calculated to increase 
the number of desertions. The Foundling-hospital was good 
in the days wherein it existed, because as the children were 
brought up in the faith of the established church, the mothers 
made every exertion to maintain them rather than put them in 
the way of being brought up in a faith uncongenial to their 
opinions ; it was, therefore, a great check to desertion, without 
being so severe a one as to produce iafanticide^ f<Mrany that were 
deserted were deserted in such a manner as to be brought 
under the eyes of the churchwardens." — {St George.) 

PARISH OF KILCUMMIN — BARONY OF MOYCULI.IN. 

PkrsoiIb who ATT£lfDED THE EXAMINATION — Patrick Burke, esq. J. P. 

. Dmnicsfield ; Owen Clarke, small kindholder ; Patrick Fox, formerly bnoier, 

. now a labom^r; Mr. Jc^n Ctorr^lity, shopkeeper; Peter Joyee, labourer; 
Hedmond Kelly, mason ; Rev. Dr. Kirwan, Roman Catholic Rector ; Anthony 
Martin, esq. J. P. CorrariTa; John M'Donogh, housekeeper; M. M<Donogh, 

. labonrer ; Richard. M<Donogh, farmer ; Denis M'Grath, formerly shopkeeper, 
now a butcher; Mr. John MKew, under-agent to Mr. Martin; Captain 
0*Flaherty, J. P. Lemonfield;. Geot^e Q* Flaherty, esq. Lemoofield; John 
Sweeny, carpenter ; Rer. John Wilson, Protestant vicar. 

^^ I am a widow. My daughter also is a widow. I am rearing 
a foundling, who is now 12 years old. I have a cabin, for which 
I pay 8s. a year rent; I am two years in arrear. I was not able 
to work hard for the last three years ; before that, I used to 
manufacture a bit of canvass to pay my rent. I often go with 
the risk of my life, to places for the neighbours, striving to earn 
something. For one day that we have enough to eat, we are 
two days that we have not. I attend the sick sometimes. 
I need not risk myself at all, but for the little boy who must 
have something to eat. I received altogether 61. 9s. 4d. from the 
parish for supporting the child. The people a:re unwilling to 
pay the cess; I do not think they were able. The blanket 
that was orx my bed I cut up to make two little petticoats 
for the child. I do not know what kitchen means; I am 
iHit able to buy a halfpenny-worth of milk in the fortnight, 
and have not tasted ev^n a herring these three months; I 

ft no meal since the time it was given out by the committee, 
cannot spin wool, but sometimes get a stone of potatoes 
from a neighbour for spinning one pound of flax; a cripple, 
three feet high, might spin flax, but it requires a strong person 
to spin wool. A woman would get M. a dozen for yarn 15. 
years ago, but now she would not get 3d. — {Mary Carr^ 

•* Mary Carr is a fair specimen of the widows. I believe there 
are 50 m the parish, who are living upon the brink of profes- 
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ttonil ibendicfltiief, atod supported by the bounty of the neigh- 
bours.'' — (Getn-ffe CattinffJum.) — " A strange woman came into 
the parish about nine yean ago, and left a child with a woman^ 
to. whom she gave 1/. I gave die woman with whom the child 
was left dZ. for two years ; she is wife to one of the poorest 
men in the country; they were obliged, last winter, to get 
clothes and meal to keep the life in them, on credit, and were 
wretchedly uneasy until it was paid, which set them very hard.'' 
— (H, Flanegasu) 

'^ There are no regular books kept in the parish. You will 
find in the account, perhaps, an entry of the whole amount of 
assessment, and the payment of the sexton and the clerk ; but 
we never kept any account of the sums due for the support of 
children ; 3/. yearly were voted for Carr's child, but I believe it 
was paid in full to her ; I do not think the book will show how 
much she got, nor can I tell it ; Mr. Carr got the most part of 
the collections made at the church. The collection is sometimes 
\d. and sometime 1^. a week, it never exceeds \s. except on 
festival days." — (Rev. Mr. WilaonJ) " I collected the full 
amount of vestry cess from the year 1824 to 1829; I levied it 
fipom all the villages equally. I think it would be quite impos* 
sible to collect it by itself, I would not attempt it, but being 
high constable during those years, I found it easy to collect it 
along with the other taxes. The last assessment was made last 
Easter twelve months, there was no attempt made to levy it; the 
year before there was hardly any of the cess levied." — (Mr. 
Edmund (X Flaherty.) 

PARISH OF TUAM — ^TOWN OP TUA3I — ^BARONY OF CLARE. 

Evidence of the Archbishop of Tuam, written hy himsdf. 

Any children that are deserted are supposed to be illegitimate. 
There have been. some instances of their perishing before they 
were discovered, but they have been very few. 

From the* present rate of wages, and quantity of employment 
given to labourers, it would be impossible to reserve what 
would support their children, in case of their being left orphans; 
they never attempt it. How are they to attempt making such 
a provision, when the rate of wages is not sufficient for their 
support, if they have large families ? The support of orphans 
generally falls upon the nearest relative. 

Formerly, and even within these latter years, tlie church- 
wardens took charge of deserted children. 

At the last assiaes the Protestant clergy sought for present* 
ments from the going judge of assize, but few piu'ishes obtained 
what was requisite ; it is hoped, however, that at the spring 
assizes what is required will be done. The churchwardens d(^ 
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not now, in several parishes, take chargse of diildren who hare 
been deserted. At last Easter there was no appomtment of 
such officers; there was responsibility, and risk, and odiom 
attached to it; and it was severe to inflict upon Protestants 
exclusively such an office. 

No parochial provision was ever contemplated by the Irish 
laws for any children but those who had been deserted. 

They were usually (when taken charge of by the church- 
wardens) put out to nurse; they were always taken good 
care of, and had great tenderness shown them. The clergy 
visit them, and the churchwardens see them, at the periods when 
those who take care of them are paid. 

Five pounds per annum is the highest sum which can be 
expended on the support of each child. Heretofore the sum 
was provided by a vestry assessment ; but since that was abolished 
it has been sought for, under a special law, from the going 
judge of assize. 

There is no Foundling-hospital to which they can be sent. I 
never heard of any complaints being made concerning the distri- 
bution of the fund by the churchwardens. Those deserted 
children who were taken care of by the churchwardens were, 
under the direction of the vestry, apprenticed to trades or as 
servants. 

There was an apprentice fund levied on the parish. When 
children are deserted at a more advanced age than what may be 
termed in&ncy, the law makes no provision for them, and they 
generally become beggars. I think the practice of toking care 
of deserted children increases the number of desertions ; but if 
no charge were taken of them, might not a worse crime and 
consequence be apprehended ? Desertion has not decreased 
since the closing of the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. The 
parish still afforded protection to the deserted. It may be 
remarked, however, tnat the Foundling-hospital discontinued 
the indiscriminate reception of children long before it closed. 

The present system certainly requires improvement ; the 
provision is now no longer by vestry, but from the grand jury 
through the judge. The superintendence of churchwardens 
either has been or will soon be withheld, and the office itself 
will cease altogether. 

The improvement which I would propose, is to commit the 
superintendence of deserted children exclusively to the parochial 
ministry, I mean the ministry of the Established Church, and 
that the funds requisite be entrusted to their hands, and the due 
administration thereof be accounted for before the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, whose duty it should be made to control this 
expenditure. 
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. The general opinion was against provision by restry, as has 
lecendy been expressed. IIow fiir the mode by^ grand jury, 
jiresentment will be more generally acceptable, is yet to be 
]iioyed. 

Evidence of Dr, M*Hale, R,C. Archbuhop of Tuam, as written by htnue^. 

There is scarcely an example (I never heard of any) of legi- 
timate children having been aeserted. 

There are not. any funds for the support of deserted children ; 
few of them are sheltered or educated by the religious orders. 
The diurchwarden does not always take charge of fliem. 

COUNTY MAYO. 
Ezamintttioiis taken by John Spencer, Esq. Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF AU6HVALE — ^BARONY OF MURRISK. 

Persons who attended thb Examination. — Mr. William Birmingham, woollen- 
draper ; Rer. Dr. Bnrke, Roman catholic rector of this parish, and dean of 
Punmore; George Clendeoniog, esq. magistrate; Mr. Collins, a gentleman 
connected with the press ; Richud Gihbons, a small farmer of 12 acnes ; Mr. 
Large, cleik of petty sessions, and churchwarden; Matthew McDonnell, esq. 
magistrate; Robert M*nvea,e8q. magistrate; William M'Miler, a small farmer 
of 12 acres; Edward M*Nally, wearer; John Regan, labourer; Thomas 
Reilly, labourer ; Mr. George Woods, general merchant ; Mr. John Wynne, 
genend merchant 

Mr. Large, churchwarden, says : ^^The parochial assessment 
for the support of deserted children has been discontinued for 
three years. Since that time only one child has been deserted, 
though the practice had previously been very common. This 
dild is supported by a subscription among the richer classes. 

The numoer of orpnans has been lately very much increased 
by the prevalence of cholera. Mr. Large, having been one 
oi the officers of health, has had an opportunity ot judging of 
their numbers, which he thinks cannot be under 300, of children 
below the age of 12 years, left without father or mother. 
He says a subscription was raised at the time for their relief 
by which perhaps one-fourth of them were assisted. Some of 
them were clothed so as to fit them to be taken as helpers into 
&rmers' houses or families in the town. Some got provisions 
that kept them together for a few months. If the parents had 
held land, and any of the family were able to hold it on, they 
were never disturbed in the possession, and the arrear due by 
the parents was generally forgiven them. I cannot call to mind 
any instance in which some of the family were not able to hold 
on the &rm. What became of the other three-fourths has 
not &llen under my notice, but from what I know of the habits 
of the country people, I must suppose that a large pr oportion 
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were sheltered by relatives or neighbours^ by whom the services 
of the elder children would be deemed nearly as equivalent for 
their food; Uie younger would be a dead weight on them. A 
very large number must have been reduced to beggary ; the 
children of the town labourers, particularly, could scarcely have 
any other resource. Mr. M'Miler and Reilly think there cannot 
be less than 40 to 50 orphans begging in the town alone, and 
mention one case of three children, the eldest about eight years 
old, not having a single friend to look after them, who may be 
seen every day going together from door to door begging for 
food ; their lodging diey can easily get from any of t^ poorer 
classes. M'Nally, who lives in the country, says : " In the 
houses next to me, on each side, two families of children, one 
consisting of four, the other of three, were last year left orphans, 
their fathers and mothers being carried off within a few hours of 
each other by cholera. In the former case the parents held a 
rood of land, on which they had planted some potatoes before 
their death. The children received some assistance from the 
Subscription fund mentioned above, which helped them until their 
crop was fit for use. Their cabin fell in, and the neighbours 
rebuilt it, and whenever they came short of provisions the 
neighbours were ready to assist them, but they never begged 
publicly. The eldest was a boy, of 12 years; a merchant out 
of charity, gives him some employment in his store, which enables 
him to do* something for himself and his brother and sisters. I, 
myself took one of them, a girl, into my own house; I am 
a weaver, and she winds some quills for me ; I took her in from 
charity,* but this makes it come easier to me. The other 
family of three got no assistance from the subscription fund. 
My daughter took one of them into her house lor charity, 
though no way related, but as a neighbour ; the child makeii 
herself of use, she minds an infant for her while she is otherwise 
engaged. Their aunt, a hard struggling widow, undertook the 
support of the other two. This is the way orphan children are 
dispersed, through their charitable neighbours and relatives, if 
they have any such to look after them ; if they have not, they 
must beg/' 

The witnesses do not know any instance of an infant being 
left an orphan without elder brothers or sisters to take charge of 
it. If such occurred there would most probably be found some 
relatives of the parents to undertake the care of it. 



* M<Nally is a very poor man) a weaver; he has not constant -employment; 
but may carji on an average 3s, a week. He holds half an acre of land. 
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TOWN OF BALLINA AND ARDNAREE. — BARONY OF TYRAWLEY. 

Persons who attended thb Examination Robert Arrostrong, esq. at present 

engaged building a bridge, and employs many labourers ; Edward Atkinson, esq. 
merchant and churchwarden ; James Browne, labourer; William Caldwell, esq. 
G. C. ; Thady Caman, labourer ; Patrick Cooper, labourer ; Rer. Mr. 

CoBtello, parish priest; Mr. Martin Culkeen, classical teacher; Develin, 

asq. M. D. ; John Duffey, labourer; Jordan Fitzstephen, broken down 
labourer; Catherine Flynn, beggar; Owen Gallagher,' broken down labourer ; 
William Hanley, labourer ; Mary Hanley, beggar ; Mr. John Irwin, farmer ; 
Widow Kilboy, labourer's widow; Stephen Loftus, esq. merchant; James 

Loftus, labourer; M'Hugh, esq. M. D. ; Patridc M<Namara, labourer; 

Mr. John Moyles, farmer, and owner of a number of labourers' cabins; Thomas 
0*Hara, labourer ; Dominick Waldron, labourer; Rev. Mr. Verschoyle, protes- 
tant rector. 

There are at present four deserted children in the parish, all 
of whom were deserted more than two years ago ; they were at 
first supported by parochial assessment; but for the last two 
years the parishioners have refused to assess themselves for that 
purpose : some giving for reason, that no churchwarden would 
undertake to collect uie assessment ; others, that it operated as 
an encouragement to the practice of desertion. Tnere have 
been no desertions since the assessment has ceased, which all 
the witnesses agree in considering as a consequence of this cessa- 
tion, " for while the funds were forthcoming there was no lack 
of applications/' The support of the children deserted before 
that time now falls on the nurses with whom they were put out 
by the churchwardens, before the collection of the parochial 
funds for their support ceased. Assistance of a few shillings is 
occasionally given from the poor-money collected at the protes- 
tant church. John Walsh, a labourer, one of the persons on 
whom the support of three foundlings has now devolved, says : 
" I have seven children of my own, from nine months to 18 
years of a^e, to support Four years ago my wife undertook 
the care of a foundling for 6s. per pionth ; we were regularly 
paid for the first and second years ; the third year, I processed 
the churchwardens and recovered the amount. Two pounds is 
now due to me, and if I had it, it would enable me to release 
my conacre potatoes. But though I know the churchwarden is 
accountable to me by law for the money, the law is little protec- 
tion to me, as I am too poor to pay for it I worked yesterday 
for 5d.'i and have no work to get to-day, and the expense of 
filing and serving the process and the attorney's fee would amount 
to 4^. 6d. 

No instance of infanticide has occurred for several years, nor 
any of deserted children perishing before discovered. 

Mr. Atkinson mentions an instance of the inhabitants of a 
village where a child "was deserted undertaking the support of it 
four years ago, at a time when funds were levied foi l\\a.l ^mt^c^i^^ 
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off the parish, and they might have relieved themselves of the 
burden by an application to the churchwarden. They passed 
the child from house to house, leaving it a few weeks at each, as 
they had agreed on among them, until it came to a married 
couple, who, having no children, adopted it, and have since 
reared it as their own. Mr. Atkinson cannot explain the indif- 
ference of the villagers to ridding themselves of the burden 
otherwise than by supposing that each individual might have 
thought it less trouble to support the child for a few weeks than 
take It four or five miles to the churchwarden, where probably 
he had some doubt of succeeding in his application. 

PARISH OF CONG. — ^TILLAGE OF CONG. 

Persons who attended the Examination. Blake, esq. police officer ; 

Francis Burke, esq. ; Mr. Butler, large farmer; iVilliam Butler, landholder, 10 

acres; Rev. Mr. Crampton, Protestant rector, and magbtrate; £ilwood« 

esq. mafiistrate ; Mr. John Elwood, shopkeeper; John Finn, esq. magistrate 
and resident proprietor ; Thomas Hopkins, labourer; Michael Hynes, butcher; 
Walter Jennings, labourer ; Mr. McDonnell, large flirmer ; Peter MolowneVf 
weaver ; Anton j O'Brien, stone-cutter ; Rev. ]V£r. Waldron, Roman Cathobe 
rector. 

No child has been deserted in this parish for several years ; 
and the case of a young child, or &mily of children, deprived of 
both their peu'ents, is rare ; when it does occur, they are taken 
care of by the relatives of the parents, if they can afford it, or 
if the parents have left any means ; if not, the eldest would beg 
with or for the youngest. O'Brien mentions one case of two 
very young children deprived of their parents, and having no 
friend to provide for them ; he himself gave them lodging in his 
house for a year-and-a-half, while they begged for their food, 
which he could not afford them. 

PARISH OF KILGEEVBR — ^BArONT OF MURRISK. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — John Bams, cottier, holds 2^ 
acres ; John Cox, farmer, holding 8 acres ; James Freehill, cottier, holds 1 
acre ; James Gallaher, farmer, 7 acres ; Rev. Mr. Gibbons, Roman Catholic 
rector ; Mr. Austin Gibbons, assistant to Mr. Durkin, apothecary ; Mjlee 
. Joyce, cottjjer, holds 1 ^ acres ; Pat Mally, an old man past his labour, ^d hold 
2 acres ; Roger M<Donagh, cottier, holds 2 J acres ; Pat M^Donnel, farmer, holding 
8 acres-; William M<Evily, farmer, 5 acres ; Rev. Mr. Potter, Protestant 
curate ; Mr. Reed, land-steward to Marquis of Sligo, the principal proprietor of 
the parish. 

Only one child has been deserted in this parish for several 
years, and the instances altogether have been so rare that the 
witnesses cannot say whether the practice is on the decline or 
otherwise ; nothing can be ascertained of the number of orphans. 
The witnesses do not recollect an instance of an infant being 
deprived of both its parents ; orphans of a more advanced age 
sometimes b^, and sometimes are sheltered by the neighbours. 



\ 
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particularly when old ^noDgh lavender some asfl^tanq^ about 
the house or farm. "^v a \, 

PARISH OF KILM0iUK^BkIS-'-4IA|B09T: OP OBRBIflk 



Persons WHO attended the ExAMiNATioN^TOwafnMWfKe, farmer of 19 acres; 
Brien Deane, cooper, and small farmer ; Edmand Dickson, mendicant ; James 
Donogfaoe, bailiff to Major Biuffbam, the principal proprietor in the parish; Widow 
Eariej ; William Feai^^us, bailiff to Mr. Everard ; Doroinick Frekill, labourer ; 
Widow GreraghtVy Martin Horan, labourer; Captain Ireland, stipendiair magis- 
trate ; Pat Laveile, labourer ; Rot. Mr. Lyons, parish priest ; Mr. Wm. Meredrth, 
chief constable of police ; Captain ' Nugent, magistrate ; Mr. O'Brien parish, 
achool-master; Frank 0*Donnell, labourer* impotent from age; Hugh O'Mallejy 
cottier; Widow Reilly. 

No children have been deserted in this parish within the recol- 
Jection of any of the witnesses. There nave been a few cases 
of infanticide, in which the children have been invariably 
believed illegitimate ; two such cases have happened within the 
last two years, both supposed to have been caused by the father's 
refusal to support the child. In one case, the mother was 
turned out of doors by her parents, partly for the disgrace she 
brought on them, partly from their inability to support an 
increase of family ; under these circumstances, and being unable 
to support the child by any industry of her own, she was driven 
to the commission of the crime. 

There is a gveat number of orphan children through the 
villages, their number being greatly increased since cholera 
visited this district ; they live mostly by begging, their relatives 
being in the most part too poor to undertake the support of them. 
Many of them between the ages of 12 and 18 hire with the 
small farmers, perhaps for one quarter, and beg the next. 
During spring and harvest they may obtain some casual employ- 
ment,' but in winter and summer begging is their only resource. 
This applies only to orphans above 12 years, below that age 
they must beg through the whole year ; the elder beg for tne 
younger children ; and if "any be old enough to marry, all the 
others fall in upon them for support. 

COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF BOYLE — ^BARONY OF BOYLE. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Thomas Brad^haw, labourer; Morgan 
Crofton, Esq., J. P. ; Rev. Mr. Derine, Roman Catholic Rector of the parish; 
Captain Duckworth, J. P. ; John Fareman, inn-keeper ; Rev. Thomas Haokett, 
- Protestant vicar of the parish ; The Viscount Lorton, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county; Owen Lloyd, Esq., J.P. ; John Manghan, road inspector; 
JohnMulhall, Esq., general merchant; M. O'Brien, labourer; John Robertson, 
Esq., J.P. 

The year before last, the number of deserted children in the 
parish was eight ; there are now six on the list \ ftve vi\\ii\w ^^ 
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last tliree years. All who are deserted are supposed to be illegi- 
timate. The mother either stays near the child, to see what 
becomes of it, or if fear or shame induces her to leave the 
neighbourhood, she generally returns soon after to know the 
result ; more children are left in the houses than in fields or on the 
road. The working classes could certainly not provide for their 
children, in the event of their being orphans. " How could I 
do it," said Mr. O'Brien, " when I have not regular work 
perhaps more than three or four days in the week, at Qd. a day ?" 
There is scarcely any observation to be made on the provision 
for deserted children ; the cases are so few, that no distinct 
opinion is entertained by the majority of intelligent persons on 
the subject, and the recent changes in the law have not yet had 
time to be understood or practised. There is no orphan institu- 
tion of any kind, no hospital for foundlings, or apprentice fund, 
in the parish. There would be much less expense in nursing 
foundlings in the country than in providing for them in an hospi- 
tal. The women who nurse them become almost invariably 
attached to them, and rear them as their own children. There 
has been no observable increase or decrease in the number of 
deserted children. There is a general regret throughout the 
country, that the national hospital should have been closed. 
" I am opposed," said Mr. Devine, " upon religious grounds, 
to the re-establishment of the Foundling-hospital." The people 
have the same feeling, and are also opposed to it, because 
it separated, for life, the child from the unfortunate mother. 

PARISH OF KILKEEVA^'. — BARONY OF BALLINTOBBER. 

Persons who attended the Examination Rev. Dr. Blundell, Protestant 

rector of Kilkeevan; Rev. John Boyd, Catholic curate of Kilkeevan ; Francis 
Clancy, fjirmer; Cox Cotton, small farmer; James Coulton, potter; Mr. 
- Thomas Dillon, shopkeeper ; James Gaffney, working mason ; Captain Gray, 
Dalefield; John Kelly, labourer; Rev. Peter M*Dermott, Catholic curate of 
Kilkeevan; Thomas M<Grath, esq. J. P. Castlerea; O'Connor Don, Clonalice; 
Mr. George Vaughau, farmer; William R. Wills, esq. Castlerea; Owen Young, 
esq. Harristown. 

There are five at present on the list ; none have been added 
to the number for 'the last 12 months, and the habit of deserting 
is greatly decreasing within the last 10 years ; there was one 
instance last year of a child perishing before it was discovered. 
Looking to the wages in this country, it was considered that no 
man could lay by a provision for his children ; but Kelly stated, 
he knew a man who went to England for four years, to harvest- 
work, and at his death he left his daughter 80Z. : but here, 
between funerals and holidays, and days lost attending markets 
and fairs, and not having any certain employment for the 
remainder^ they never successfully attempt it. In the barony 
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there are no religious houses where deserted children could 
find shelter. According to the law providing for deserted chil- 
dren, it is compulsory on the vestry to assess for wages. In 
case of refusal, application is to be taade to the judge of assize ; 
no such applications have been made. As to the comparative 
expense of deserted childi^en reared in the Foundling-hospital 
and those brought up among the peasantry, the hospital provision 
jvas much more expensive. As to their comparative morsJs, many 
brought up in the Foundling-hospital have turned out badly ; 
cannot tell of others. To the question, ^^ Were not the latter 
obliged to beg when a few years old ?" it was answered, " That 
the practice of taking charge of them by the parish was too recent 
to allow of one judging of the fact*' The custom of supporting 
deserted children by Uie parish of course leads to their desertion, 
but desertion of children has materially decreased since the closing 
of the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. On the point of further 
legislative interference, it was conceived advisable to extend the 
provisions of the acts at present in force, making it compulsory 
on the grand jury to assess to a fixed amount for children up to 
to the age that they are able to go to work for their own support. 

PARISH OF KILLENVOY CAMMA — BARONY OF ATHLONE. 

Persons who attended the examination, — John Byrne, Esq. ; Rev. Patrick 
Conniff, Catholic Curate; Thomas Conniton, labourer; Mr. James Elliott, 
miller ; Mr. John Finnem, general shopkeeper ; Rev. J . Fitzgerald, Catholic 
Rector ; Matthew Kelly, weaver ; Michael Kelly, farmer ; Thomas Kenny, 
labourer ; John E. Mapother, Esq. ; James Rattigan, beggar. 

There are three deserted children for the last four years in 
the Union, and the practice of deserting children had decreased. 
There was not any reason to suppose that any of those deserted 
were legitimate, nor was any instance known where the child 
perished before it was discovered. As to the labouring man's 
ability to provide for his children, neither he nor the small farmer 
can save anything, if it was the will of God to take him away, 
to leave for the support of his children, since the abolition of 
the vestry-cess, in order to save the expense of collecting the 
small funds that by the late Act of Parliament a vestry was still 
left power to assess for providing for deserted children, we have 
annually made collections in the chapels and collect adequate 
funds. 

The instances of children losing both parents are extremely 
rare, and when they do arise, some relative or neighbour is 
found willing to befriend the destitute orphan. 

The expenditure on each child by the parish is about 4Z. or 51. 
to the nurse. 
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COUNTY 6LI00. 
Kxfuqiiiatioiif taken by ThomM Osier, Esq^ James O'Flynti, fisq, 

PARISH OF DRUMCUFFB — ^BARONY OP CARBBRY. 

Pm^IQI who ATTENpKD THJS EXAMINATION. — Rev. Edward Alward, Protettant 

cuntff ; Mjc James Barber, laod agent ; Dr. Coulter, dispensary surgeon ; John 

Fenny, labourer; Michael Fenny, labourer; Wm. P. Fenny, fanner ; Mr. P. 

M«Tucker, farmer ; James Mullen, labourer ; Rev. Michael O'CaUaghan, P.P. ; 

Eev. Mr. Saundevson, Presbyterian minister; C Sympson, fanner. 

There is; not a single deserted child in the parish ; there are 
many orphans, but they are all supported by their relations. 
There have been only two cases of deserted children within the 
last five years ; and since the closing of the Foundling-hospital 
in Dublin, the practice of desertion has been on the decrease. 
No further legislative interference is deemed necessary for the 
protection of deserted children, as a certainty of support would 
increase the number. 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER — COUNTY CARLO W. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nug. Vaughan, Esq. 

UNION OF A6HADE AND BALLIN — BARONY OF FORTH. 

Pkrsons who attended the Examination. — Rev. George Dawson, impro- 
priate curate of Aghade, and vicar of Ballin ; Rev. Mr. Kinsela, parish 

. priest of Ballin ; Sir. Michael Lenon, miller and farmer ; Mr. Thomas 
Tomlinson, farmer. 

At the time of our visit, the Rev. Mr. Dawson had not in his 
portion of the district under consideration a single deserted 
child, nor had a case of desertion occurred during the previous 
three years. On the other hand, the Rev. Mr. Kinsela informed 
us, that within the limits of his (the catholic) parish, there were 
four deserted children and eight orphans, and he estimated at 
about three the number of desertions each year ; and nearly as 
many orphans were left unprovided for. 

The number of desertions continues steady, and the children 
exposed are for the most part illegitimate. 

The scanty wages of the labouring man render it impossible 
for him to leave anything to his chimren ; and when these are 
left orphans at an early age, they are generally brought up by 
some charitable neighbour, and when old enough are expected to 
provide for themselves. The law provides for the deserted children 
only, and in order to obtain the benefit of it, it is only necessary 
that the churchwarden should receive an affidavit from the per- 
son finding the child, that the parents are unknown, and that tlie 
child should appear to be under 12 months old. Sometimes 
deserted children have recourse to begging, when a few years 
old. Mr. Kinsela " recollects a family of four children who 
supported themselves in this way, until they were able to earn 
wages by going to service." 
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There is no foundling-hospital; and neither the practice of 
taking charge of deserted children, nor the closing of the 
Dublin Foundling-hospital, has had any influence on tlie amount 
of desertion within the district It is thought that the present 
system works well, and that any further legislative interference 
lAjght hare the effect of increasing the practice. 

PARISH OF CARLOW. — BARONY OF CARLOW. 

• 

PERSOira WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Lieutenant James Battenby, 
magistrate, phief conttable of police ; Rev. Mr. Blood, Preebyterian clei|y- 
man ; Mr. Robert Browne, secretiuy to the grand jury ; Mr. £. Butler, 
magistrate; Mr. Byrne, 11 years in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer; Mr. 
John Coffee, maltster and brewer: Thomas Cox, esq. distiller and merdiant ; 
Rer. Michael Dwyer, R. C* curate ; Mr. Samuel Haughton, general merchant 
and storekeeper ; Mr. T. Haughton, magistrate ; Adam Jackson, esq. ; Stanby 
Johnson, baker; Robert Kenna, labourer, in the employ of Mr. Coffee, 
brewer; Robert Lawlor, grocer; Joseph Lynch, working carpenter and 
builder; Mr. Francis Montgomery, apothecary; Right Rev. JVfr, Nolan, R. CL 
bishop ; Mr, Meade Nesbitt Stone, physician ; Rev. G^eoige Vernon, rector of 
the parish. 

The number of deserted children in the parish at present is 
about 10, and the average for the last three years is three. 
Desertions are not increasing here. The deserted children are 
supposed to be illegitimate, and, in many cases, perish before 
they are discovered. Considering the wages of tne labouring 
classes, it was considered impossible for parents to lay bv any 
provision for their children in case of their becoming orphans ; 
neither is it ever attempted. Deserted children are neither 
supported by private contributions, nor brought up by religious 
houses ; nor are there any general subscriptions, oy the poorer 
classes, of small sums for the purpose of having them nursed 
arid reared. 

The construction put on the laws about the provision for 
deserted children, requires that the child must be under 12 
months old, found destitute and deserted, and without any trace 
as to the parents. If at the vestry the parishioners disagree 
about the provision for a deserted child, then the clergyman 
applies to tne sitting judge of assize, who gives a ^^fiat" on the 
parish, which is afterwards collected by Uie chief constable of 
the badronyb The diurchwarden always takes charge of deserted 
(^Idren, as overseer of deserted children, but not in his cha- 
racter df churchwarden. The reason why deserted children only 
are provided for by the parish is, the law does not make provi- 
sion for any other. The churchwardens, as overseers, sJways 
put the child to nurse to some woman in the parish, so as that 
the children may be often brought to them for inspection ; and if 
the child is old enough to go to school, a certificate of attendance 
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is required from" the master of the ^' Carlow public day school:'' 
the children must be brought up Protestants* The limit of 
expenditure for each child is 51. late Irish currency, which is 
drawn from a fund raised by parochial assessment ; the assess- 
ment on the parish is made in proportion to the number of 
children on the list; and made on the valuation of the holdings 
by the parishioners assembled at vestry, who appoint an 
applotting committee. Before the applotment can be collected, 
it must be produced at next Easter meeting, where the pa- 
rishioners have the power of making objections ; and if still 
dissatisfied, have the power of applying to the barrister at next 
quarter sessions. 

In this parish there has been no reaspn for being discon- 
tented with the distribution of this fund by the churchwardens, 
nor have they been guilty of any peculation. There is no found- 
ling-hospital where deserted children could be sent, since the one 
in Dublin was closed two years ago. The children are not yet 
old enough to be apprenticed, the hospital being but two years 
closed ; besides there is no apprentice fund. 
. The expense of sending deserted children to nurse among the 
peasantry, is much greater than providing for them in the 
Foundling-hospital ; the charge at present being an annual one 
of 5Z. instead of, as heretofore, that sum covering the entire 
charge at the Foundling-hospital. 

Children who have been deserted, have-been remarked, in their 
course through life, to be ill-conducted, owing to carelessness in 
selecting proper masters. Mr. Vernon says, " I have been told 
by some children, on my remonstrating with them, that during 
their apprenticeship they w*ere made to sleep with the pigs, and 
otherwise ill-treated." There was no instance known of chil- 
dren, not provided for by the parish, being obliged to beg to 
support themselves. There are no children supported by the 
Protestant Orphan Society. It was considered that the deser- 
tion of children may be encouraged by the practice of taking 
charge of them. Desertion of cmildren has not increased since 
the closing of the Foundling hospital. The Rev. -Mr. Vernon 
and Mr. Jackson would suggest, as advisable, some power to 
raise a fund for apprenticing children at a certain age ; and the 
Rev» Mr. Dwyer is of opmion, that the religious persuasion 
of the child ought not to be limited to any particular denomi- 
nation, but decided by the majority of the rate-payers. 
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^PARISHES OP DUNLBCICNY AND WELLS — BAAONIES OF EAST AND 

WEST ID]tOJ!<rE. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Hans A." Atkinson, protestant 
curate ; Philip Bi^al, esq. j. p. Dunleckny ; Hon. and Rev. Dean Bernard, 
rector of Welh, T^st Idrone ; Mr. Patrick Boulger, farmer, Kilcarrick ; Robert 
Banbary, shoemaker; Mr. William Corrigan, postmaster ; James Davis, 
miUwrighfc and carpeoteir ; Mr. Dowling, brewer and grocer; John Hanahan, 
labourer ; X^ieut. Hugh Hawkshaw, chief constable of police ; R^v. Mr. Kehoe, 

Sx^sh priest, -LeigUin, barony of West Idrone ; Mr. Richard Koehe, merchant ; 
T. John Little, draper, Thomas Litton, esq. Bagnalstown; Rer. Mr. 
M'Mahon, catholic curaie.of Wells, West Idrone; John Magee, brewer and 
fyimac, Leighlio, barony of West Idrone ; Mr. Patrick Morin, grocer and 
merchant, Leighlin ; William O'Neil, esq. ; Mr. Terence O'Neill, innkeeper 
end farmer, Leighlin ; Rev. Mr. Andrew Phelan, Roman Catholic coadjutor ; 
Colonel Rodifort, magistrate, Clagrenan ; Rev. Samuel Roberts, parish priest^ 
Lepghlin ; — Singlston, esq. farmer and merchant ; Mr. Patrick Tiemey, 
grower avd farjpaer ; Mr. Henry Watson, general merchant, Leighlin. 

Rer. Mr. Phelaa 8ay$, '* There are from 30 to 40 orphans 
«uppertied 'either by their rdiatiaas, or by begging in the parish 
of Dunieekiiy^" 

D««a Bernard and the Rev. Mr. Atkinson say, that in the 
parish of Wells there are two deserted children. 

^ The deserted ^ildxen are invariably illegitimate, and sup- 
posed to be deserted with thie hope that they will be better pro- 
vided for ihan if the mojthers were to try to rear them." — 
(Bjev. Mr. AtJuMsoHi £icc«) 

The lobildren jseldom perish before tihey are discovered. Mr. 
Singleton men tioiBS oqe jnat^Qe of 4 chUd who was found in the 
middle of a field witibout wy marks of violence on its person. 
It was supposed to have perished from cold. In Wells, Dean 
Bernard only knows lol one instance of infanticide within 12 
years. 

It is universally allowed that the labouring classes are quite 
unable to make any provision for their orphans, ^' from never 
kaving ashiUiiig they can call their own." 

Colonel Rochfort says, "The orphans are frequently sup- 
ported by the relati^ons, and are sometimes take^ by families and 
brought up as their own children ; but the law only allows a 
provision for children under 12 months old, found destitute and 
deserted, and sometimes presentments are obtained from the 
judge of assize, where the parish has neglected to support the 
child: the duty of attending to deserted children devolves on 
the parish overseer, by whom the children are usually sent to 
some woman in the parish to be nursed." 

The clergymen generally go to see the children at the resi- 
dence of the nurse, or they are brought to them. " Surely, 
when they want money," the greatest amount of which allowed 
for each child is 5/. which is raised by parodiial assessment, 
being an acreable rate in general — (all concur.) 
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The Rev. Mr, Atkinson says, " Those children brought up 
by the parish nurses are much healthier than those reared Jn an 
institution." 

Col. Rochfort also states it as his opinion, ^' that those chil- 
dren who had been privately withheld by the nurses, find brought 
up with their own children, are infinitely more moral than those 
sent back to the Foundling-hospital and apprenticed out by 
them; many instances that he has known of those children 
being apprenticed out, have turned out very badly." Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson corroborated this, and says, ^' that in almost all cases 
the females turn out badly." 

It is generally thought less expensive and a greater advan- 
tage to have the deserted children put out to nurse than sent to 
a foundling-hospital. Mr. Singleton says, ''he knows an 
instance of a woman who has taken a child, and guaranteed to 
bear the whole onus of its support for 405. She stated that she 
was its grandmother. These children, after a residence of a 
few years, become in every way part members of the family, and 
are not treated as a separate class." 

Colonel Rochfort thinks the mortality greater amongst those 
children who are sent to the Foundling-nospital, than uxose who 
are nursed in the parish, which probably may be attributed 
to the hardships suffered while travelling to the hospital, and 
that those who are nursed in the parish are much better off in 
every way, as they are generally sent to a house where there is 
a cow; and the people became so attached to them, as to make 
no difference between them and their own children. 

This facility of having illegitimate children well taken care 
of, may increase the number of them, but it prevents in&nti- 
cide — (all concur. J 

Dean Bernard thinks the closing of the Dublin Foundling- 
hospital a matter of regret and that it has been a cause of great 
inconvenience to the parochial clergy. 

Colonel Rochfort tninks it desirable that illegitimate children 
should be left with the nurses, as they in general become quite 
attached to them, and it is with the greatest pain and reluctance 
that they will give them up. 

Rev. Mr. Atkinson says he has known several instances of 
deserted children, when apprenticed out, running away from 
their masters and returning to their nurses. 

PARISH OP TULLOW — BARONY OP RATHVILLY. 

Persons who .attended the Examination — Captain Carter ; Rev. G. Dawson« 
late curate of Tullow ; Robert Doyne, Esq. j. r, ; Mr. Dwyer, farmer ; 

. Major Eustace, j. r. ; Mr. Thomas Germaine, draper cmd farmer ; Rev. 
Beresford Johnston, rector.— Jamei Keeley, mason ; Patrick M'Anaby, labourer. 
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- Lawrence Murphy, carpenter ; Mr. Lawrence Murphy, innkeeper and fermer ; 
James Neil, labourer; Rev. Thomas Nolan, j. p., adniinistrator ; Mr. John 
Nowlan, farmer ; John Payne, Esq. m. d. ; Mr. Michael Roache ; Mr. John 
Whaley, grocer,- Captain Whelan, j. f. 

There are no orphans supported by the parish, but the Rev. 
B. Johnston said there were six foundling and five protestant 
orphans in it at present. The Foundlings are merely sent 
from the Foundling-hospital to nurse. The orphans are also 
from' the Protestant Orphan Society in Dublin, and placed at 
nurse. There were only two deserted children in the parish 
during the last three years, who were sent to the Foundling- 
hospital in Dublin. The custom is decreasing. The children 
are supposed to be mostly illegitimate, and deserted, with the 
hope of their beinff better provided for than the means of the 
mother could possibly do. Rev. Mr. Johnston stated a case 
within his own knowledge, where a female servant left her 
child in the premises of a fsirmer who was the father; the 
mother would have been herself unable to provide for it. The 
children seldom perish before they are discovered ; wages being 
at present only sufficient to support life, and the rents of 
cabms very high. Rev. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Doyne were 
both of opinion that parents could not lay up any provision, 
in the event of their children becoming orphans ; and the idea 
is not known or attempted by the labourers. They are not 
supported by private contributions, and the poorer classes do 
not, by weetly subscriptions of \d, or ^d. maintain them. To 
come under the operation of the laws for providing for deserted 
children, they must be under 12 months old, and no trace of 
their parents discovered. Presentments for the maintenance 
of deserted children are obtained from the assizes when required. 
The churchwardens, since the extinction of vestry cess, do 
not invariably take charge of such children. The law pro- 
vides for no others than children deserted in the parish ; they 
are not put. to nurse by churchwardens. There are none 
supported by the parish. There is no foundling-hospital to 
which deserted children can invariably be sent. There are five 
children supported by the Protestant Orphan Society. The 
Rev. B. Johnston said they were well clothed and fed, and 
5s. per annum allowed for educating, and placed under the 
control of the Protestant rector. The practice of taking charge 
of deserted children leads to forsaking them, but on the other 
hand may prevent infanticide. The Rev. B. Johnston was 
assured by a most competent judffe, that the increase of 
infanticide generally has been awful since the closing of the 
Foundling-hospital m Dublin. The practice of desertion haft 
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decreased since it has closed. Further legislative interference 
on the point is considered necessary, and that the duty of the 
parochial oflBces ought to be more closely defined, and more 
imperative. Rev. Mr, Johnston stated that he sufiered severely 
by the uncertain state of the law in the parish of St. Canice 
in Kilkenny, where four children were left at different times on 
his premises, under the idea that he was bound to provide for 
them. 



PARISH OF CADAMSTOWN, CONTAINING THE PARISHES OP BALLINA- 
DRIMNA, MYLERSTOWN, CARRICK, NURNEY, AND KILREENY— ^BARONV 
OF CARfiERY. 

Fersoksf who attended the ExAUiNATioN. — James Bayne, publican and fanner ; 
Very Rev. Mr. Flanagan; Edward Marks, labourer; Patrick Mulvanj^ 
tillslge farmer; J. H. Nangle, Esq. j. p., resident country gentleman; Rev. 
Eugene O'Reilly, catholic curate ; Rev. Mr. Palmer, protestant rector. 

There are five deserted children in these parishes. Rer. 
Mr. Flanagan says, in 27 years they have not amounted to 
one in two years, and do not appear to increase or decrease. 
There is no instance of a legitimate child being deserted. A 
few have perished before they nave been discovered. Deserted 
children are supported by Sunday collections at the chapel; 
some by charitable individuals. 

Mr. Nangle says, some are supported by grand jury present-* 
ments. The Rev. Mr. Flanagan says, the protestant minister 
applied for such presentments, and obtained £5 for one 
deserted child. When money is raised by presentment, the 
minister sends the child to be nursed. One instance occurred, 
where the person appointed to collect money for the nursing of 
a deserted child, having promised payment to the nurse, and 
not being able to collect, was obliged oy the magistrates to pay 
it himself: he was afterwards remimerated by grand jury pre- 
sentment. Some time after it was discovered that the father 
of the child was the brother to the collector ; he absconded to 
America on the discovery being made. Five pounds is the 
amount allowed for each child. Vote of vestry empowers a 
eoUection on the parish. The parishioners invariably refuse 
to pay ; application is then made for grand jury presentment, 
which is always granted. The children nursed by parish sub- 
scriptions are sent to farmers when able to work : and though 
they are more strong, more healthy, and bettet in morals than 
tliose brought up in the Dublin Foundling-hospital, yet they 
do not turn out as well as those brought up by their parents. 
All concur in thinking, that the practice or taking charge of 
deserted children leads to their desertion. Some short time* 
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ago, a child was deserted in the parish ; the mother was observed 
to conceal herself near the spot, and remained there during the 
day, until the child was taken up. 

COUNTY KILDARE. 

Examinations taken by Captain White. T. Nugent Vaughany Esq. 

PARISH OF THE UNION OF CASTLEDBRMOT.^-BARONIES OF KILKEA 

AND MOONE. 

PxRsoHs WHO AnBHDXo THB EXAMINATION. — Robert Archbold, magistrate ; Bryan 
Boulger, labourer; Mr. John Corcoran, farmer; Thomas Doran, labourer; 
Rev. Laurence Dunne, parish priest of Castiedermot and Timolin ; Mr. John 
Dunne, farmer ; Rev R. L. Fitzgibbon, parish curate of Castiedermot ; Rev. 
Archbold Hamilton, vicar of Castiedermot ; John Hutchinson, farmer ; Mr. 
Sylvester Kelly, farmer; Michael Keogh, farmer; Mr. Thomas Mac Donald, 
farmer; Mr. James Mac Donald, fanner; Mr. Patrick Magrath, farmer; 
Mr. Daniel M'Loughlin, farmer; Rev. Edward Murphy, catholic curate; Mr. 
John Murphy, farmer; John Murphy, farmer; Charles Neal, farmer; George 
Payne, esq. ; James P&yne ; Mr. Edward Scully, (who took the census of thii 
parish) ; Michael Styles, farmer. 

At the period of the visit of the Assistant Commissioners, 
there were six deserted children in the parish ; and on an aver- 
age of three years, they were informed that about two desertions 
occur annuaUy. The Rev. Mr. Fitzgibbon says that the crime 
is, if anything, rather on the increase in frequency ; and he is 
disposed to seek the cause in the closing the Foundling-hospital 
in Dublin. " Under present circumstances," says he, " the 
mother has continual opportunities of seeing her child, as it is 
always put to nurse in the parish in which it is found." For- 
merly a woman hesitated long before she deserted her oflFspring, 
as the chances were, that after it had been sent to the hospited 
she would never set her eyes on it again. Most foundlings are 
supposed to be of illegitimate birth. Mr. Fitzgibbon states 
positively, that he never knew an instance where a legitimate 
child was deserted by its parents. None have ever perished 
before being discovered, as they are generally placed in some 
conspicuous or much-frequented place ; very EPequently at the 
door of the parish priest. It is considered that it would have 
been quite impossible for the parents of those children who have 
been left orphans to have maae any provision for them. " It 
could not be done," remarks Mr. Hamilton, " because their 
wages barely afford them the necessaries of life. I expect that 
beiore next Christmas the labourers will be obliged to work 
for 6d. or 8d. a day. The farmers, after paying their rents, will 
' have hardly money to pay them with, the price of all produce 
is so very low." There are not any religious orders to under- 
take the care of orphans, nor do the labouring classes enter into 
wiy subscription for the purpose. When any child is found 
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deserted, and that its parents cannot be discovered, or when, 
as Mr. Hamilton conceives, its parents, from physical or other 
causes, are incapable of supporting it, the law provides that the 
parish shall make a provision for its support. Presentments 
are also allowed by the grand jury for the purpose; and the 
churchwardens, who are also in general constituted overseers of 
foundlings, are bound to attend to the due application of the 
funds thus procured. In Mr. Hamilton's opinion, orphan's 
have fully as strong a claim upon the parish as deserted children ; 
and he adds, that if any objection was made to the maintaining 
of such, he would immediately apply to the judge of assize, and 
he has no doubt that he would be allowed a presentment 
Children of both descriptions are put out to nurse by the church- 
wardens, in their capacity of overseers, and are always given to 
women resident in the parish, over whom a constant control is 
easily exercised. The Rev. Mr. Fitzgibbon is in the habit of 
having the children brought to him two or three times a year ; 
and always previous to an application for a presentment, he 
has never had reason to complain of their being neglected. 51. is 
the highest sum that can be levied for the support of a deserted 
child. If the child be what is called a wet child, that is to say, 
requires to be suckled, that sum is allowed; but if it be passed 
the age indicated, only SI. lOs. The question is put at the 
Easter vestry, as to the provision for the children of the parish ; if 
the opinion be in favour of it, the sum agreed upon is levied by 
an acreable assessment upon the union at large. This was always 
the practice until within the three last years, since which the 
parishioners have refused to pay church rates; recourse has 
in consequence been had to tue judge, and he has fiated a 
presentment for the same end, oflF the barony. There have nofc 
been any complaints as to the manner in which the churchward- 
ens have discharged the part of their duty under consideration ; 
there is no room for peculation, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, because the funds lie in his hands until they are 
required for use; and moreover he is generally in advance. 
There is no foundling-hospital to which the parish can send its 
deserted children. The Dublin hospital has been closed but two 
years, and there has not occurred an occasion to apprentice any 
child within that period. The expense is precisely the same 
under the present system as when the Foundling-hospital was 
open. It nas been a general observation, that those children 
who have been apprenticed to gentleman have turned out well, 
and the contrary has been remarked of those who have been 
bound to petty tradesmen. This diflFerence has been attributed 
to the circumstance of the latter being worse fed and clothed^ 
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and in general receiving worse treatment than he had been accus- 
tomed to. The Protestant Orphan Society has never extended 
its operation to these parishes. The practice of taking charge 
of deserted children is conceived by the witnesses to be rather 
promotive of desertion; but this disadvantage, in their opinion, 
IS more than counterbaJanced by its efficacy m checking infanti- 
cide. The affection displayed by the nurses towards the found- 
lings that have been entrusted to their charge, is sometimes very 
remarkable. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Fitzgibbon mention instan- 
ces where it has been stronger than towards their own offspring. 
They allude to one in particular, that occurred within the last 
three years. A nurse was required to give up a child which had 
arrived at the age of being withdrawn. " I have," exclaimed 
she, six children of my own; take any of them that you like, 
but leave me this. I will place 20Z. in your hands as a pledge 
that I will take proper care of it," This woman and her hus- 
band followed the child up to Dublin, and remained there during 
three months, until they discovered to whom it had been 
assigned. They now return thither regularly every year to 
visit it 



PARISH OF THE UNION OP KILCOCK — BAR. IKSATHY AND OUOHTERANY. 

PxAsoNs WHO ATTXKDED THs EXAMINATION. — Christopher Adams, labourer ; Capt. 
Brennan, chief constable of police; Thomas Brennan, labourer ; Mr. James 
Bjme, miller ; Rev. Mr. Caulfield, protestant rector ; John Clark, labourer ; 
Mr. Martin Conneton, farmer ; Peter Corrigan, labourer ; Mr. Patrick 
Cosgrave, shopkeeper and farmer; Michael Costello, labourer; Mr. Patrick 
Cullen, farmer; Thomas M*Dermott, ^labourer; Michael Feagan, labourer; 
Mr. John Gilligan, farmer ; Mr. Edward Goodwin, postmaster ; John Gormon, 
labourer; Mr. John Hackett, shopkeeper; Mr. Patrick Haligan, shopkeeper; 
Rev. Francis Hely, parish priest; Edward Holson, labourer; Mr. Ambrose 
Hughes, shopkeepe; Patrick Irving, labourer; Mr. Daniel Kearney, shopkeeper; 
Thomas Kearney, esq. J. P. ; Mr. Patrick Lube, shopkeeper ; Mr. James 
Magrath, shopkeeper ; Mr. James Mangan, shopkeeper ; Mr. Thomas Murray, 
farmer; Michael Nevin, labourer; Mr. James O'Shaughnessy, innkeeper; 
Mr. John Power, farmer ; John Ratigan, labourer ; Mr. Michael Reilly, shop- 
keeper ; Mr. James Reilly, schoolmaster of National School ; Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, shopkeeper ; Patrick Smith, labourer ; Mr. Richard Wade, farmer ; 
Mr. Joseph Walker, farmer. 

There is but one deserted child at present in the parish, 
supported by a poor man in whose house it was left ; but no 
application having been made for 12 mouths, the child was too 
old, agreeably to law, for the parish to take charge of it. Mr. 
Reilly states, there was a boy about nine years old, who lives 
by begging ; he was desertedf by his parents when three years 
old, and has followed this life ever since. Deserted children are 
considered to be always illegitimate. There have been three 
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instances known in the parish, where the children perished 
before they were discovered ; two of them were found in the 
canal, and one was buried in a dunghill. It was conceived 
quite impossible for the labouring classes to lay by anything 
for their children in case of their becoming orphans ; neither is 
the attempt ever made, as it must be utterly useless. The 
parish will not take charge of deserted children, except they be 
found destitute of parents, and under 12 months old; and then 
churchwardens as overseers take charge of them, but the parish 
takes no note of orphans, as there is no law authorizing them. 

PARISHES OP NAAS AND OSBERSTOWN. — BARONY OF NORTH NAAS. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — -Very Rev. Dean Bai^h ; Mr. 
James Byrne; John Clarke» esq., sub-inspector of police; Simon Cullen, 
labourer. ; WUIiam Corcoran, labourer ; Mr. Patrick Currie ; John Currin, esq. 
Rev* Mr. Doyle, P. P. ; Mr. Pat. Farrell, farmer and general dealer ; Mr. 
Richard Finamore ; Mr. James Fitzpatrick ; James Flanagan, labourer ; 
William P. Gahagan, M. D. ; Michael Gaul, labourer ; William Goodwin, esq. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy; Mr. Edward Haydon; Robert Hayes, M.D., churchwar- 
den ; Rev. Mr. Hume^ roman catholic curate ; Mr. Owen Lalor ; Mr. John 
Louton, shopkeeper; Peter Lyons, esq. ; John Magrath, farmer of five and a 
half acres; Mr. Felix Mima, huxster; William Murphy, mendicant; Andrew 
Neal, labourer ; Edward Neal, labourer ; Rev. Edward George Parker, curate of 
Naas ; John Rutherford, esq. ; John Stanley, labourer ; Major Tandy, chief 
magistrate of police ; Michael Toole, farmer of six and a half acres ; Mr. 
William Tracy ; Mr, William Wilson ; Patrick Walsh ; dispensary doctor. 

The number of deserted children at the time of Assistant 
Commissioners visiting, was five, and about 50 orphans; the 
annual average of deserted children being about eight. Mr. 
Goodwin, the secretary to the grand jury of this county, states, 
tiat in Athy there are at present 20 deserted children. The 
number of desertions has certaiiily increased within the last five 
years. Mr. Goodwin states, "at the gate of my residence two 
children more lately left ; I traced the mothers, who declared 
their inability to support the children, and that liey knew they 
would be well taken care of by me." Deserted children are 
always illegitimate, and occasionally perish before they are dis- 
covered. Major Tandy observes, " About four months ago a 
woman was detected who exposed her child ; I committed her 
to gaol, but from previous exposure to wet and cold the child 
died in the gaol; the woman was in a state of dreadful want." It 
was deemed impossible for a labourer, considering the rate of 
wages, to make any provision for his children in case of their 
becoming orphans, nor is the attempt to do so ever made. 
Children under 12 months found deserted, are supported by 
presentments at the assizes ; but orphans receive no legal sup- 
port, the law makes no provision for them. The churchwarden, 
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AS overseer, takes charge of all deserted children; and after- 
wards, by the direction of the minister, they are put out to 
nurse to women in the parish, nor can they be neglected, 
being under the inspection of the parochial authorities. The 
sum granted for the support of a deserted child is 51. a year, 
which is presented for by the churchwardens, against whom 
no charge of neglect or peculation has ever been made. There 
is no hospital for deserted children since the closing of the 
Foundling-hospital in Dublin, the whole charge in which was 5Z. 
There is no apprentice fund for foundlings. 

PARISH OF RATHANGAN. — BARONY OF OPHALY, WEST. 
PzEsoKs wBo ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION ; Rev. Mr. Boume, protestant rector ; 
Rev. Mr. Brenan, parish priest ; Michael Byrne, labourer ; Mr. James Dixon, 
fanner ; Dr. William Godfrey Dyas ; Peter Ennis, farmer ; Mr. John Pagan, 
huzter; Mr. John Farrell, baker and farmer; Robert Fitzgerald, esq., J. P.; 
Rev. Patrick Fitzpatrick, roman catholic curate ; Dr. James Fitzsimons, M. D. ; 
A^lliam Flood, fanner ; Mr. William Gardener, huxter ; William Gore', labourer 
and small farmer ; Patrick Gorman, mason ; Right Hon. Lord Herberton ; Mr. 
James Hynes, farmer; Owen Kavanagh, labourer; William Kavanagh, farmer; 
Mr. Thomas Kelly, large farmer ; Joseph Lee, blacksmith and publican ; 
Patrick Lee, farmer ; Mr. James M'Kenna, parochial schoolmaster ; Mr. Pat. 
Malone, butcher ; Mr. Michael Mylod, farmer and innkeeper ; George Pirn, esq 
J. P. ; John Pim, esq., J. P; Edward J. Townsend, chief constable of police. 

Rev. Mr. Brenan, parish priest, says, "There are in the 
catholic union of parishes about 12 orphans and 3 deserted 
children ; one of the latter was since the closing of the Foundling- 
hospital ; but latterly the number appears to be stationary. In 
all cases of desertion the children are considered illegitimate ; 
and the reason for desertion is to get rid of the expense and to 
cover of their own character." 

All agree in saying that it would be utterly impossible for 
the working classes to lay by anything from their earnings 
against a time of need for their orphans. 

Twa of the three deserted children in the catholic unions are 
supported by private contributions, and one by a grant of grand 
jury presentment, and no great difficulty is found in collecting 
it The orphans are supported by the alms of the people. 

Deserted children are usually put out to nurse by the clergy- 
men of the parish with women residing in the parish, who in 
general treat the children with the greatest kindness. Five 
pounds per annum is the limit of expenditure allowed for the 
support of each child ; it is levied by assessments on the barony. 
— (Rev. Mr. Browne.) 

" The practice of thus taking charge of deserted children," 
continues Mr. Browne, " is not found to increase the number, 
as we are very particular in investigating; and the fear of d&t^c- 
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tion has prevented many ; there can be no doubt of it^ as I my* 
self have exposed the parties." 

The Rev. Mr. Brenqan observes, ^' it may lead to desertion, 
but it prevents the crime of infanticide ; and of the two evils the 
first is the lesser." 

Rev. Mr. Browne thinks, ^' the difficulty and expense attend* 
ing the necessary application to the judge of assize for so small 
a grant yearly, throw such obstacles m the way, that some 
greater &cility is requisite, the present mode almost excluding 
the attempt." 

COUNTY LONGFORD. 
Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wikon Gray, Esq. 

PARISH 07 ABB;BYSHRULE, including town OF BALLYMAHON. — BAR* 

OF RATHCLINE. 

PxftsoNs WBO AVTEKDKD TBS EXAMINATION. — Johu Casey, cotticr ; Hugh Doo^^an, 
smaU fanner, 10 acres ; Captain Graham, magistrate ; Mr. Johnston, an exten- 
»ve farmer ; Rev. Mr. M'Can, parish priest ; Rer. Mr. Maguire, rector ; Rer. 
Mr. Moffet, protestant curate of an adjoining parish and a magistrate, residing in 
the town of Ballymahon ; Mr. Edward Rooney, a general merchant ; Michael 
Rourke, labourer. 

Tu£R£ is at present only one child that has been deserted in 
the parish, but no assessment has been paid during the last two 
years. The Assistant Commissioners were not able to procure 
a^Y information from either of the churchwardens on the subjects 
relating to this portion of their inquiry : with one of those 
officers they were not able to obtain a^ interview. <^ The Rev. 
Mx. M^Can cannot state how n^any orphans there may be in the 
parish below the ag^ of twelve ye^rs, but be knows that there 
are five or six of that age now begging ; such children are the 
objects of very general sympathy, and are usually taken into 
their houses^ and l^rought up as servants by farmers, for whott 
their fathers have worked." Neither the last-mentioned gestle^ 
men, nor any other of the witnesses examined can recollect 
an instance of s^ child losing both its parents while yet aa 
infant 

PARISH OF CLOONGUISH, INCLUDING TOWN OF NSWTOWNFORBKS— - 

SABONY OF LONGFORD. 

PjcaaoMs WHO attenakb thx Examination. — Rev. Mr. 0*Beime, P. P; 
Laughlin M'Can, clerk of petty sessions ; Rev. Dr. Crawford, rector and J. P ; 
Mr. Farrell, considerably farmer ; Mf. Gregg, considerable &rmer ; John Higgins, 
labourer ; John Keefe, labourer. 

There is one deserted child in the parish ; four within the 

last live years ; desertion has decreased, but a cause cannot be 

asMgned; all the children are believed to be illegitimate; they 

Aave never perished before they wete diacovered. All the 
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witnesses agreed that parents of the working classes could not 
provide for their children in the event of their becoming orphans. 
There are about 16 orphan children unable to support them- 
selves, atid belon^ng to six or seven families ; they are mostly 
supported by going from one neighbour to another. Two 
&milies have a small quantity of land, which their neighbours 
assist them to cultivate. There are also some young orphan chil- 
dren, having adult brothers who support them, but who cannot 
be supposed to take the same interest in them as parents. One 
family of orphans, of four individuals, is supported by a contri- 
bution from four of the resident gentry. None are brought up 
by religious orders, or by subscriptions from the working classes. 
All whose parents are not known, or cannot be found, are 
considered deserted. No presentments are obtained from the 
assizes for their support. The churchwarden does not take 
care of orphans, nor, latterly, of deserted children, as the 
parishioners have refused payment of the money levied for that 
purpose. The latter were formerly put out by the church- 
wardens to nutse, to women resident in the parish; but the 
duty of inspection was generally neglected; 3Z. or 4Z. per 
annum was the sum usually paid for nursing, which continued 
to the age at which the woman might consent to adopt the 
child, usually about 10 or 12 years. The fund was supplied 
by parish assessment, and no objection was made to its distribu- 
tioa. There is no Foundling-hospital or orphan institution 
here; th^ children usually mer^e into the families of their 
nurses. If no provision were made for deserted children, some 
would be prevented from deserting them, as they now are by 
the fear of their being brought up as protestants by the pro- 
te9tant parochial authorities: this motive Mr. O'B. knows to be 
influential, from the following circumstance. Some years ago 
he U^ok charge of a deserted child; immediately afterwards two 
others were deserted, with papers on their persons, certifying 
that they were the children of roman catholics; he took charge 
of them also, but proclaimed at his chapel that he would never 
do so again. Not more than two were deserted in the parish 
since. All the witnesses agreed that no further legislation 
was desirable with respect to deserted children. 
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TOWN OF GRANARD — BARONY OF GRANARD. 

Pbrsons who attevdxd thb Examination. — Mr. Peter Corcoran, grocer and 

general retailer; Kir wan, esq. M.D. ; Patrick Maguire, day labourer; 

Montgomery, churchwarden ; Thomas Moxham, farmer, and proprietor of 

cahins in the town, occupied by labourers ; Mr. John Murtagh, cloth-merchant ; 

Rev. Mr. Robinson, rector, and J. P. ; R. M. Sheridan, J. P. ; ' Thompson, 

esq. J. P. 

There are three deserted children in the parish; about 12 
orphans begging, too young to earn a support for themselves; 
it was not known how they might be otherwise provided for. 
There are three or four deserted each year ; the mortality 
among them is very great, as they are mostly ail born diseased. 
They are supposed to be deserted by prostitutes. The number 
has decreased progressively for the last 12 years. At that time 
1 5 were deserted in a single year, and the average was about 
eight. Within the last two years only four have been deserted. 
This decrease has been exactly proportioned to the diflSculty 
the parish has experienced in providing for them, and the conse- 
quently increased circumspection of the churchwardens, who 
now never take charge of a child without the strictest inquiry into 
the circumstances of desertion. The diflSculty commenced with 
the Dublin Founding-hospital requiring 5/. with each child. 
Now that the hospital is closed, the parishioners have refused 
to pay the sums assessed for their support for the last two years. 
The children are all supposed to be illegitimate ; they have 
never been known to have perished before they were discovered. 
Parents of the working classes could not possibly provide for 
their children if they become orphans. There is no contribution 
for orphans, but there are several instances where, when they 
had arrived at such an age that they might be useful in running 
errands, &c., they have been taken in, wnen they must otherwise 
have begged, by the employers of their father. None are sup- 
ported by religious orders or by subscriptions fr<5m the poorer 
classes. All children are considered deserted whose parents are 
not known, or who have abandoned them. The parish have 
never been called on to support an orphan, and is not supposed 
to be obliged to do so. No presentments have been obtained 
from the assizes either for deserted children or orphans. The 
chidren are put out to woman residing in the parish. " When 
I had funds," said Mr. M., " I paid the nurses weekly. They 
brought the children for inspection when they came for pay- 
ment. I am not aware of a legal limit to the expenditure upon 
each child, exclusive of clothing for the child. I have paid 
from Is. 6d, to 2s, 6d, a week for nursing, varying with the 
diflBculty or danger of nursing children affected as they have 
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been almost always with venereaL The oldest we have is four 
years of age. Before 1830 we sent all to the FouncUing-hospitd. 
The fund was derived from parochial assessment. No objection 
was made to its distribution. It arose from confounding it with 
church cess. Sufficient time has not elapsed since the closing 
of the Foundling-hospital to enable us to judge of the effects 
of the new system." None are supported by the Protestant 
Orphan Society. No further legislation on the subject was 
thought desirable by any of the witnesses. 

PARISH OF KILLASHEE — BARONY OF MO Y DOW. 

Pkrsons who attended the Examination. — Thomas Burke, farmer, who holds 20 
acres of land, and occasionally labours himself; Rev. Mr. O'Ferrall, P. P. ; 
Christopher Geehan, day-labourer ; Kev. Mr. Powell, protestant curate ; Rev, 
Mr. Price, Wesleyan clergyman j Michael Shanley, schoolmaster, surveyor, and 
occasionally labourer for hire ; Valentine Skipton, esq. J. P. ; Robert Wilson, 
middle landlord. 

Fob many years there has been no child deserted in the 
parish. 

It was not considered possible with present wa^es for parents 
in the labouring class to spare what might provide for children 
in case of their becoming orphans. In answer to a question, 
Could they spare money to drink ? the Rev, Mr. O'Farrell and 
Mr. Wilson both agreed that they scarcely recollect to have seen 
a labourer drunk ; those who can afford to drink being found 
among tradesmen and farmers. 

UNION OF TEMFLEMICHAEL AND BALLYMACOBMIC — BARONY OF 

ARDAGH. 

PxAsova WHO attenosd' the EUamination — Mr. Carbry, general merchant ; 
Mr. Dwyer, churchwarden ; Mr Ganby, baker, grocer and spirit dealer ; 
Rev. Mr. Hudson; Mr. Keenagh, baker; Rev. Mr. Kennedy, presbyterian 
minister; Rev. Mr. O'Donoghoe, roman-catholic clergyman; Mr. Williams, 
town-serjeant and under agent to Lord Longford. 

There were seven deserted children in the parish, all, 
together with one who lately died, having been deserted since 
February, 1830 ; they were believed, without exception, to be 
illegitimate. The mothers are supposed to conceal their preg- 
nancy as long as possible, and then to go, under some pretence, 
to a strange part of the country and desert the child. But one 
instance has been known, within seven years or longer, in the 
parish where the child perished before it was discovered. All 
the witnesses agreed that from the present wages of the working 
classes, parents could not provide for children in the event of 
their becoming orphans. There are no funds or resources for 
claierted orphans. By the laws providing for deserted children^ 
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an affidavit is required from the person who found the child, 
that he is not, to his knowledge, a relation of it ; that he does 
not know either its fisither or mother ; and that he was not con- 
cerned in its desertion. No presentments are obtained from the 
assizes for the maintenance of deserted and orphan children, but 
the churchwarden invariably takes care of them when such an af- 
fidavit is made. There is no law which provides for orphans. 
Deserted children are put to nurse to women residing in the 
parish ; they are in general left to the care of the nurses, and 
are seldom seen by the churchwardens, unless when the nurse 
comes for money, once in the year or half year. The amount 
of expenditure upon each child is limited by law to 5L per annum. 
The amount given in this parish is 4Z/, until the child is strong 
enough to be put to a trade, generally when from seven to ten 
years' old. They have not as yet had any experience of the 
age at which the parish may get rid of the expense, as before 
the closing of the Foundling-hospital they did so by paying 5/. 
for carrying it to the hospital. The fund from which the church- 
warden draws for their maintenance is derived from parochial 
assessment, which is made according to an ancient 'division into 
catrons, townparks and plots. Many complaints are made of the 
irregularity of this division. There is no reason for discontent 
with the distribution by the churchwardens. There is no 
Foundling-hospital to which the children can be sent Those 
nursed by the country people are frequently adopted by thenv 
the parish being glad to get rid of the expense, otherwise they 
are apprenticed, at the expense of the parish, to some cheap, 
trade, at the earliest possible age. The character of the children 
in after life must depend chiefly on that of the family to which 
they are entrusted, and the churchwarden generally considers it 
his duty to examine the character of the nurse. The practice 
of taking charge of deserted children does not to any great 
extent lead to uieir desertion. 

COUNTY MEATH. 
UNION OP CLONAHDANDKILLYON. — BARONY OP UPPER MOYFENRAGH. 

* 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Thomas Blackall, miller and 
farmer; Mr. Matthew Cowley, small farmer ; Francis Dames, esq., J. P.; Hugh 
Donoghue, labourer; Patrick Downey, farmer; Patrick Farrell, labourer; 
Rev. Michael Flanaghan, P. P. of Coddamstown ; Rev. Thomas Flood* P. P. of 
Clonard ; Mr. Patrick Gorman, farmer ; Mr. Christopher Gosteen, farmer ; 
Mr. Philip Grady, shopkeeper ; Denis Hanagan, labourer; John Hevey, esq., 
lai^e holder of land ; Mr. Thomas Hopkins, cl^rk of petty sessions ; G^orett 
Jaekson, labourer; Thomas Keever, farmer; Mr. S. Keman, schoolmaster; 
Thomas Monks, labourer ; Matthew Mctoney, gaoler ; Matthew Murray, carpen- 
ter ; Edward Murray, gaoler ; John H. Nangle, esq. J. P. ; Rev. Edward Nixon, 
vicar; Mr. Christophef O'Neill, shopkeeper and farmer; Rev. Mr. Pfthh^, 
protetteat retter of CaMle Clirbery; Mr. Miehasl Rickwrd, fiurmw; Mr< iota. 
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Roche, ihopkeeper; James H. Korke, eaq , J. P; Robert Rynd, esq., J. P. ; 
Serjeant SeQior, polioe ; Mr. George Von Freight, , chief constable ; Anthony 
Wa]sh> labourer. 

There are no deserted children in the union. There is one 
orphan, an illegitimate child. The father always denied it. 
The mother supported him till her death, which took place 
about eight years ago. He is 12 years old, and is supported 
by the neighbours. Considering the present rate of wages of 
the working -classes, all concur in opinion that it is perfectly 
impossible for parents to provide for their children, in tne event 
of their becoming orphans. 

COUNTY WESTMEATH. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq, James O'Flynn, Esq. 

PARISH OF BALLINACARRIG KILBRIXY. — BARONY OF MOYGISH. 
PxasoNs WHO ATTXNDED THE EXAMINATION — Rcv. Gerald Beere ; Doctor Cotter, 
dispensary surgeon ; William Cox, labourer ; Mr. William Curries ; Retr. 
Afichael Mullen, P. P. ; PMrick Murtagh, labourer ; Henry O'Connor, esq. ; 
James West, esq., J. P. 

TtiERE are at present no deserted children, and but few 
orpbans. One child was exposed some time ago, but died 
shortly afterwards. Deserted children were always supposed to 
be illegitimate^ and were supported by contributions*. Orphans 
wete generally maintained by the employers of the parents, a3 
it is quite impossible for a laoourer to lay up any provision for 
hiB i^ldren, in case of their becoming orphans. The practice 
of desertine children has decreased since the closing of the 
Foondling-nospital, and no legislative interference was deemed 
desirable, as the niunber is so small, and any certain fund would 
be likely to increase or cause desertion. Inere is an instance, 
in an adjoining parish, of a deserted child being supported by 
its fiidier, who came forward when the clergyman refused to 
take it 

PARISH OF BENOWEN. — BARONY OF KILKENNY, WEST. 
Persons who atimvdkdtbm Examination. — William Conlon; Rev. T. Caulfield, 
rector ; Michael Finney, begsar ; Patrick Geraghty ; Rev. J. Kearney, P. P. ; Peggy 
Eoemon, beggar, with three (^dren, her husband begging with three more in another 
part of the country ; Mr. Charles Lennon, farmer ; Mr. Philip Lenon, farmer ; John 
Miars, labourer; John Monreal, miller; Thomas Stubbs, esq. J. P. of Cork, re- 
siding here. 

There has been but one deserted child within t^e last three 
yeai« in the parish. 

Rev. J. Kearney, parish priest, says, '* I do not consider any 
further legislative interference necessary for the protection of 
des^rtedhcbSchreii^ and any regular fund would be suxetAmet^^ta^ 
the number." 
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PARISH OF CASTLEPOLLARD. — RARONY OF HALFFOURE, OR DEMIFOURE. 

Persons who attended the Examination, — Rev. John Burke, P. P. ; Rev. Adol- 
phus Drought, protestant curate ; William Fagan, farmer ; Mr. Simon Fagan, 
fanner ; Thomas Halpin, farmer ; Captain Pakenham, J. P. ; William Dutton 
Pollard, esq., J. P. ; Nicholas Rieve, farmer. 

The number of deserted children and orphans in the parish 
is very small, and those that are, receive support from contribu- 
tions of private persons, as there is no public fund for the 
purpose ; they are always illegitimate. It was considered quite 
mipossible for parents to provide for their children among the 
working classes, in the present state of wages. There is no 
foundling-hospital in the parish; and since the Foundling- 
hospital in Dublin has been closed, the practice of deserting 
children has very much decreased, so that it seemed dangerous 
that any legislative interference should take place. 

COUNTY MEATH. 
PARISH OP CASTLETOWN DELVIN. BARONY OF DELVIN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Joseph Fitzgerald, P.P. ; Lau- 
rence Lloyd Henry, esq. J. P. ; Mr. Michael Hope, farmer ; Rev. Robert A. 
Martin, protestant curate; Mr. James Seery, farmer; Robert Morgan Tighe, 
esq., J. P.; the Marquis of Westmeath, lord lieutenant of the county. 

There is but one of these in the parish, the child of a woman 
who died under a hedge on her way from Cavan ; it is supported 
by a quarterly collection at the roman catholic chapel, which 
amoimts to about 5*. There has been no other case for several 
years. Parents of the working classes could not possibly pro- 
vide for their children^ in the event of their becoming orphans, 
considering the present rate of wages. The present system, by 
which deserted children are provided for, is considered the best 
which could be adopted; any other would be likely to increase 
the number. Mr. Henry mentioned a case of a child sent to 
him as deserted, who, on Mr. Henry's refusal to receive him, 
was supported by his father. 

PARISH OP LILLUCAN. — BARONY OP FARBILL. 

Persons who attended the Examination, — Rev. James Alexander, rector ; Rev. 
John Curran, P.P.. ; George M. T. Drought, esq., police magistrate; Matthew 
Keefie, farmer ; David Moore, shopkeeper ; Peter Purdon, esq. 

There is not one deserted child in the parish, nor has 
been these three years. The crime of desertion of children 
is supposed to have decreased very much since the closing of 
the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. 

When cases occur. Rev. Mr. Curran said, " the child is sup- 
poTted by a subscription under the direction of the parish priest, 
and ^collected on some appointed Simday.'* 
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With tegard to a provision for deserted children, Mattiiew 
Keefe did not think it necessary, children being very rarely 
deserted ; and Rev. Mr. Carran thought a fund, under the di- 
rection of the clergyman, may be useful. 

COUNTY WEXFORD. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggins, Esq. ; W. T. Mc. Callagh, Esq. 

PARISHES OF KILCORMACK, GOREY, CLOUGH, AND LESKINFERE — 

BARONY OF GOREY. 

• 

PxRsoirs WHO ATTENDED THE ExAMiNATioK. — Richard Bolton, Esq., town of 
Gorey ; John P. Brownrigg, Esq., Barnadowen ; Rev. T. O. Moore, Les- 
kinfere Glebe, Camolin ; Captain Owen, Millmount ; Major Owen, Woodlands. 

There are none in the parish of Leskinfere. On an average 
of three years, half-a-dozen children have not been deserted m 
the parish of Gorey. Deserted children are mostly illegitimate ; 
and there have been one or two instances of their having 
perished before they were discovered. It is hardly ever possible 
for parents belonging to the working classes, considering the 
present price of labour, to provide for their children out of their 
wages, in the event of their becoming orphans, though some 
indeed have attempted to do so. They are not supported by 
private contributions, nor any religious establishments known to 
bring up or shelter them. It has not been heard that the poorer 
classes make anj?^ weekly subscriptions for the purpose of putting 
to nurse those children deserted within the parish. Orphans are 
not considered to come within the meaning of the laws which 
provide for deserted children ; nor any children, except those 
of whom both the parents are unknown. Presentments are 
obtained from the assizes for the maintenance of deserted 
childi%n and orphans. The churchwardens cannot now interfere 
in the case of deserted and orphan children. Children are not 
now put out by the churchwardens, and when sent from 
under the constant inspection of the parochial authorities, they 
have been neglected. Inspection is the duty of the overseer^• 
The expenditure on each child is limited to £5 per annum. 
The fund from which the churchwardens formerly drew for their 
maintenance was parochial assessments ; but since the abolition 
of church rates none has been made, in consequence of the 
difficulty of making any assessments, owing to the smallness of 
the sum required, and the necessity of apploting the tax pro- 
portionally. 

There was no reason to be dissatisfied with the distribution of 
that fund by the churchwardens, and they never have been 
foand guilty of peculation. There is no apprentice fund. 
There is no foundling-hospital. The children put to nurs^ wW\ 

w 
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the country people Beem to be more moral and useful members 
of society than uiose reared in orphan institutions. The expense 
of maintaining deserted children, by putting them to nurse with 
the peasantry, is not greater than would be incurred by sup- 
porting them in a foundling hospital. The Rev. Mr. Moore 
remarks, that men who have been educated in the foundling- 
hospital often turn out well ; but numerous instances have been 
known of females so educated being the victims of seduction. 
Hitherto no children have been supported by the Protestant 
Orphan Society. It is uncertain whetner the mortality amongst 
those who are sent to a foundling-hospital be greater than toe 
mortality of those who have been put to nurse. One of the 
principad objections to the foundling-hospital was, that a child 
once placed within its walls, was for life lost sight of by those who 
otherwise would have known and exerted some influence over it. 
The practice of providing for deserted children does not lead to 
their desertion, since the closing of the Foundling-hospital in 
Dublin. The Rev. Mr. Moore says : " Infanticide has taken 
the place of desertion. Some provision ought to be made for 
the protection of deserted children, which might be effected by 
the establishment of distinct foundling-hospitals.'^ 



MUNSTEB-COUNTY CLARE. 

Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; E. B. Molloy, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILMANAHEEN—BARONY OF CORCOMROE. 

PsRsoKs WHO ATTSNDKD THK ExAMKATioK. — Austin Carfig, oneof the late enumer- 
ators under the Commission for the Public Instruction ; Thomas Curran, dyer and 
pawnbroker ; James Daly, apothecary and innkeeper ; Lawrence Doherty^. 
Jabouier; John Donofffaue, a cottier, holding five acres; Doctor Flnucane» 
dispensary surgeon ; John Higgins, labourer ; James Keane, farmer of 13 acres ; 
Thomas Lysaght, labourer ; Austin McCarthy, a cottier holding two acres ; Rer. 
Mr. M'Nally, P. P. ; Patrick M'Namara, weaver ; Mr. Malone, farmer of nine 
acres, and tithe collector ; John Malone, a cottier holding four acres ; Johin 
Morissy, weaver ; James Mulqueny, farmer of five acres ; John O'Reilly publican 
and fanner ; Patrick Quinn, baker ; Widow Rourke, widow of a carpenter, 
supporting four orphans ; Matthias Thynne, shopkeeper ; Rev. Archdeacon Whitty« 
protestant rector, and justice of the peace ; Mechanics, labourers and other^ 
besides the above, were examined by the Assistant Commissioners. 

AccoRDiNa to Archdeacon Whitty, there had not been more 
than 12 deserted children found in that and the neighbouring 
parish within the last three years ; three of these were then sup- 
ported by the parish, and they appeared to the Assistant Comr 
missioners to be in very good health, and well taken care of by 
those to whose charge they had been entrusted bv the church^, 
wardens. As to whether the desertion of infants had increased 
or not, all the witnesses who were examined expressed thenar 
selves satisfied tliat the crime, owing to the activity of the late 
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roman catholic clergyman of the parish, had of late years much 
diminished. A very great number also of those witn whom the 
Assistant Commissioners conversed, attributed the reduced 
number of foundlings to the closing of the Foundling-hospital ; 
and it was stated that no instance had been known there of 
deserted children perishing before they had been discovered. 
As to whether it was possible for the labourer to make any 
provision for his children in the event of their becoming orphans^ 
it is only necessary to refer to the rate of wages (Sd, a day) in 
that district, to be convinced that no such attempt has ever been 
made. Several labourers were even anxious to know whether 
it was fanning^ the Assistant Commissioners were, in asking 
such in their opinion, an absurd question. There are no orphan 
children supported there by private contributions, nor by any 
religious orders, nor by subscription of a penny a week among 
the poorer classes. The reason why deserted cnildren alone are 
provided by the parish is, that the law is silent as to the support 
of orphans, whose condition, in one or two instances Ennisty«- 
mon, was wretched in the extreme, and could not be surpassed 
in the extent of misery and neglect by that of the generality of 
deserted children. As was before stated, those children when 
discovered are put out to nurse by the churchwardens, and are 
taken care of by some poor people in the parish, whose conduct 
deserves great praise for their kindness and attention to them. 
About 5Z. per annum is allowed for the expenditure of each 
child. An assessment was levied by the foundling officers 
(persons who are not remunerated for their trouble, and incur 
much odium) upon all the inhabitants of the parish. From a 
feeling that this tax, in consequence of being laid on by the 
vestry, is connected with church cess, which was universally 
believed to have been abolished, there has been for some time 
a disinclination manifested towards its collection ; and latterly, 
from the impossibility of realizing the sum required for this 

Eurpose in the usual way, one or two benevolent persons have 
een obliged to advance the requisite sum until the ensuing 
assizes, when an application would be made to the grand jury 
to ascertain the course the parochial officers were to pursue with 
regard to levying the foundling charges. There is no hospital 
now to which foundlings can be sent from that district; but it 
wais hoped that the children would turn out well, from the 
attention which has been paid by Archdeacon Whitty to their 
education; and it was the reverend gentleman's own opinion 
that these children are altogether much better taken care of in 
the present manner than they would be immured within the 
wails of the Foundling-hospital, where he had every reason to 
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believe they were mast shamefully neglected. There were na 
children there supported by the Protestant Orphan Society, It 
vas the general opinion that some alteration was absolutely 
necessary in the mode of collecting the money to defray the 
expense of supporting the foundlings; and many intelligent 
persons in that part of the country saw no reason why this tax 
might not be levied easily together with the other baronial 
diarges. 

COUNTY CORK. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PARISH OP HOLY TRINITY, OR CHRIST CHURCH, CITY OF CORK. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Mr. Abraham Abell, officer of health ; 
Mr. Michael Joseph Barry ; Rev. Charles H. Leslie, rector ; Mr. George Love, 
overseer of the parish ; appointed by the officers of health. 

Children that are deserted are supposed, in almost all cases, 
to be illegitimate. No instance is Known of their perishing 
before they were discovered. 

The parish is supposed to be bound to provide for every child 
of this description until it is received into the Foundling- 
hospital. The churchwarden invariably takes charge of deserted 
children. 

The number of foundlings, from Easter 1831 to Easter 1832, - was 30 

1832 to — 1833, - —27 

1833 to — 1834, - —21 

1834 to — Sept. 16, — 8 

The reason of the decrease appears to be, that a lesser number 
have been sent in from the country than there were formerly. 

It is only at Easter that childreiji are received into the hospital. 
The suras assessed at vestry for the support of the children, 
previously to their being received into the hospital, were — 

1832 - - £100 

1833 • . 20, there being a balance in hand. 

1834 - - 65, of which 20/. went to make up a defi- 

ciency of last year. 

Each child is given to the parish nurse, and as soon as possible 
afterwards to a wet nurse in the country. The salary of the 
parish nurse is 5s. per week, 3^. 6d. of which is paid out of the 
fund above mentioned, and Is. 6rf. out of the money collected at 
the church on Sundays. Formerly a certain sum was got for 
each child, but this was found to produce bad eflfects. 

The salary of the wet nurse is 15^. per quarter ; and the 
medical attendant lOZ. per annum. 

The children are placed out to nurse by the churchwardens 
till the time of receiving them into the hospital. 
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The nurse in the country shows the child or children to the 
churchwardens once a quarter. In general, these nurses feel 
the strongest affection for the children in their charge; and 
instances have been known of their keeping the children, so 
entrusted to them, altogether. The Foundling-hospital, which 
receives children at Easter, is the only one to which children 
deserted in the parish can be sent. 

The general character of those who have come out of the 
Foundling-hospital has not been by any means good. The 
general impression appeared to be, that the Foundling-hospital 
is much mismanaged. It is ascertained that most of the females 
who came from it become prostitutes. There are a few of the 
children supported by the Protestant Orphan Society placed 
with families. The present provision appears to be quite suf- 
ficient, although the mode of management may be in some 
degree objectionable. 

PARISH OF KILBROGAN AND BALLYMOODAN — BARONY OP 

KINALMEAKY. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — John Basset, weaver; Mr. Thomas 
BuUen, farmer, holding 57 acres; Mr. Robert Clark, farmer; Mrs. Rebecca 
Clarke, employed to take foundlings to Cork ; Mr. Robert Edwards, tobacconist ; 
Mr. Michael Falvey, churchwarden of 1833 ; Mr. John Fawsitt, shopkeeper, 
churchwarden of Ballymoodan in 1833; Thomas Haward, weaver; Mr, William 
Homey brook, farmer ; Rev. William Hunter, minister of the presbyterian con- 
gregations ; Rev. Arthur Knox, vicar of Ballymoodan ; John Lindsay, weaver ; 
Mr. Richard James Long, churchwarden of Kilbrogan for the present year ; Rev. 
Daniel M* Sweeny, roman catholic rector; Rev. Horace T. Newman, rector of 
Kilbrogan ; Robert Philips, weaver ; Cornelius Quillinan, labourer ; Mr. George 
Stanley, farmer, holding 175 acres; Mr. Thomas Tanner, farmer; Mr. Stewart 
Tressilian, churchwarden of the present year. 

A MOST extraordinary mode of providing for foundlings has 
been adopted for some years in the parishes of Ballymoodan and 
Kilbrogan. Formerly, when the funds of the Cork Foundling- 
hospital were very considerable, there was no objection to re- 
ceiving children from diflferent parts of the country. Every 
child which was exposed in Bandon was in consequence sent to 
Cork, and the woman who brought it generally took a letter 
to the churchwarden of some parish there, who sent the child to 
the hospitaL When, in consequence of the diminution of the 
fiinds in the hospital, a regulation was made that no foundling 
should be received but those of Cork and the liberties, the 
parochial authorities of Bandon had recourse to the following 
expedient to save their parishes from the burden of supporting 
the foundlings. Each child, as soon as possible after being dis- 
covered, was given in charge to a woman named Rebecca Clarke, 
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who was understood to take it to Cork and get it into tlie 
hospital; she received lOs, for each child. It appears that this 
system cantinues still. Mrs. Clarke on being examined stated, 
tnat her mode of getting a child into the hospital is to expose it 
in Cork; and this she always does, either at the gate of the 
hospital or in some gentleman's hall ; the child of course then 
becomes a foundling of the parish in which it is thus exposed, 
and it is sent by the churchwarden of that parish to the hospitaL 
Within a fortnight from the present time, 2d October, 1834, 
Mrs. Clarke has exposed a child in this way; she says that 
although she has been going on thus for years, a length of time, 
she was but once detected, and then she could not be punished, 
as she was not caught in the fact. 

This account of the way in which the children were disposed 
of after they left Bandon, rests on the authority of Mrs. Clarke 
alone. The foundling overseers knew or know nothing more 
than that she got the children and was paid. The witnesses, 
however, gave her a good character, and she herself speaks 
with the greatest apparent candour and openness, and there is 
every reason to believe, with truth. 

Mt, Fausitt says, " that on taking office last year he felt he 
could not in conscience allow children to be taken off without 
having any further security for their safety than the mere word 
of an individual ; and that accordingly the first two foundlings 
that were taken up in his year he put out to nurse to women 
residing near town. In this, he says his conduct was so much 
disapproved of, on account of the expense brought on the parish, 
that he sent the next child by Mrs. Clarke to Cork, she promis* 
ing to bring a certificate of its safe admission from a friend of 
hers in the hospital." Mrs. Clarke says, " that it was clearly 
impossible that she could bring any such certificate ;" and Mr." 
Fausitt says, " that when she did not bring it, he declared that 
he would put every other f<iundling out to nurse." In conse- 
quence of this declaration, Mr. Falvey, Mr. Fausitt's colleague, 
took up all the other children of that year and sent them to Cork.' 
The witnesses admit the unjustifiable nature of the proceedings, 
but plead in excuse, that if the children had been retained, there 
would have been three times as many exposed, and tlie parish 
would incur a very heavy annual expense. However, all declared, 
that whatever be the consequence, a second exposure of a child 
shall not be suffered to t£ike place again. 

Since the Easter of this year, three children have been sent 
off from Ballymoodan ; last year six were sent off; two were 
retained, as before mentioned, by Mr. Fausitt, and two died, 
after being discovered, and before there was time to send them off. 
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One of them was . believed to have died in consequence of 
exposure. From Kilbrogan three children were sent off this 
year. 

The expense of the two children, who are at nurse in Bally- 
moodan parish, is 3/. a year for each; they are shown every 
three months to the overseer. 

It would appear from some statements of Mrs. Clarke's, that 
under the present management of the Foundling-hospital at 
Cork, it is very easy for the parent to find out with whom a 
child is put to nurse, and not impossible for a mother to get 
herself chosen the nurse of her own child. " I have heard," says 
Mrs. Clarke, " nurses say at the hospital gate ^in Cork, that 
such and such people gave them presents and made much of 
them to make them take good care of their child. I recollect 
also one child that I took to Cork, it was about twelve months 
old. The day after I came home a woman came to me to know 
if I could direct her so as to find out the person that the child was 
given to nurse to ; I told her it was sent to a Mrs. Crawley, the 
parish nurse. The woman went to Cork, found out from ^rs. 
Crawley, that it was given to a Mrs. Murphy, and sho saw the 
child with the latter. Some time after she came to me again, and 
told me what I tell you, and made me a present of some whis- 
key, eggs, tea, co£^e, and sugar." Mrs. Clarke says further, 
" there was another child that 1 was going to Cork with, when 
I met a man and woman at Innishannon Bridge. The man 
asked me was I taking the child to the hospital, and I said I 
was ; and he and his wife looked at it and said it was a very fine 
one. He told me that his wife was just recovered, after being de- 
livered of a dead child, and that she was going to the hospital to 
see if she could get a child to nurse. He said it would be a 
good thing if she could get the child I had in my arms. I said, 
may be she could if she applied next day at the hospital ; she 
would know it (it was a girl) by a small mark it had on the back 
of its neck; she did try next day, and got the same child, and is 
rearing it now, may be it's her own, may be not." 

With respect to a provision for foundlings, the Rev. Mr. New- 
man says, " I am satisfied that the practice of taking charge of 
deserted children and placing them at nurse in the parish in 
which they, are taken up leads to theij desertion. When I came 
here about sixteen years ago, I found fifty children on the parish* 
At that time the hospital at Cork was open, and we had them all 
sent there as quickly as possible. The number of foundlings in 
each of the following years was considerably less than in any of 
the preceeding. 
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*^ At the same time, I should say that I think the system of 
sending children to an hospital is liable to great objections. I 
am sure that a child will be better brought up, and his hdbits 
will be more naturally formed when he is placed in a family. 
Perhaps if foundlings were put out with families, in some pUioe 
distant from that in which they are taken up, and if a sort of reci- 
procity were established between parishes in different parts of 
the country, the advantage of both systems at present in opera- 
tion might be combined, and the leading evils avoided." 

COUNTY KERRY. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lube, Esq. 
PARISH OF KILLARNEY BARONY OF MAGONIHY. 

Persons who attekded the Examination. — Mr. Connor, manager of loan fund. 
Rev. Mr. Dunne, coadjutor; Rev. Mr. Fitzmaurice, parish priest of Killamey 
and part of Aghdoe ; Rev. Mr. Herbert, vicar of Killamey and KUcumimn ; 
Rev. Mr. Herbert, rector of Castle Island; Mr. David Murphy, linen-draper. 

During the last three years there have been, on an annaal 
average, about two children exposed in the parish of Killarney. 
These have, in almost every instance, been ascertained to be the 
oflFspring of strangers and of illegitimate birth. Foundlings 
when discoverd are always brought to the priest's house, and by 
him placed with nurses, with whom they remain until they are 
of an age to maintain themselves. At the present moment there 
are eight or ten foundlings who are supported by a charitable 
fund arising from collections and contributions received at 
the chapel. The money collected at the church is partly 
applied to the assistance of five or six children who have been 
left orphans. It has been observed, that children who have 
been deserted generally turn out worse than others, in as much 
as it is probable that they have not been well treated, and more 
particularly have not had the authority of a parent to direct 
them. It has never been the practice in Killarney to send 
deserted children to the Foundling-hospital; "but," says the 
Rev. Mr. Herbert, rector of Castle Island, " I have, with much 
advantage, threatened to resort to that practice in my parish ; 
and although we are at present supporting six foundlings by 
vestry cess, none of them have been exposed since my residence 
in the parish, a period of about three years. I am satisfied that 
formerly children have been deserted in a safe place, and after- 
wards given to the mother to nurse. The practice has ceased 
since the announcement of my determination to send theiii all 
to the Foundling-hospital. 
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COUNTY LIMERICK. 
fizaminatioM taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lubi, Esq. 

PARISHES OF CHAPEL RUSSEL AND KILCORNAN — ^BARONY OF KENRY. 
PARISH OF NEWCASTLE — BARONY OF LOWER CONNELLO. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Dr. Coll, parish priest 6f 
Newcastle ; Alfred Furlong, esq. agent to the Earl of Devon ; Rev. John Locke, 
rector of Newcastle and Monygea ; John Pearce, esq. surgeon and physician 
to the dispensary ; Mr. Percy, chief constable of Newcastle upwards of ld| 
years. 

With regard to the number of deserted children then on the 
parish, and the increase or decrease of the system, the Rev. Mf. 
Locke said, that about two years ago a deserted child was given 
out to nurse, but it had since died; and he did not know of 
another case, 

Mr. Furlong mentioned two or three cases, however ; and 
Mr. Locke thought, that since the suppression of the Foundling- 
hospital the number of deserted children had decreased, to his 
knowledge. 

It was observed by Mr. Coll, that it was the custom to lay such 
children at the priesf s door, or bring them, when found, to the 
priest. He determined, however, not to take any part in pro- 
viding for them, and announced his resolution to the people ; 
and this had the effect of putting a stop to thus exposing them. 
There is now no regulation or provision whatsoever for them, 
but they generally find out to whom they belong, and force them 
on their relations. There have been cases, when the child was 
put out to nurse, and nobody being afterwards forthcoming to 
take charffe of it, the nurse has refused to take care of the 
child any longer. It was stated that this practice of child drop- 
ping or deserting infants had decidedly decreased since the 
closing of the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. 

COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lube, Esq. 

parish of st. mary*s, cloinmel — barony of iffa and offa. 

(east barony.) 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Roman 
Catholic clergyman ; Rev. Mr. Bell, master of the endowed school ; Ben- 
jamin B. Bradshaw, esq., J. P.; William Chaytor, esq. mayor of Clonmei; 
Mr. Grub, merchant ; Mr. John Racket, proprietor of Tippcrary Free Press ; 

Mr. Hodges, attorney; David Malcomson, proprietor of factories; ^ 

Meagher, shoemaker, Mr. O'Connor, foreman of the Clonmei Advertiser ; 
Rev. Mr. Stephenson, Protestant clergyman; Thomas Walsh, labourer; and 
many others present at different times. 

There were four or five foundlings in the church' last Easter 
Sunday ; two were up to 10 years of age. The suppression of 
the Foundling-hospital has diminished the number ; they used 
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to be left at persons' doors in order to be sent to the hospitaL The 
churchwardens take charge of the infants, and the vestry cess is 
levied. Two or three children left by their parents are begging 
about the streets. There was a child deserted by the mother, 
who fled from Clonmel ; the churchwarden would do nothing. 
Sheaham's wife kept it for three months, when it died. In the 
county of Waterford, near Clonmel, two orphan children died of 
starvation about six years ago, in the scarce year ; they were 
about 12 years old ;~l;hey perished on the road side, in the middle 
of the day ; they fainted away as they were way&ring ; they 
were left to perish in the inclemency of the weather. James 
Smith, boatman, gives the story, and is not sure whether an 
inquest was held. A subscription is made for cholera orphans, 
and by donations from other chariti.es ; five are on hand. 

A woman is employed to rear the foundlings ; she rears them 
by spoon-meat. Since the hospital was closed the cases are 
tare. Inquiry was made by Mr. Baldwin into the condition of 
the children ; and instruction was given that they should be better 
taken care of by the woman, as there had been a representation 
of misconduct. Those of sufficient age are sent to school. Mr. 
O'Connor thinks it would be injurious to make a provision for 
foundlings by an hospital ; tliere is no objection to the present 
system. / 

PROVINCE OF ULSTER — COUNTY ANTBIM. 
PARISH OP ANTRIM — BARONY OF ANTRIM, (uPPER HALF.) 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Dr. Bruce; Dr. Birson, surgeon 
of dispensary ; Rev. James Carby, Presbyterian minister; Mr. S. Clarke; G. S. 
Clarke, esq., ma^strate ; Mr. M. Crauford; Rev. Daniel Cural, parish priest ; 
Mr. M. Dickie, Mr. M. Gibson ; Rev. William Greene, Protestant vicar; Mr. 
J. £. Ledlie, publican ; Dr. M'Master, surgeon and apothecary ; Rev. Robert 
Magill, Presbyterian minister ; Mr. J. Skelton, agent to Lord Ferrard, &c. &c : 
and many of the paupers. 

The number of deserted children at present in the parish is 
four. There appears to have been no change in the number of 
yearly desertions within the memory of any of the witnesses, at 
least not such as to have been remarked. They are generally 
supposed to be illegitimate, and very rarely perish before they 
are discovered. 

In some cases provision might be made by the working classes 
for their children in case of their becoming orphans, but it is very 
seldom done ; they generally spend the surplus of their earnii^ 
in the public-house. There are no regular contributions for tiie 
support of orphans, nor are they supported by religious orders. 
Deserted children are taken cliarge of by the churchwardens, and 
supported by a tax levied on the parish. 
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Here the eonslnicdon put on the statute is very wide, allowing 
aid to deserted children, even when above three or four years old 
at the time of desertion ; and some orphans in the case of cholera 
were received on the parish under this statute (though contrary 
to the statute, but was not considered in the parish). There are 
no presentments obtained from the assizes for deserted children 
in this parish. 

They are generally put out to nurse by the churchwardens, 
and in this parish the practice with respect to the payment of 
nurses differs from that of most other parishes, the allowance here 
being from 4/. to 6/. 7«., whilst in other parishes it is not more 
^n 52. late Irish currency. They are never put to women 
restding in another parish to be nursed, and are regularly 
inspected by the parochial autliorities. There are no reasons 
apparent why there should be any discontent relative to the dis* 
tribution of the sum levied for the maintenance of deserted 
children by the churchwardens. 

There is no foundling-hospital in the parish. The prevalent 
opinion is, that children put to nurse with the country people are 
likely to be more healthy and stronger, and to become more 
moral and more useful members of society than those brought up 
in an orphan institution. 

Those deserted children who are nursed by the country people 
generally become labourers or servants, and sometimes weavers. 
There is no apprentice fund. 

It was less expensive to provide for the children by sending 
them to the Foundling-hospital wh^n open, than by sending 
them to be nursed by the peasantry; for 5/. paid to the Found- 
ling-hospital, left the parish free from all further charges. There 
has been no remark made, as to the difference of conduct in after- 
life between children who have been deserted and that of others. 

If deserted children are not provided for by the parish, they 
must have recourse to begging as a means of support, when only 
a few years of age. 

The practice of desertion has not decreased since the closing 
of the Fouudllug-hospital in Dublin ; however, the number here 
is small. But it is thought that the number of bastards ha9 
increased latterly. 

The committee of the mendicity affords relief to many children 
aot coming within the Act of Parliament, and the parish occa- 
sionally assists some, and would wish to have a discretionary 
power of relieving others by paying for their nursing, &c at 
fiiraiers' houses, or with the poor and well conducted relatives, 
under the superintendence of curates or overseers. 
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PARISH OF CARRICKFERGUS — TOWN OF CA|lftICICFBRGUSw 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Daniel Blur, nMrduuit; 
William Burleigh, esq. magistrate ; Rev. Mr. Carter, Protestant curate ; Mr. 
John Coates, secretary to the grand jury, county Antrim ; Admiral Dawson ; 
Mr. Samuel Erskine ; Rev. Mr. Flinter, independent minister ; Dr. Forsyth, 
physician to the dispensary ; Rev. Arthur O'Neil, parish priest ; ftey. Mr. 
Paul, Presbyterian minister ; Mr. Price ; Captain Rowan, late inspeelor of 
eounty Antrim gaol ; Mr. George Spear, treasurer to the mendicity; Wmjam 
Stewart, esq. magistrate ; Mr. William Stewart, surgeon. 

Deserted children are generally supposed to be ille^timate ; 
their support does not come upon the parish, except when 
deserted under 12 months of age, and then they are taken care 
of by the overseers ; their maintenance is only provided, the 
overseers not regarding it as their duty to provide for their 
education. The greatest sum that has been levied on the 
parish for the maintenance of a child is 2s. per week, or 5L 4s, 
per annum. There has been no change observed in the annual 
number of desertions ; there are four supported by the parish 
at present. There are very few instances of deserted children 
perishing before they were discovered. 

Considering the present state of labour and rates of wages, it 
is deemed quite impracticable for the working classes to make 
provision for their children in the event of their becoming 
orphans; it is seldom attempted. There is no savings bank 
in this district Orphans are not supported by private con- 
tributions or by religious orders. There are no children in 
tliis parish under the protection of the Protestant Orphan Society. 
There has been no maintenance obtained by presentment from 
the assizes for either deserted children or orphans. 

Those deserted who are supported by the parish are put out 
to nurse to women in the parish, and are visited by the over* 
seers; they are sufficiently provided with every thing bat 
education, and are brought to be viewed by the churchwardens 
and parishioners at the Easter vestry. The fund is procured by 
statutory parochial assessment; its distribution, by the church- 
wardens, and gives general satisfaction, except that no education 
is provided. No children have ever been sent from this parish 
to a foundling-hospital. 

The mental improvement of children put out to nurse with 
the country people is not much attended to ; still it is believed 
that children put out to nurse are better initiated in the diffi«« 
culties of life than those who are maintained in institutions^ 
they are stated to be grievously neglected in point of education* 
The expense of putting children out nurse is not so great as it is 
generally supposed that the expense of an institution would be. 
No difference has been observed between the course in after 
life of those who had been deserted in infancy and others. If 
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not prodded for by the parish, they must beg as soon as thev 
are able to ask alms. Tne taking charge of deserted children is 
not supposed to increase the number of desertions. No decrease 
has taken place since the closing of tlie Foundling-hospital i^i 
Dublin. It is considered desirable that deserted children should 
be provided for, ^even if illegitimacy were increased by the 
provision. 

COUNTY DONEGAL. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; J. R. Barrj, Esq. 

PARISH OF KUiBARRON AND INNISMACSAINT, INCLUDING TOWN OF BALLT- 

SHANNON. — ^BARONY OF TYRHU6H. 

PsBSONS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Mr. W. Allingham, mercliant; 
Mr. Bariley, attorney, Dublin; Mr. William BeU, publican; Doctor 
Crawford, surgeon of the dispensary ; S. Crawford, esq. attorney ; the Rer. 
John Cammins, parish priest of Kilbarron ; M. Davis, esq. J. P. ; Rev. John 
Dunbar, curate of Innismacsaint; William Erskine, merchant : Captain Charles 
FergusBon, J. P. ; Patrick Gorrigle, a small farmer; the Rev. George Griffith, 
curate of Kilbarron ; Mr. Irwin, clerk of the petty sessions, and colle;'tor and 
secretary of the Ballyshannon Mendicity; Rev. D. Kelly, Roman Catholic 
curate, Kilbarron; Mr. P. Kelly, brewer; Mr. J. Kerrison, BundoraOy inn- 
keeper and farmer ; Rev. Francis McDonnell, parish priest, Innismacsaint; Mr. 
J. M*6owan, merchant ; Mr. John M^Gowan, bangbeggar to the Mendicity of 
Innishannon ; Mr. J. Moriarthy, publican; Rev. Mr. Ramsay, Roman Catholic 
enrate, Kilbarron ; Mr. John Scott, stamp distributor ; Doctor J. Shell ; Simon 
Sheil, esq. Wardtown ; The Rev. G. Nesbit Tredennick, rector of KUbfuron. 

There are four foundlings at present supported by the parish, 
and one lately died ; the average has been about four a year. It 
has been observed, that the number has rather increased since 
the closing the Foundling-hospitaL 

All those at present in the parish are supposed to be illegiti- 
mate. There is no reason to believe that such class of children 
often perish from neglect. When the uncertainty of employ- 
ment is considered, it may safely be said that it is quite impos- 
sible for a labourer to do anything more than barely to exist 
Consequently, he never can make any provision for his children. 

The construction put upon the laws for deserted children is, 
that those only can be considered such who have been found 
deserted under the age of one year, and whose parents are not 
known and cannot be discovered. When the parish refuses to 
raise a fund for the maintenance of these children, it is obtained, 
an the application of the clergyman, by the order of the judge 
of assize, and is raised with the county cess. There is no 
power to give parochial support to any deserted children, except 
to LQ&nts under a year old, neither of whose parents is known. 
Iliere are at Ballyshannon at present two children, Hugh and 
Patrick Fergusson, living with an old woman called Susan 
Brown ; this woman, who is no relation to them, keeps those 
ebildren as a source of profit : they are very fine, ititete^dti^ 
bo3r8, about ionr sad six years old^ and pick up a ^wA i^«c^ ^ 
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money, which she generally gets. She has been offered to have 
them taken off her hands, but has refused. 

There is no legal authority for taking charge of any children 
but the one class, {L e,) deserted children. 

They are put out to nurse by the churchwardens invariably to 
women residing in the parish, and have generally been extremely 
well attended to. The churchwardens see the children quarterly, 
before they pay for nursing. 

Four pounds annually is the limit to the expenditure on each, 
and it is assessed at vestry, under 7th and 8th of Geo. 4. The 
churchwardehs have no power of misappropriating the funds. 
There is no foundling-hospital whatsoever to which the children 
can be sent They generally continue to live with the fisunily 
by which they have been reared, or become form servants; they 
are extremely well taken care of, and grow up as healthy as the 
children of the peasantry themselves. The expense ia no case 
exceeds 41. a year, which is considerably less than the cost of 
support formerly. It is generally believed that the persons by 
whom these children are nursed become attached to them, and 
that finally they become as it were members of the family, and 
continue to share their fate without any distinction. 

There is no such institution known as a Protestant orphan 
house in this country. The Rev. Mr. Tredennick observed, that 
* he very much feared that there were more cases of infenticide 
than generally supposed, and, in that view of the question, 
tiiought it was to be regretted that there should exist no such 
resource as the foundling-hospital to prevent so horrible a crime : 
but there can be no doubt, on the other hand, that such an 
institution furnishes facilities that may be considered calculated 
to increase immoral habits. 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY. 
Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; Joseph Pollock, Esq. 

PARISH OF TEMPLEMORB, INCLUDING CITY OP LONDONDERRY — ^BARONY, 

CITY AND LIBERTIES OF LONDONDERRY. 

Peasons WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Robert Alexander, farmer of 
190 acres ; Mr. Anderson, secretary to the Mendicity Institution ; Rot. A. 
Boyd, curate in Cathedral; John Dennis, shoemaker; Hannah Derliii, 

S'ves lodging to beggars; John Dermot, small farmer and labourer; John 
ogherty, fanner, seven acres; Gallagher, bangbeggar; Cornelius 

Gallagher, labourer; Rev. George Hay, Presbyterian Minister; John Keder, 
publican ; Thomas Lyons, decayed farmer ; Mr. M' Arthur, guardian of deserted 
children ; Rev. William M< Clure, Moderator of the Synod of Ulster ; Jane 
M'Dowc^ poor widow, six children ; Right Rev. Dr. M*lionghlin« Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Derry; ■ Martin, mason; James Murray, working 
tailor ; Rev. — 0*Kane, Roman Catholic curate ; Chaiies Owens, an agea 

labourer; ■ Ramsay, merchant; Dr. Regan; Kitty Rourke, wife ojfa 

labourer, obliged to beg ; Ross Smith, esq. ; Christopher Walsh, labourer. 

There were from 16 to 20 deserted children assessed <m 

the paritiu Six each year might be a fair average of the 

number deserted within the parish duting the last three years. 
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Three have been deserted within the last four months ; and Mr* 

M^A believed that the practice was rather on the increase, 

which he attributed to the ease with which, under the present 
system, children were saddled on the parish. All deserted 
children are believed to be illegitimate. None have ever 
perished before they were discovered. The number of orphans^ 
eq>ecially since the prevalence of cholera, is very great : m one 
house there were nine, three only able to work at all. Three 
got among them a daily allowance from the Mendicity of six 
pounds of potatoes, one pound of meal, and two quarts of but- 
termilk. Their only mode of earning anything was by spinning. 
All the witnesses agreed that it was utterly impossible for parents 
of the working clames, even when in constant employment, to 
lay by any provision for their children, and that they found it 
very difficult to support themselves. ^^ They never attempt to 
lay by,'' said Mr. Clare ; ** it is known to be utterly impossible ; 
nor can they even make a beginning^.'' ' Neither orpnans nor 
deserted children are ever suppprtea by private contributions ; 
but on Mr. Boyd's congregational list are two of the latter class^ 
whose mother is dead, and whose fother is in America* 

Two shillings and sixpence mondily is given to the woman 
with whom they live, and they receive two suits of clothes in 
the year; they have been assisted in this way for ten years, one 
being now 14 and the other 12 years old ; both are turning out 
welL On Mr. Hay's list is one deserted child. Neither 
orphans nor deserted children are here provided for, either by 
religious orders or by subscriptions from the poorer classes. No 
children have been assessed for who were more tlian 12 months 
of age when deserted ; nor have orphans ever been included ; 
but the sum spent annually upon each child has considerably 
exceeded £5 Irbh, to which sum only the parish could be legally 
assessed. 

Presentments have never been obtained, nor was it known 
they mig^ht be resorted to. Deserted children have always been 
taken charge of by three guardians, appointed yearly by the 
parishioners, with whom the churchwardens never interfere. No 
assessment can be legally made for orphans ; but even were it 
possible, the parishioners would be inclined to provide in pre- 
ference for deserted children, who must otheni^ise either perish 
or be utterly neglected. 

Deserted children are put out to nurse by the guardians to 
women residinff in the parish, who usually treat them kindly and as 

their own children, mr. M^A ^ however, was lately obliged 

to remove a child from a nurse who neglected it; but such an in- 
stance Tery rarely occurs. The guardians sometimes visit the 
children, sometimes have them brought to them, and sometimje& 
require a oeMifieate from a respectable person tlboX \)ki<^ ^^\& 
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properly treated ; some such inquiry takes place every month. 

Mr. M^A did not know that there was any limit to expense 

fixed by law ; the usual sum paid to the nurse is Qs. Ad. a month ; 
besides, allowance is made for contingent expenses, clothing, 
sickness, &c., the whole funds being obtained by assessment at 
Easter vestry. No complaints have ever been made, except by 
the guardians, who have been obliged to advance the requisite 
funds, the assessment here not being levied in advance, as else- 
where. There is no foundling-hospital. The children elsewhere 
generally become farm servants and join the families of their 
nurses ; but here the eldest child at present supported by the 
parish is only three years old. Before the closing of the Dublin 
Foundling-hospital, all deserted children were sent there. None 
returned from it here. The guardians think that in this parish 
an institution would be cheaper than the present system. 

The children have hitherto always been provided for by the 
parish. There are none supported here by the Protestant Orphan 
Society; but 41,000/. was lately left by Mr. Gwinne, from which 
a number of boys are fed and educated, and an apprentice fee of 
10/. is paid by instalments; the boys must not be under six or 
above 12 years of age ; lliere are now 81 in the institution. 
The present house is inconvenient, having been adopted tempo- 
rarily to receive the cholera orphans, who were preferred, as 
being in great destitution. The four executors and 17 trustees 
have purchased eight acres of land near the town, where they 
intend building, and expect to be able to receive and educate 100 
boys. Some of the boys have been six months apprenticed (the 
funds having existed but a year and a half), and all but one 
have given satisfaction; they appear very healthy, neat and 
comfortable. This fund is not bmited to orphans, but they are 

preferred. Mr. M*A was decidedly of opinion that the 

practice of taking charge of deserted children leads to their de- 
sertion, and thought that the mother frequently remained near 
and watched over the child. 

The practice of desertion he believed rather to have increased 
since the closing^ of the Uublin Foundling-hospital. The present^ 
system was, in his opinion, exceedingly bad ; and he believed 
that district institutions, where education would be attended to, 
would be very useful ; and though by their establishment deser- 
tions might increase, he would prefer that evil to the risk of tlie 
infant perishing from neglect. ^^ There ought also," said he, 
^^ to be an apprentice fund, since one evil of the present system 
is, that as the nurses are of the very poorest class, they, however 
well inclined, can do notliing to assist the children to settle in 
life. Orphans, too, should be provided for as well as deserted 
children. 

Sse Quesiions, Nos. 1 vnd 9, tit tht i5iipp2em«ii<, oho the Adtknda, 
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PROVINCE OP C0NNAU6HT — COUNTY GALWAY. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M'Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF HEADFOHD. — BARONY OF CLARE. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — John Boroughes, labourer ; 
Joseph Botherill, servant to Mr. St. George ; John Burke, eso. ; Rev. J. 
Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic rector ; Dr. Hartnett ; Dr. Kelly ; James 
Lynch, labourer; Rev. J. Mara, Protestant rector: John O'Flagherty, 
esq. ; John Ryan, labourer ; R. J. Mansergh St. George, esq. Headfort 
Castle ; Mr. C. Jamieson, merchant ; Lawrence Toole, carman ; Rev. J. 
Wabh, Roman Catholic rector. 

'^ Bastards are never supported by the parish, except in cases 
of desertion, which are very rare. I believe bastard children are 
more frequently destroyed than is generally admitted ; it is a 
crime very rarely brought to light in this country. There are 
certainly many children buried in private burial-grounds in this 
and the neighbouring county, where there is no service performed, 
and no notice taken of them. Their fathers generally neglect 
them, unless brought before the magistrates." (Mr. St George.) 
** Feelings of honour frequently induce marriage before the 
birth of the child. I have known cases where I was not aware 
of the circumstances till after the marriage." (Rev. Mr. Wabh.) 

** We have been in the habit of granting wages at petty ses- 
sions for the last 20 years. The amount varies from 2Z. to 4/., 
according to circumstances. This sum is, in some cases, granted 
for each of three years. The woman's oath is the only evidence 
required ; her having been a bad character will not affect her 
claim. We often cause a compromise to be made ; and I am 
sure that, by the influence of a magistrate and a clergyman, any 
man might be forced into marriage. ' 

*^ Unless married to the fathers of their <;hildren, women who 
have bad bastards seldom get husbands. I never knew an in- 
stance of a person marrying a gentleman's miss for the sake of 
any money which he promised him." (Mr. St. George.) " The 
^i^raian, though not excluded from society, falls very considerably 
in the estimation of her neighbours." (Rev. Mr. Wcds/i.) " The 
bastard children are subject to taunts ; and a small farmer would 
in my opinion, have a great objection to g^ve his daughter to one 
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of them in marriage, unless under very great pecuniary induce- 
ments." (Mr. St. George.) " The gentleman's bastard is more 
reproached than the poor man's ; the amount of property deter- 
mines every thing." ( Walsh.) " A female bastard is never re- 
proached. I think the decent people would prefer half the for- 
tune without the stain that they would get with it." {Lynch.) 

" It is rather doubtful how far we are authorized to proceed 
against the father ; however, we go so far as to issue a decree for 
the amount against his goods and chattels, in the form of wages 
for nursing the child, which, in some cases of appeal, have been 
affirmed by the barrister. In other parts of the county they 
never appeal, but obey the order, after some little delay. We 
generally order it in quarterly payments. The father sometimes 
marries through dread of the order ; but this is of very rare oc- 
currence. We never proceed to a distress warrant without the 
father's acknowledgment I believe that the child's health is 
often materially injured for want of proper nourishment, the 
mother not being able to afford it. The mother's health also is 
sometimes injured through the difficulty she is exposed to in 
rearing the child." (Mr. St George.) 

COUNTY MAYO. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILMORE ERRIS — BARONY OF ERRIS. 

PjerSons WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Edward Burke, farmer of 13 
acres ; Brien Deane, cooper and small farmer ; Edmund Dickson, mendicant ; 
James Donohoe, bailiff to Major Bingham, the principal proprietor in the 
parish ; Widow Early ; William Feargus, bailiff to Mr. Everard ? Dominick 
Frekill, labourer ; Widow Geraghty ; Martin Hoban, labourer ; Captain 
Ireland, stipendiary magistrate ; Pat Lavelle* labourer ; Rev. Mr. Lyons, 
parish priest ; Mr. William Meredith, chief constable of police ; Captain 
Nugent, magistrate ; Mr, O'Brien, parish schoolmaster ; Frank O'Donnell, 
labourer, impotent from age ; Hugh O'Mally, cottier ; Widow Reilly. 

Captain Ireland says, that within the last three years, at petty 
sessions held for the half barony of Erris, containing a population 
of 23,000, about 25 cases of application for wages for nursing 
bastards, have been made by the mothers against the fathers. 

Mr. Lyons thinks this may be taken as nearly the whole 
. amount of bastardy within that district ; he does not know a 
single instance of the father voluntarily supporting his bastard, 
they generally deny them. 

Wages are never granted before the birth of the child. The 
mother's oath affiliating the child is taken, but it must be sup- 
ported by other circumstantial evidence, as of the parties having 
been frequently observed in company with one another, or some 
implied acknowledgment on the ])art of the father, as sending 
/provisions to the mother or procuring her attendance in her 
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The wages granted vary according to the father's ability to 
pay them, from 5s. to 1 1^. a quarter. 

These wages are allowed for 18 months or two years ; the 
father having a right at any time to stop them on taking the child 
to himself. 

Captain Ireland says, ^^ the woman who has had an illegiti- 
mate child is for ever degraded ; she has but little chance of ever 
getting married, the humblest peasant being as tenacious on this 
point as a man of the highest rank in society." Mr. Lyons has 
known, in many years, only three or four cases of such women 
getting married, and these were cases where the father gave a 
much larger sum of money than he would otherwise have given 
as a portion, in order- to cover the disgrace of his daughter. 

Mr. Lyons is confident that nine out of ten rape cases are fic- 
titious, got up merely for the purpose of forcing marriage ; under 
this impression, a regulation has been imposed upon the Catholic 
clergy of this diocese, not to marry such parties while a prosecu- 
tion IS pending. 

COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M<Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF MOORE, (hALF BARONY OF MOYCARRA.) 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. J. Anderson, Protesant 
rector of Moore ; Michael Callanan, smith ; William Clements, weaver ; 
Bryam Conolly, labourer ; Patrick Dolan, labourer ; Patrick Flynn, mason ; 
Thomas Harrison dyer ; Mr. John Kelly, farmer ; Patrick Kelly, small 
farmer ; Johnn Kilkenny, bailiff on Mr. St. George's estate ; Alexander Long, 
chief constable of police, Ballydaniel, Rev. J. M'Aveely, Catholic rector of 

* Moore ; Mr. James Miller, shopkeeper ; J. M'Namara, weaver ; Patrick 
Mitchell, beggar ; William Murray, miller ; Thomas Power, esq., J. P., 
Falty ; Laurence Watson, farmer and appraiser. 

** I only baptised one illegitimate child during the last twelve 
months. There are at present 12 residing in the parish, who 
were born within it during the past 10 years. Five of these are 
children of the same parents. The mother was married many 
years ago, and was abandoned by her husband. There was a 
report of his death some time ago, and application was made to 
me to marry her and the father of the children to whom I have 
alluded ; I was obliged to refuse, having no certain proof of the 
husband's death." — (Mr. M}Aveely.) They are never sup- 
ported by the parish. 

A woman, named M'Namara, had a child by a married man ; 
he refused to assist her in supporting it, and after a short time 
went to America, not taking his wire and family. The illegiti- 
mate cldld was deserted, but the mother beingknown, she has been 
compelled to support it. A child was left about 10 years ago in 
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the neighbourhood of Thomastown. The mother was an inha- 
bitant of this parish. Since the child was deserted, she has never 
been seen or heard of. The infant was only a few months old. 
The only other instance we can recollect was of a child who was 
found in a garden near the village ; it was supposed to be aboat 
three months old, but not to have been born in the parish. The 
neighbours took charge of it by turns, and it was taken as mack 
care of by each woman as if it had been one of her own children ; 
at the end of nine months it died. During the last three 
years there have been three or four instances of infanticide. In 
an adjoining parish a child was found drowned whose parents 
were unknown. In the same parish another was found lying on 
the road side ; the body had been frightfully torn, it was sup- 
posed by dogs ; and as a man who was returning home on his car 
drew near the spot where it lay, the horse started and plunged 
so violently that the man was thrown and killed by the fall. The 
mother of an infant, who it is believed was destroyed, was tried 
for infanticide at the assizes, and acquitted for want of sufficient 
evidence, though there could not, from the circumstances which 
appeared, be any doubt of her guilt. 

" I cannot say that I know of more than one instance of persons 
who had been unlawfully connected, being married before the 
birth of the child, except where religious influence has been used." 

— (JVatson.) " It is the almost invariable practice that both 

parties should attend confession before marriage. I thought it 
my duty on several occasions publicly to announce that 1 will 
not celebrate what are termed subsequent marriages. I have in 
a few instances, however, omitted to enforce my own rule, being 
influenced to do so by the circumstances of the cases ; and so 
seldom have instances occurred during the 18 years that I have 
had charge of this parish, that I cannot say I ever yet have been 
obliged to refuse any application of the sort." — {Mr, M^Aveely.) 

" Until about six years since it was a common practice for 
women to apply to the sessions for wages for nursing and taking 
care of their illegitimate offspring. In consequence, however, 
of the exertions of the magistrates and clergy, the custom is 
now entirely abolished ; it was found to give encouragement to 
crime ; and no application for such has been made to the sessions 
court of Bally daniel in the last two years." — [Miller.) 

When the loss of character is publicly known, women find 
much difficulty in obtaining respectable matches. Some few 
instances, however, have occurred where females, after an in- 
terval of several years, have married well; but those who marry 
them are for ever after looked upon as having demeaned them- 
selves, notwithstanding which they generally make good 
husbands. 
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We remember but one case in this parish where money could 
have formed any inducement to such a marriage. Two of those 
above alluded to have gone to America, though we do not 
believe it was any feeling of disgrace tiiat made them go. In 
the instances stated, the women married as well as they could 
have expected to do had there been no reproach against their 
character. — (Murray^ Watson^ M^Aveelyy and M^Namara,) — It 
is thought unkind to reproach a woman who had fallen from 
virtue. Those who were her friends and intimates still continue 
on good terms with her; but it is very different in case only of 
suspicion. The suspicion is made a bitter taunt, where the 
fault, though known, would pass without a word. — (Miller.) 

In general it is thought to be very unfair to reproach a well- 
conducted man with a slur upon his birth— (Mr. M'Aveely,) 
But whenever there is a falling out, it is sure to be brought 
against him. — [Flinn.) Bastards almost always make inferior 
matches. A farmer would reluctantly give his daughter to a 
man not born in wedlock, but it would be twice as bad to have 
a son who should marry a woman so disgraced ; for a man, no 
matter what he is at the beginning, can raise himself in the 
world by his exertions and conduct ; but a woman must keep the 
rank of her birth. — (Miller.) 

COUNTY SLIGO. 
Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq. 

PARISH OF SLIGO — ^BARONY OF CARBERY. 

Personb who attended the Examination — Rev. M. Armstrong; Right Rev. 
Dr. Barke, Roman Catholic Bishop of Elphin ; Rev. J. Dunlevie, parish 
priest ; R. Feenery, labourer; John Harte, shopkeeper; Frank Kennit, labourer ; 
James Kenny, esq. M.D. dispensary; John Martin, esq. M.P.; James Rafferty, 
labourer; William Stopford, farmer. 

The number of bastards in the parish is not known, but is 
supposed to be very small ; they are never supported by the 
parish ; are very seldom deserted by the mothers ; and cases of 
infanticide are never heard of. 

Wages are never awarded to the mother, except when she 
can prove a promise on the part of the father and part payment, 
she then recovers the support of the child as servant's wages. 

Girls who have had illegitimate children find great difficulty in 
procuring husbands ; no man who knows of her " misfortune" 
will marry her, unless induced by a good sum of money. Indi- 
viduals of the poorer classes are often induced by persons of 
higher station to marry those women. It is the usual way of 
getting rid of them : a man who so marries is considered " a 
mean fellow." 

Those women who have had illegitimate children are looked 
upon by the rest of their sex in the parish with great contempt 
at first, but that wears oflF. William Stopford SdW, ^^ lu ^om^ N^m^ 
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she hears no more about it, until they quarrel, and then it is 
sure to be the first thing thrown at her." A good deal of thi^ 
feeling also goes with the child ; ^^ bastard" is a term of con* 
tempt, and a small farmer would certainly have an objection to 
give his daughter to a bastard, though otherwise an eligible 
match. It frequently happens that women threaten to swear a 
rape against a man, to force him to marry her ; it mostly ends 
in marriage; they are often married in the dock during the trial. 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. — COUNTY CARLO W. 
Examinations taken by T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. ; Captain White. 

PARISH OF DUNLBCKNEY AND WELLS — BARONY OF EAST AND WEST 

IDRONE. 

Persons who attended the Examination.^— Rev. Arthur Hans Atkinson, 
Protestant curate; Philip Bagnall, esq. J. P. Dunleckny; Hon. and Rev. 
Dean Bernard, rector of Wells, West Idrone; Mr. Patrick Boulger, farmer; 
Kilcarrick; Robert Bunbury, shoemaker; Mr. William Corrigan, postmaster; 
James Davis, roillright and carpenter; Mr. Dowling, brewer and grocer; 
John Hanahan, labourer; Lieut. Hugh Hawkshaw, chief constable of police; 
Rev. Mr. Kehoe, parish priest, Leighlin, barony of West Idrone ; Mr. lUchard 
Kehoe, merchant ; Mr. John Little, draper ; Thomas Litton, esq. Bagnalstown ; 
Rev. Mr. M<Mahon, Catholic curate of Wells, West Idrone ; John Magee, 
brewer and farmer, Leighlin, barony of West Idrone ; Mr. Patrick Moran, 
grocer and merchant, Leighlin ; William O'Neill, esq. ; Mr. Terence O'Neill, 
innkeeper and farmer, Leighlin ; Mr. Andrew Phelan, Roman Catholic coad- 
jutor ; Colonel Rochfort, magistrate, Clagrenan ; Rev. Samuel Roberts, parish 

priest Leighlin ; Singleton, esq. farmer and merchant ; Mr. Patrick 

Tierney, grocer and farmer; Mr. Henry Watson, general merchant, Leighlin. 

The Rev. Mr. Atkinson says, " there are three bastards ;" 
and the Rev. Mr. Phelan states, ^^ that among the Catholics there 
are six annually in the parish of Dunleekney;" and in the 
parish of Wells, Rev. Mr. Kehoe states, " that there are 20 
annually, and the mothers are frequently known to desert illegi- 
timate children." 

Very few instances are known of men marrying the mothers 
of their illegitimate children through a sense of honour; but 
the Rev. Mr. Kehoe mentions one instance of a man who 
married previous to the birth of the child. 

Mr. Litton states an instance within the last six months, where 
the mother brought the child and left it at the house of the 
father. 

The Rev. Mr. Kehoe also knows two instances within the 
last 12 months; and the Rev. Mr. Phelan mentions^ that he 
has known three instances of infanticide within the last two years* 

The Rev. Mr. Kehoe states an instance within the last 12 
months, where a girl of 18 years of age delivered herself of a 
child in a iield, and in 24 hours after, it was discovered with a 
fracture in its skull ; the murder could not be brought home to 
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the mother, who absconded immediately, and has not since been 
heard of. 

Colonel Rochfort says, ^^ that the mothers of illegitimate 
children are in the habit of applying at the petty sessions for 
wages, and that the amount granted to them by the sessions 
is generally from 3/. to 4L a year, but varies according to cir- 
.cumstances and the means of the father." 

Mr. Litton states an instance of a woman who died about two 
years since of cholera that had four or five illegitimate children 
by three different fathers, two of whom are now begging. 

Mr. Atkinson knows an instance of a woman who had three 
children by three different fathers. 

^^ The wages granted at the sessions are too small to be an 
inducement to marry the mothers of illegitimate children ; but 
even if larger, the men would be ashamed." — (Mr. Litton.) 

Colonel Rochfort says, '^ that there is very little difference in 
the conduct of her neighbours towards a girl who has had an 
illegitimate child under a- promise of a marriage, always suppos- 
ing her to have been deceived ; there is a feeling however against 
the bastard." 

Mr. Magee knows an instance of a father who refused his 
daughter to a man thus circumstanced, who otherwise would be 
an eligible match. 

Mr. Atkinson knows a case where the friends of a young man 
were opposed to a match because the girl was a bastard, although 
he ultimately married her. 

Colonel Rochfort says, " before granting wages at sessions to 
mothers of illegitimate children, either a proof of contract, 
or a promise or confession on the part of the putative father is 
required, and the oath of the woman does not preclude the offer- 
ing of proof to the contrary on the part of the man. The 
reputed father must be summoned, and service of summons must 
be proved before an order is pronounced. The general character 
of the mother is taken into consideration, although a second 
application would be equally successful, the wages being granted 
to her, not as the mother, but as the nurse of the child; but 
after one or two delinquencies, if the magistrates can obtain a 
strange nurse, they will give her the preference. 

They consider they have the power to grant a warrant either 
against the man's goods or person; but in the event of his 
inability to pay, there is a doubt of their being authorized to 
imprison or punish him ; the amount of wages is usually awarded 
in one sum, but accommodation is given to the parties to pay by 
weekly instalments or otherwise, according to the means of the 
father. The granting of wages does not, but the intervention 
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of the priest often does induce the reputed father to marry the 
mother of his illegitimate child. 

Mr. Hawkshaw says, he is aware of several instances where 
such influence was exercised. 

Mr. Magee knows an instance of an action having been 
brought by civil bill at the court of quarter sessions for nursing, 
by me mother of an illegitimate child, against the reputed 
father, and a distress levied against his goods for the amount 
granted. 

When expelled by their families and the seducers do not 
marry them, those women who have had illegitimate children are 
obliged to beg for their subsistence, and are sure to go away 
into strange parishes. Mr. Singleton knows an instance which 
occurred this day of a young woman and her parents threaten- 
ing a man with violence if he did not marry her, and he has 
promised to do so. 

The Rev. Mr. Kehoe says, " It is usual with women not only 
to threaten but actually to swear a rape against the reputed 
father, in order to induce him to marry, and that on an average 
they succeed in their object in half the number of cases." 

Mr. Hawkshaw states two instances as coming under his own 
knowledge within the last nine months. In the one, the boy 
married the woman, but within four months subsequently 
deserted her. In the other, the man is in prison under the 
charge ; but from circumstances which have transpired, very 
little doubt is entertained, but that the grand jury will ignore 
the bill. 

COUNTY KILDARE. 
PARISH OF CASTLEDERMOT UNION — BARONY OF KILKEA AND MOONE. 

Examinations taken by T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. ; Captain Wliite. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Robert Archbold, esq., magis- 
trate ; Bryan Boulger, labourer ; Mr. John Corcoran, farmer ; Thomai Dofan, 
labourer; Rev. Laurence Dunne, parish priest of Castledermot and Timoliii; 
Mr. John Dunne, farmer ; Rev. R. L. Fitzgibbon, parish curate of Castle- 
dermot ; Rev. Archbold Hamilton, vicar of Castledermot ; John Hutchinson, 
farmer ; Mr. Sylvester Kelly, farmer ; Michael Keogh, farmer ; Mr. Thomas 
Mac Donald, farmer ; Mr. James Mac Donald, farmer ; Mr. Patrick Magrath, 
farmer; Mr. Daniel M'Loughlin, farmer; Rev. Edward Murphy, Catholic 
curate; Mr John Murphy, farmer; John Murphy, farmer; Charles Neal, 
farmer; George Payne, esq.; James Payne; 'Mr. Edward Scully (who took 
the census of this parish) ; Michael Styles, farmer. 

The parish never provides, directly or indirectly, for the 
support of illegitimate children. Child desertion is of rare occur- 
rence ; but Mr. Archbold mentions a case of it which came under 
his notice about a year ago ; the mother left the child at the 
house of its reputed father, but when she was brought before the 
magistrates she consented to take it back, and she has since 
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deserted it Still more rare is infanticide ; but the suspicions of 
the neighbourhood have been awakened as to that crime, twice 
within the last three or four years, by the discovery of the remains 
of two children at different periods. The fathers of illegitimate 
children generally neglect them, and it very seldom occurs that a 
feeling of honour induces them to marry the mother. 

The system of applying for wages at the petty sessions, in the 
case of women who have bastards, is not very common. Mr. 
Archbold remarks, that sometimes six months intervene between 
applications of tlie kind. 

Wages are never given before the birth of the child, the 
amount granted, varying according to the condition of the 
reputed father, and many other circumstances, depends chiefly 
on the agreement entered into by the man. ** I consider,'' says 
Mr. Archbold, ^* that the magistrates has no power to grant 
wages ; it must be the father who does so, and in the event of his 
not fulfilling his promise, the bench then enforces the contract 
he has made." 

In the greater proportion of cases where wages have been 
demanded, the appbcant has had a plurality of children, and often 

by different fathers. — {Eev. Mr. Hamilton.) *« I know this 

instant," observes Mr. Archbold, *^ four instances where women 
have had three children each by different men ;" and Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon mentions a case perfectly similar. 

The magistrates have not the power to inflict any punishment 
on women who seek for an award of wages, not even when they 
have had several bastards; nor would this latter circumstance 
warrant them in making any difference in the sum to be adjudged. 

No instance is known where a young man has been tempted 
to marry a girl who has had an illegitimate child, for the purpose 
of benefitting by the wages allowed by the sessions, and in gene- 
ral such girls experience great difficulty in procuring themselves 
husbands ; the witnesses cannot mention a case where an indivi- 
dual of the poorer class has been influenced by persons of a 
higher grade to unite himself to the mother of a bastard. — 
^' These women are looked upon by the generality, at least of 
their own sex, with feelings of pity and contempt ; and a re- 
spectable small farmer would object to give his daughter to her 
offspring, unless some great and peculiar advantages were to be 
gained." 

When a woman seeks for an award of wages for the nursing 
an illegitimate child, it is required that she shall prove either 
tliat the father has promised to allow her a certain sum for that 
purpose, of else that he has actually paid her something on 
liccount; her assertion, however, on oath is not sufficient to 
determine the sentence of the bench ; he is permitted to produce 
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evidence in disproof, and he is always summoned to attend at 
the sessions for the purpose ; the general character is not at all 
taken into consideration, and a second application on her part 
meets with the same success as the first, if she can make good 
her statements. 

If the reputed father be unwilling to pay the wages ordered by 
the magistrates, there is no mode of compelling him other than 
by issuing a warrant of distraint against his goods, in other cases 
of refusal to pay ^vages ; according to the capability of the 
father, the order of the bench distinguishes that payment shall 
be made either in one sum or in several weekly instalments, and 
it has never been found that the pressure thus occasioned has 
compelled the man to compromise the matter by marriage ; but 
there are many instances where it has been evaded by the 
absconding of the defendant Mr. Archbold says, <^ that in his 
own immediate recollection six cases have occurred where the 
fathers have absconded ; and it is his opinion that the greater 
number of persons so circumstanced adopt the same course." 
Mr. Archbold and the other witnesses have never heard of a 
woman bringing an action at quarter sessions for the recovery of 
wages due on account of nursing an illegitimate child. 

when wages are not granted, women that have bastards are 
in many instances, compelled to have recourse to begging, in the 
absence of any other means of subsistence for themselves and 
offspring. When driven to such extremities, they generally 
quit their own parishes, and wander about distant parts of the 
country, and in this manner their children that accompany them 
become inured to all the immoralities that arise from such a 
mode of life. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the diflS- 
culties which many women experience in maintaining their 
illegitimate offspring, no instances has occurred in these parishes 
where any of them have become prostitutes in consequence ; at 
the same time the refusal of the father to assist them, ahvays 
leads to ill-will, and often to outrage ; women are continually 
brought before the magistrates charged with assaulting, breaking 
the windows, &c., of men from whom they have been unable to 
obtain any aid. In other cases, though the effects of penury 
are not to be traced in the mother, they soon render themselves 
abundantly evident in the child, whose health suffers materially 
from the want of sufficient clothing and nourishment In answer 
to the question whether it was usual for women to threaten an 
accusation of rape against the men whom they wished to obtain 
for husbands, Mr. Archbold replied that it was " very common;" 
he knew a woman who had sworn to five such charges ; and no 
later than three months ago, a woman who was making applica* 
tion for wages, observed, " Please your honour, I intended to 
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have made a hanging business of it." The man who is accused 
was subsequently advised by his landlord to marry her. 

The witnesses consider that the state of mind at which a 
woman must arrive before she can bring herself to desert her 
child, must be of the most immoral and debasing nature : from 
her who is hardened enough to commit such an act, very little 
regard for human life is to be expected on other occasions, and 
there can be little doubt that she would become a bad member of 
society in every particular. 

COUNTY LONGFORD. 
Examioations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wilson Gray, Esq. 

TOWN OF GRANARD — BARONY OF GRANARD. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Mr. Peter Corcoran, grocer and 
general retailer ; — » Kirwan, esq. M. D. ; Patrick Maguire, day labourer ; ^--^^ 
Montgomery, churchwarden ; Thomas Moxham, farmer, and proprietor of 
ciibins in the town, occupied by labourers; Mr. John Murtagh, cloth-merchant; 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, rector, and J. P.; Rev. Mr. Sheridan, J. P.; — - 
Thompson, esq. J. P. 

There are about three or four bastards born each year in the 
town ; they are never supported by the parish. All deserted 

children are supposed to be illegitimate. Neither Mr. R , 

during 20 years residence, nor any of the witnesses, knew of a 
case of infanticide. The fathers of illegitimate children arc^ 
seldom disposed to grant sufficient support, unless compelled by 
law. Rev. Mr. S knew many instances of marriage pre- 
vious to the birth of the child ; few after. The fathers are 
after compelled to marriage, by the threat of a prosecution 
for rape. 

There are three or four cases of applicants for wages at the 
petty sessions for the barony of Granard. Wages are not 
adjudged unless the mother can prove by a third person a 
specific agreement for the sum sought, upon which a decree 
18 made* 

The general rate is 4/. per annum until the child is about two 
years old. The sum is not varied according to the circumstances 
of the father. This practice has been always usual here. 

The proportion of illegitimate children has not been increased 
by the custom of granting wages; nor has any instance occurred 
of a woman having several such, though there is no power to 
inflict punishment upon her. 

None of the witnesses liad ever known the mother of an 
illegitimate child married on account of the wages. They 
scarcely ever get a husband where they are known, and generally 
leave the district ; if their friends can afford it, they are glad 
to give them money and get rid of the shame they bring on 
them. K^v. Mr. S had known them obtain husbands after 
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several years of a moral and industrious life, but never other- 
wise, except persons as profligate as themselves. Few are 
influenced by the higher classes to marry such women. There 
was no instance in this town ; and it must be very unfrequent 
anywhere, as the man who does so is c<msidered to disgmee 
himself. The stigma on the bastard is indelible. There is the 
strongest objection to contract marriage with him. 

If an agreement be proved the magistrates have no power to 
refuse M^ages. 

The reputed father has never been known to be driven, by 
the order for wages, to marry the mother. He is generally in 
good circumstances, and can afford to pay ; if not he leaves the 
country. In this case the mother supports the child. 

Women with bastard children are often compelled to beg; and 

Mr. S has known them to resort to an adjoining county for 

that purpose, to avoid the shame of applying for wages. It is 
probable that they may be driven to prostitution, or moch ill 
feeling is excited between the parties when the mother fails in 
obtaining wages. Infanticide is not known. 

COUNTY WBSTMEATH. 
Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq. 

PARISH OF CASTLETOWN DELVIN — ^BARONY OF DELVIN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Joseph Fitzgerald, P. P. ; 
Laurence Lloyd Henry, esq. ; J. P. Mr. Michael Hope, farmer ; Rev. Robert 
A. Martin, Protestant curate; Mr James Seery, farmer; Robert Morgan 
Tighe, esq. J. P. ; The Marquis of Westmeath, lord-lieutenant of the county. 

The number of bastards in the parish was, according to 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Hope, large ; according to Mr. Tighe, but 
small. The Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald said, among the poor there 
were not more than four. They are never supported by the 
parish. Mothers seldom desert, and very seldom, if ever, 
destroy their illegitimate children. Their fathers often neglect 
them, but a feeling of honour sometimes induces subsequent 
marriages. Lord Westmeath observed, that the priests are 
generally the cause of this. 

The system of applying for wages at petty sessions is common. 
The custom is, that unless the woman can prove a promise of 
wages by the father, she must keep the child herself. Lord 
Westmeath says, the amount of wages when granted is al the 
rate of 4Z. per annum ; this system has been in operation for at 
least 20 years. Wages are seldom awarded until aftef the birth, 
but the woman is eji^pected to swear the child to the father 
before the birth. The amount given is not always the same, it 
varies according to the means of the reputed father. Punish* 
ment is never inflicted upon those who apply for wages, even 
though they may have had more than one illegitimate child, nor 
is any difference made in the amount of wages awarded. 
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No iastanee has occurred where a young man was anxious to 
marry a woman for the purpose of benefitting by the wages 
allowed. Girls thus circumstanced find much difficulty in pro- 
eariog husbands, but some individuals of the poorer classes are 
influenced by persons of higher station to marry the mothers of 
bastards. Such women are looked upon with contempt, espe- 
cially by their own sex ; but Mr. Hope thought that this feeling 
was becoming less strong as the fault became more common. 
Lord W. and Mr. F. thought there was but little objection 
entertained to marrying a bastard, especially if he were a good 
jDiatch ; Mr. Hope said there was a strong objection. The evi- 
dence required by the sessions previous to the decision is the 
woman's oath, and that arising from confronting the partie^and 
sifting the case. The reputed father is always summoned to 
attend. The woman's oath does not preclude any testimony 
offered by the man. The magistrates use their discretion as to 
the general character of the woman, on a second application. If 
the reputed father is unable^ or refuses to pay the wages ordered 
by the magistrates, they have no power to punish, but the wages 
are ordered to be levied as wages of labour for the service of 
nursing. — (Lord fV.) The wages awarded are by an order for 
weekly or periodical payments. The order for wages often 
drives the reputed father to marry the mother of the child ; in a 
case of manifest seduction, the magistrates are glad to see it pro- 
duce this effect The acknowledgment of the reputed father is 
not, under the present system, indispensable to enforce an order 
for wages, but is sufficient without anything else. Mr. Henry 
said it was absolutely necessary. 

The application is not made in the first instance to the 
churchwarden. When the father absconds, the support of the 
child falls altogether on the mother. Men are sometimes sued 
by civil bill m the assistant barrister's court, and wages reco- 
vered from them, especially if they have promised any. 

Women who have bastard children are generally obliged to 
beg, and leave In most cases their own parishes. The children 
beg until about the age of 14, and then become servants, 
labourers, or enter the army. The difficulty of supporting 
herself and child sometimes lead the woman to prostitution. The 
children are in such cases generally brought up in vice, but are 
accustomed to labour and support their mother when they can. 
The difficulty of supporting the child is often so severe as to 
injure the mother's health ; and that of the child often suffers 
from the scanty provision which she is able to afford it. 

The children are often neglected by the mother, but the wit- 
nesses never knew more £an one instance where there was 
even a suspicion of infanticide, and there were in that case but 
very slight grounds^ 
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COUNTY WEXFORD, 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. W. T. M^CuIIagh, Esq. 

PARISHES OF MA6LASS, RATHMACNEE AND MULRANKIN— BARONY OF 

FORTH AND BARGY- 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Richard Devereax, esq., mercliaiiCy 
Wexford ; Rev. William Hickey, rector of Kilcoman ; Rev. George Murphy, 
roman catholic curate, Wexford ; J. E. Redmond, esq. banker, Wexford ; Char- 
les A. Walker, esq. m. p., Belmount; Mr. John Walsh, general ageDty 
Wexford. 

The number of bastards here is not known; they are not sup- 
ported by the parish. Mothers sometimes desert, but rarely 
destroy their illegitimate children. Mr. Walker, Mr. Hiekey 
and Mr. Redmond thought that the fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren almost always neglected them. Mr. Murphy, Mr. Deve- 
reux and Mr. Walsh believed there were more cases of protection 
by the fathers than of neglect. The parties are frequently 
incited from a sense of religious obligation, but rarely the influ- 
ence of a feeling of honour. 

Women with bastard children frequently apply for wages at the 
petty sessions; the amount usually granted is about 57. per ann. 
The system was different in form before the establishment of 
petty sessions courts ; the latter is in many respects preferable. 
Wages are never awarded before the birth or the child ; the 
amount varies according to the agreement between the parties. 
The petty sessions have not the power of awarding wages, but 
can only enforce the fulfilment of an agreement oetween the 
parties ; they cannot in any case act, except upon the admission 
of parentage on the part of the man. Punishment is never 
inflicted upon applicants for wages. The young men of the 
neighbourhood have never evinced any anxiety to marry a 
woman with an illegitimate child, in order to benefit by the 
wages allowed : these women bear a stigma attached to them 
which prevents their marriage; "but," said Mr Hiekey, "a 
man marrying such a one is sometimes said to have married an 
injured woman." Individuals of the poorer classes are, in some 
instances, influenced by those of a higher station. The feeling 
both against the woman and the bastard is stronger as the ranks 
ascend. 

The Rev. Mr. Murphy mentioned a case well known, where 
a young man well educated and of excellent character, holding 
a form of 140 acres, was refused by several women beneath liis 
own rank in life avowedly owing to the stain on his birth ; he 
afterwards married a servant. The reputed father may be de- 
creed for any wages which he has legally undertaken to pay. 
The wages are usually given, not by weekly payments, but in 
larger sums. The order for wages never drives the reputed 
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father to marry the child's napther. The churohwarden has 
nothing to do with^ the arrangements. There were ,no cases 
known where the father had mseended when the orjer on him 
for wages was granted t^ iior/-)i^^ women ev^ brQu^ht actions 
and recovered from the reptitea father. • ^ ,.^ ' 

WiNtnen with bastard children do not -gmierally beg, nor are 
diey often driven to prostitution by the difficulty of supporting 
themselves and the children. The refusal of the reputed father 
to support the child frequently leads to ill-feeling between the 
parties. The difficulty of supporting the child is rarely so severe 
as to iiyure the motner's health ; nor does the child generally 
suffer from the scanty provision which the mother can provide. 

The state of mind of a mother who can desert or destroy her 
child must be highly immoral, and in some cases she would be 
for the future less careful of human life. 



MONSTER COUNTY CLARE. 

Examinations taken by P. F. Johnstone, Esq, E. B. Molloy, Esq. 

PARISH OP KILDYSART — BARONY OP CLONDERALAW. 

Pkesohs who ATrKKDED THE EXAMINATION.— James Bourke, baker ; M. Cahill, a 
small farmer, with about nine acres ; * John Carrig, labourer ; Anthony Curry, 
process-server ; Rev. Michael Dynon, roman catholic curate of KUdysart ; the 
Rev. Michael Fitzgerald, protestant rector of Kildysart ; Dr. Geary, dispensary 
physician ; Timothy Gorman, a small farmer, with about 12 acres ; Dennis 
Hurly, shopkeeper ; *John Kinnahan, labourer ; Patrick M'Cabe, weaver ; 
Mark M'Mahon, grocer in the village of Kildysart ; Mr. M'Namara, postmaster, 
and extensive farmer ; Patrick M'Mahon, farmer, steward to Bindon Scott, esq. ; 
Michael Myers, a small publican and labourer; * Michael O'Brien, labourer; 
James 0*Dea, broker in the village ; Daniel O* Grady, esq., an extensive gentle- 
man farmer; Michael O^Shaughnessy, victualler ; Henry Ross Lewin, esq., j. p.; 
Serjeant Scott, police Serjeant ; the Rev. P. Sheehy, roman catholic rector of 
Kildysart 

M^Mahon computed the entire number of bastards in the 
parish to be 40 ; but Mr. Sheehy said that it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the number exactly. He stated the average 
amount of illegitimate births to be about four ; and that the crime, 
though still too frequent, is decidedly on the decrease. The 
number, however, does not afford a perfect clue to the morality 
of the parish, as those children only are considered illegitimate 
who are born out of wedlock. Many instances, however, occur 
when they are conceived before marriage, which is %;ometimes 
hurried on to save the character of the female. The mothers of 
bastards, in three cases out of four, are farmer's servants, who are 
particularly exposed to danger from the promiscuous manner in 

■ ^— — ^ III II I MM.———— II I ■ ■ I . ■ I 

* These three men have no land attached to their cabins ; they take " much 
ground^** (con acre) for which they pay from 52. to 8^ per acre, according to the 
quality of the land. 
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which such servants, both male and female, are obliged, from want , 
of other accommodation, to sleep together. Farmers' daughteiSy 
however, are rarely known to become pregnant from this cause* 
They are, from their possessing fortunes, more exposed to another 
danger, that of abduction ; which has, however, become less 
common of late years. Bastardis are never supported by the parish. 
Infanticide also is a crime almost unknown. About four years 
ago a child was found dead at Ballynacally, but it was proved on 
the inquest that it was still-born. Rev. Mr. Dinan observed, 
that if ever this crime be committed by a mother, he was qojb^ ^ 
vinced that it arose rather from a wish to hide her shame thaii 
from any unwillingness to support her own offspring. Several . 
women came to him and asked him to assist them in getting their, 
children out of the fathers' hands, and declared that they woidd 
rather beg for them than be deprived of them. Mr. Sheehv 
stated that there had not been a child deserted within the parisii 
during the last nine years. When the father is in bad circum- 
stances, he generally makes every exertion to elude the claim of 
the mother ; but of those whose means admit of it, the greater 
part privately agree with the mother about the maintenance of 
the child. A feeling of honour very often brings about a marriage; 
and a union that takes place under these circumstances is consi- 
dered to replace a woman very nearly, if not altogether, in her 
former position. 

It is a common practice to apply for wages at the petty sessions, 
but it is found that no men but the poorest allow matters to go 
80 far as the issuing of a summons against them. Sometimes 
the women apply privately to the magistrates, and they are 
advised rather to bring their case before the quarter sessions. 
This system has been in operation longer than any magistrate 
present remembered. 

Wages are never granted before the birth of the child, because 
they are looked upon rather as a reimbursement for expenses 
incurred. When the woman makes her application, the magistrates 
award her about as much as she could have earned by her usual 
occupation in the period of time during which she represents 
herself as having been unable to continue such occupation. As 
to the amount given in the case of a farm servant, the most usual 
case of seduction, it was calculated from about lOs. to 15«. a 

Quarter; but this is subject to variation, in some measure 
epending on the power of the party to pay. 
The numbef of illegitimate children bears each year a de-: 
creasing proportion to the number of legitimate births, and as 
wages are rarely continued beyond the period of weaning, it 
can harldly be expected that any consideration of their ynlue 
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^dtild have any influence on that ratio. Major Rosa Lewin 
stated, that though cases can be adduced of women having 
children by diiferent fathers, there were but two instances known 
where they had been successful in getting decrees for wages* 
partly because they are entitled to less credit, and partly because 
it is not probable tnat a man would enter into a contract involving 
the maintenance of a child with a woman whose chaiiacter haa 
been abeady injured. 

No punishment is ever inflicted upon those applying. No 
difference is made in the amount aVarded, on the ground that 
the woman has had more than one child ; but she fin& more dif- 
ficulty in substantiating her assertion, that a promise or contract 
had been entered into with her. 

No instance was known of a young man evincing an anxiety 
to marry a young woman for the sake of the wages. These women 
find the utmost difficulty in procuring husbands, and there is a 
decided feeling against them, "so much so" added Hurly, 
" that she is always the last to get a partner at a dance, and 
nobody will step out with her as long as he can find another." 
Mr. Sheehy calculated that not more than three out of twelve 
such women get married to any others than the fathers of their 
children. There were a few instances, perhaps a dozen, where 
money given by the wealthy father haS succeeded in getting 
husbands for sucn girls ; they have all been ill-conducted fellows, 
too, who have accepted such conditions, and though some of 
the marriages have, in other respects, turned out happily, yet 
the man is much looked down upon by his equals. Kev. Mr. 
Dinan said, he knew several instances, where small farmers' sons 
have refused considerable sums held out as an inducement to 
marry a gentleman's illegitimate sister or daughter; but still 
there were other instances where such offers were attended with 
success. 

With regard to the necessary proof at the petty sessions, it is 
simply required that some contract has been made by the father 
to. support the child, or that he has at any time made a promise 
to the mother to support it. The mother often swears the child 
before birth, and malkes use of her affidavit afterwards when she 
brings forward her claim. Her testimony is also considerably 
enforced? if she can prove that the father has ever given her any 
moniey to meet the expenses which she has incurred. The man 
is always allowed to bring his witnesses to disprove the assertion 
of the woman, and for this purpose a summons is always served 
upon him to attend at the petty sessions on a given day. If the 
woman can prove the promise, the magistrates have no discre- 
tionary power to refuse her application ; they can only use 
ailditional strictness in examining the witnesses yrodweed, 

^1 
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^ ShouM the reputed fkther be unable or unwilling to pay the 
amount ordered by the magistrates, they have not the power of 
inflicting any punishment on him ; they can issue a warrant for 
the distraint of his goods, but they cannot attach his person, 
such a jurisdiction belonging exclusively to the court of quarter 
sessions. The amount ^iven is usually awarded in one sum, 
but time is often allowed to the father to pay it in instalments, 
either by the woman herself or at the discretion of the Magift- 
trates. No case known of such a procedure having driven the 
reputed father to marry the woman. 

The acknowledgment by the father is not considered nece^ 
sary, but it is rarely ever wanted. The point upon which a man 
usually endeavours to avoid an order for wages is not that he is 
hot the father of the child, but that he has not made any promise 
or contract. The parish is in no way concerned about the bu^*" 
ness. Major Ross Lewin said, that women have been frequently 
known to bring actions for nursing, and have recovered in them. 
That when they apply in private to the magistrates, they rather 
advise them to bring their case before the assistant barrister, 
because even when a contract or promise has not been made, 
that oflicer is empowered to adjudicate and to award damages 
^here a loss of time has been incurred. A case which the petty 
sessions have ceased ever to entertain. 

Applications to the quarter sessions are very generally success- 
ful, and the expense incurred is but 5s., which is always ordered 
to be paid by the individual against whom a decree is obtained. 

" When wages are not granted," said the Rev. Mr. Sheehy, 
** the woman with more than one bastard has hardly any other 
resource than begging ; while she has but one she endeavours, 
if possible, to support herself by occasional labor ; but she does 
not obtain it very readily. In certain months she may find work 
in the fields ; but people are unwilling to admit her into their 
houses. If she has more than one child, she is too much occupied 
in the charge of them to be able to earn her livelihood by indus- 
try, and she is sure to resort to begging, of which there are four 
or five instances known here, and sometimes, though rarely, to 
prostitution." 

The Rev. gentleman described the condition of the unfortu- 
nate creatures who are driven to this extremity as deplorable in 
the extreme. Unable to pay their rent, they are first driven 
from their cabins ; they then rear a wretched hovel of sods against 
some ditch, which, as soon as it is discovered by the farmer on 
whose ground it is, is immediately pulled down, in order to prevent 
the corruption of his children and of his servants. She then goes 
to another place, and finds the whole neighbourhood leagued 
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bond life, and gradaallv rendered reckless by her 8ufferinfi;89 and 
by a consciousness of ner degradation, she instructs her children 
in every kind of vice, and ultimately takes refuge in a town^ 
where ^e soon terminates her miserable existence. Few of the 
children of these women outlive the period of in&ncy ; but if 
they do, they become the pest of society, and endeavour to make 
other (^dren as bad as themselves. ^^ Last Sunday," said Mr; 
Dinan, ^^on going to a chapel that I have up towards the moun* 
tains, I found that such a woman as Mr. Sheehy has describedf 
had erected a hut by the side of the road. I caught her son, a 
boy of seven years of age, in the act of teaching the most hor* 
rible imprecations and acts of the grossest obscenity to a child 
of only five years old. I chastised the elder boy, and thereby 
drew down on me the abuse of the mother, who said that her 
child had a right to do what he liked." 

COUNTY COHK. 
^PARISET OF MACROOM — BARONY OF WEST MUSKERRT. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Martin, esq. and John Lalor, esq. 

PxRBOKswHOATTSNDKDTHE ExAMiNATioN.-^Richard Ashe, csq. J.F.; Denis Colling 
smith; Patrick Coanell, labourer; Chas. Daly, labourer; R. Hodgei Eyre, esqt 
Macroom Castle ; Mr. C. R. Field, apothecary ; Wm. Furlong, esq. m. d., dispensary 
physician; Mr. William Good, farmer; Rer. William Hallaran, rector; Mn 
William Haaahan, shopkeeper, vintner ; Mr. James Kelleher, farmer ; Rev. Ro. 
Iiert Kirkhoffer, rector of Clondrohid parish ; Mr. Denis Lenahan, farmer; Joh^ 
McCarthy, esq., m. d.; Rev. Mr. Murray, Roman Catholic curate; Mr. Timothy 
Reardone, shopkeeper ; Thomas Shinkwin, labourer ; Daniel Sweeny, labourer ; 
Thomas Taylor, labourer; Rev. James Walsh, parish priest; Mr. James Welply. 
shopkeeper ; Mr. Peter M^lliams, postmaster, and several others of all classes. 

Mr, Walsh, having examined his register, thinks he is cor- 
rect in stating that thirty illegitimate children have been baptised 
in the parish within the last three years; the error, if any, is very 
slight ; besides these, there were a few who were taken, through 
shame, to other clergymen to be baptized. 

Children are very seldom exposed in this ptirish ; but Mr. 
Walsh believes that some are sent off by the mothers to Cork, 
to be exposed there, and by that means got into the Foundling- 
hospital ; and he heard particularly of one case of a woman who 
came from Kerry to lie-in here, and whose child was sent off. 
Collins says, ^* I know a man who was paid for taking a child to 
Cork about three years ago ; he took it in a basket, and I heard 
he exposed it at a gentleman's gate." There have been very 
few cases of infanticide. Mr. Walsh does not recollect one 
within three years. Collins mentions the case of a child which 
was found in a bog about a year ago. He says, " There was a 
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woman married about the same time, who was with child when 
she married, by a different man from her husband, and every one 
thought that the child that was got out of the bog was hers, and 
that it was not put there without her knowledge." Another 
witness mentions the case of a child that was taken out of the 
river about ten years ago ; and the mother was suspected of hav- 
ing murdered it. The fathers of illegitimate children in gene-> 
ral neglect them ; in some few cases, however, they contribute 
to their support. Marriages subsequent to improper connexion 
of this kind have taken place; some in consequence of the per* 
miasion of the roman catholic clergyman, who thinks it his duty, 
under such circumstances, to encourage marriage. 

Wages are never granted at petty sessions. The magistrates 
have no such power ; when the father has promised wages, the 
woman can process for it at quarter sessions. At the last sessions 
there was a man decreed for 5/. at the suit of a woman from this 
district. — (Mr. Ashe,) 

Mr. Walsh says, from the frequency of the occurrence here, 
there is not that shame attached to the having an illegi^mate 
child that there is elsewhere ; and a woman does not find so 
great a difficulty in procuring a husband as she would in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Walsh mentions the following cases which occurred to him 
of such women having got husbands : " A young woman, the 
daughter of a labourer, who had a child, the father of which, he 
isaid, was a pensioner ; she was married to a pensioner ; she had 
no money to induce him ; she is a well-looking young woman ; 
he is a very well-conducted man, and well-educated." — '* There 
was another woman who got married after having two bastards ; 
but the husband was a man of no character." — " Another woman 
who had a child by a gentleman got married to a shoem^dsier ; I 
believe she got a portion of 20Z." Collins says, " I am working 
to-day with a poor man that is married to a woman of that ^rt ; 
she was a poor servant girl, and he was a labourer that was good for 
little ; if he was otherwise, I am sure he would not have married 
her ; the bagtard she had is with her; it is about seven years old ; 
he wants to turn away the child, and they do be wrangling from 
morning till night." The same witness says, " If women of 
that kind had money, they would get husbands flying, though I 
cannot call to mind at this moment any man that did marry a 
woman that way for money." The support of illegitimate 
children falling entirely on the mothers, they are often in a very 
wretched condition. Mr. Ashe says, " They have a notion 
that swearing to the father of the child while they are pi^eg- 
nant it of some use ; and several of them half-starved, wretched^ 
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miserable creatures, come to me, wishing to make affidavits of 
this description." The great resource is begging ; and to this 
the most of them are driven. Collins says, " You may see many 
of them, women with bye-children, going about begging. I 
know one woman that went about with four of them. There is 
another woman in my neighbourhood that has three bastards by 
different fathers ; she finds it hard enough to live ; she gathers a 
little manure ; she has two sisters ; they cannot give her any as- 
sistance; what manure she can get would not give her half 
enough of potatoes ; she begs sometimes ; she is employed in 
harvest ; in the summer time she goes away to beg." " There 
was another woman had a child by a tailor that was married* 
The tailor's wife was near destroying her. She was brought to 
bed in a little hut, with such a door that you should make legs of 
your hands to get into it. She begs about ; her father is' an old 
man, that could not give her anything, or support her or himself; 
he could not support a sparrow." There is another that has a 
child of eight years old ;' she had two by two fathers ; she begs ; 
she has relations ; but they would not support her, or have any 
thing to do with her; they do not like her for her bad behaviour. 
It is not known particularly that the difficulty of supporting has 
injured the mother's health. Mr. Walsh says, there was a case 
in which, 1 think, the child perished from neglect. The mother 
^as the daughter of a labourer; she left the child at the father's 
Iiouse ; the father took no trouble about it ; the grandfather did 
the best he could for it ; but there was no nurse, and the child 
died in eight or ten days. There was another case in which a 
servant maid left her child with an aunt ; the aunt attended it as 
well as she could, but employed no nurse ; the child died in 
four or five days. 

PARISH OF SKULL. — BARONY OF WEST CARBBRY, (WEST DIVISION.) 

PjoCsoKS WHO ATTXKDED THE EXAMINATION. — RcY. James Bany, parish priest; Rev. 
John Barry, catholic curate ; John Brooks, farmer, pays U. lOs, per annum rent ; 
Bartholomew Brown, labourer; Bartholomew Donovan, farmer, pays 30/. per 
annum rent; Mr. Alexander English, churchwarden last year; James Levis, 
- farmer, pays 33/. per annum rent ; Cornelius Mahony, labourer ; Patrick Mahony, 
fiurmer, pays 10/. per annum rent; James Mahony, quarryman and labourer ; John 
Murphy, quarryman and labourer; Richard Salter, farmer, pays 14/. per annum 
rent; William Shannon, farmer, pays 36/. per annum rent ; Mr. James Swanton, 

merchant; James Swanton, esq. ; Thomas Swanton, esq. ; Sweetman, esq., 

dispensary surgeon ; Daniel Sullivan, quarryman and labourer ; John Sullivan, 
quarryman and labourer; Rev. John Triphook, protestant curate;. Timothy 
Tuomy, labourer. 

Mr, Barry says, that in his part of the parish there were ten 

•bastards biiptized in each of the last three years, and he thinks 

"there were other cases where the children were taken, through 
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Bbanie, to strange parishes to be baptized. E^tposure very 
seldom takes place ; but Mr. Barry believes that, in order to 
conceal the disgrace of the mothers, bastards aire sometimes 
taken away by the friends, and exposed in strange parishes. 
He knew one case within the last year where the child was so 
taken away, and the circumstance even now is known to very 
few. Mr. Barry thinks there were three cases of infanticide^ 
but no more, in his portion of the parish (about two thirds) 
within the last five years ; he heard of two in the other part of 
the parish within that period ; the mothers were very strongly 
suspected. Illegitimate children are generally neglected by the 
fathers, who in most cases belong to the same class as the mo« 
thers; very often they are servants in the same house. 

The petty sessions being held in a place about four miles distant^ 
and there being no magistrate resident near Ballydehob, there 
was no witness who could state exactly the practice of the petty 
sessions bench relative to ordering wages to mothers of illegiti- 
mate children. Mr. Barry says that the magistrates take tlie 
oath of any woman who is not a bad character, and make an 
order on the father according to his circumstances. No previous 
promise by the fathers to pay wages is deemed necessary. Mr. 
JBarry says, however, that very few applications are made ; the 
mother either seems unable to go to the trifling expense neces^ 
«ary, or else waiting in the hope that the father will do some- 
thing without being compelled. Mr. Barry believes that the 
system has had no efiect in producing incontinency. 

The following cases, mentioned by the witnesses without se* 
lection, show the way in which women who have illegitimate 
children are supported, and also the feelings with which such 
persons are regarded by friends and others. By a bye-child is 
meant a bastard. 

Mary Driscol lived in the house with a miner after his wife 
died, and had a bye-child by him about three years ago. Mr 
Barry made them separate when the man would not marry her. 
She begs about the neighbourhood ; people know her, and are 
charitable to her. She was about 15 or 16 when she had the 
child; she is not more than 19 now; her health has not suffered 
in any way- 
Nelly Scully, an old woman, had eight bastards, four of them 
died when young, three of them are daughters and one a son. 
One daughter married a servant bdy, who is now a labourer ; 
another is at service, and a third has the bastard, and is living with 
the mother. The son is about 1 1 years old ; the woman is a 
regular beggar. She gets no assistance from the married daugh- 
ter, unless this, that she stops in her house for a week or a 
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fortnight now and then. Upon this case the witnesses were 
asked what sort of person would marry one of the daughters, 
Murphy answered, " He is a poor creature that can do but 
little ; no decent man, or a man that thought anything of himself^ 
would marry her, or a woman of her kind, unless she was a 
gentleman's daughter, that he might get something with her to 
support her." 

Being asked whether there were any illegimate children of 
gentlemen married in the neighbourhood, they said there were 
three strong farmers married to the bastard daughters of gentle?* 
men. They were believed to have got good fortunes ; there were 
no bastard men married. Sullivan says, " When a gentlematt 
has a son^ a bye-child, he mostly sends him away abroad some-* 
where." 

Mary Carty is daughter of the former, Nelly Scully; she 
lived as servant-maid with a man whose wife had left him. She 
had a child by him about three years ago ; she was not more 
than 15 then. He left her a trifle of money, and a cabin rent 
free, and went off to America. She lived with her mother since 
in the cabin ; she goes about among the neighbours, her health 
is not injured ; she is strong and hearty. 

Norah DriscoU had a bye-child about seven or eight years 
ago by a labourer. She was about 17 ; she was a servant-maid ; 
the child died and she continued in service. About four years 
ago she had another by a man who promised to marry her. 
Mr. Barry endeavoured to make him do so, but he would not ; 
he gave her lOs. She has the child, and goes about the country 
spinning wool, and selling eggs, and jobbing in different ways. 
She has a great many friends who assist her ; she does not beg. 

Mary Sullivan was servant-maid to a gentleman, she had a 
bye-child by him about three years ago. She was about 20 ; 
he made some allowance for the first year; her mother has a 
house, and pays 15^. a year for it. She has one son at service, 
who gives her no assistance, and another about 12 years, whom 
she supports at home. She has also a daughter married who 
can do nothing for her; she keeps Mary Sullivan's bye-child. 
Mary is at service, and gives her what she can earn, but ** it 
sets her"* to keep the clothes on herself. She has but small 
wages, 3*. or 45. a quarter, perhaps. She was a good proper 
honest girl to earn her wages before she went to that places 
The old mother is very poorly off, the most of her time she has 
not enough to eat, but she does not beg. 



* " It sets her," it gives her as much as she can do." 
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— ' — Croyn was a servant to the gentleman that Mary Sullivan 
was with. She had a bye-child by him about 15 months ago; 
she was not more than 15 years of age. Sullivan says, "You 
never saw a woman having a child that looked so young. She 
sent home the child to him, and he sent it out to nurse; she 
processed him to the quarter sessions, but did not push the 
business to an end; she oflFered to take IZ. James Mahony 
says, " Very few of them get anything by processing ; she had 
the right on her side, to be sure, but she did not go the right 
way about it.*' 

Nelly Donovan was a servant-maid in a farmer's house; 
about two years ago she had a child by the farmer's son ; he 

fve her no assistance, " not a penny," said Daniel Sullivan, 
heard her say the child died in about three months ; while it 
lived she was going about and getting a night's lodging and a 
meal ; her own friends would not let her in, " they disregarded 
her for doing the like." After that she was employed by a poor 
man, whose wife died, to nurse his child for lOs. a quarter; **hfe 
could not pay for a decent nurse." . Being asked was she a good 
nurse, Daniel Sullivan says, " The like of her would not be 
taken if it could be helped. A man don't like to give such siick 
to his child." He was a poor distressed miner with two children 
besides the young one ; he went away and left her in care of the 
children ; one of them was taken by a gentleman for charity, 
she has the other two, and is doing for them like a mother. 
The father sends her a trifle of money, but very little. " I 
knew a man to lend her about lOs. last summer until such time 
as she would get money from the man. She gets assistance from 
the neighbours ; she could be better off if she left the children, 
but she is so long acquainted with them she would not do it. I 
asked her why ? and she said, If I went away what would that 
child do, it would be lost, with nobody to look after it." 

Mary Regan, a stranger, has a bye-child about three years 
old. She lives by begging about. 

Norah Mahony had a cmld about six years ago by a farmer's 
son. She was about 30. She had a little house of her own, 
and was at that time traflScking in fish, tobacco, and other things. 
The father gave her no assistance ; he could give her a little 
potatoes if he had a mind. She lives in the same way, trafficking 
ever since, and is rearing the child. 

Margaret Sullivan had a bye-child by a farmer's son, about 
a twelvemonth ago ; she lives in the house with him ; he is pro- 
mising to marry her, but he is not doing it. Daniel Sullivan 
says, "It is only pleasing her he is, for fear she'd prosecute 
and bring him into trouble about it." 
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Catherine Sullivan had five or six bye-children by several 
&thers ; she is old and blind, and it is not exactly known what 
became. of the children; one enlisted, one went to America, one 
went to England last Christmas, and will not return. There is 
one daughter at home who supports the old woman, by traffick- 
ing in fish and other things (though she would want the little she 
could get for herself.) She got a sore leg five or six weeks ago, 
aad it. is not exactly known how they lived since ; the neigh- 
boars must send them something, otherwise they would starve. 

^ary Sullivan has two bye-children ; the eldest is about eight 
or nine ; she was about 30 years of age, and was in the habit of 
going about jobbing, manufacturing wool, &c. When she had 
th^ first child by a kind of farmer, he gave her no assistance, 
and she went begging. She had the second child while she was 
begging, by a poor farmer's son. He did nothing for her. 
She remained begging, and does so still. She has no cabin ; 
she gets a night's lodging up and down, and goes about a great 
part of the country begging. 

Nelly Daly has two bye-children ; the first about twelve years 
ago, by a shoe-maker. She was a servant in a farmer's house, 
and was obliged to leave it when she was big with child. The 
£Either did nothing for her, and she was forced to beg about until 
the child died, in about fifteen months ; then she went into ser- 
vice, and in about three years had another bye-child by a pen- 
sioner, which is about seven or eight years old now. She is 
begging about ever since. When the neighbours are tired of 
her she must take a long voyage round the country, and she 
does take a great round to be sure ; she does not like to tres- 
pass much. 

Molly Donovan has two bye-children by different fathers; 
one about 15 years old, the other about eight ; she lives entirely 
by begging, and supports herself and the little boy ; the other 
is sometimes at service, but he is with her now. 

Several other cases were mentioned ; in almost every one the 
mother supports herself by begging, or, what is nearly the same, 
living among the neighbours. 

Mr. Barry thinks that the circumstance of having an illegiti- 
notate child is less thought of in this parish than elsewhere ; they 
are all too much reduced, and in too great poverty to feel these 
distinctions. There is very little feeling of respectability among 
them. 
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UO BASTARDY. 

CIIY OP CORK, 

PARISH OF 8T. MARY 8HAND0N. 

PsRsoNs WHO ATTENDKD THE EXAMINATION. — Mrs. ColemaiD, Buperior of the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Charity ; Rev. Mr. Daly, senior Catholic curate ; Mr. Ed- 
ward James Downey, cWrk of the chapel for 28 years ; Mr. R. Howell, wooL 
comber ; Mr. John Murphy, coffin-maker, president of the sick poor society ; 
Mr. John Nagle, son of a tradesman ; Mr. James Nolan, foreman maltster ; Dr« 
Quarry, rector of the parish ; Dr. Sloane, minister of presbyterian congregatiofi. 

With regard to the number of bastards in the parish, the 
roman catholic curate stated them to amount to about 2S or 30 
among 1,400 children. The parish has had no instance of the. 
mother destroying the child. It was not known to witnesses 
whether women with bastards apply for wages at petty sessions. 
A woman who has had an illegitimate child is looked on with 
contempt, and would not be associated with. But the young 
women have a great deal of discretion, and few of them go 
astray in that way. 

There are several cases of women that have had illegitimate 
children being driven to begging. There is a prejudice against 
employing them. A lady who found she had such a servant 
would immediately discharge her ; yet there are cases of such 
becoming respectable members of society. It sometimes hap- 
pens that they are driven to prostitution from the diflSculty of 
supporting themselves, but this is not often the case ; the nearest 
relatives think it a duty to support them, though they have an. 
unpleasant feeling towards them on account of the shame they 
have brought on^the family. 

COUNTY KERRY. 
Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lub6, esq. 
PARISH OP LISTOWEL, BARONY OF IRAGHTICONNOR. 

PxasONs WHO ▲TTEVDEB THE ExAMiKATioK. — Licut. W. E. Brady, chief constable 
of police; Mr. Church, shopkeeper; Captain Hewson, magistrate; Rev, Mr. 
Mahony, parish priest of Listowel and Galey, in Iraghticonnor Barony, and part 
of Kilshinane and Finago, in the barony of Clanmaurice. 

The number of bastards in the parish amounted to six or seven 
altogether; they were scarcely one per cent- in proportion to 
the births. They are supported partly by the mothers and partly 
by the &,thers ; and it was stated that there had been no case of 
an application for wages to the sessions within the last year. Ap* 
plications for that purpose were very seldom, in fact, made to 
the quarter sessions. The practice was, that wages were never 
given unless there was an express promise proved ; if a certain 
sum had not been agreed upon, 57. or 6/. a year were generally 
awarded; depending however upon the circumstances of the re- 
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puted &ther ; the disposition, however, generally was, to strain a 
point in favour of the mother. 

In answer to the question, whether girls who have had bas- 
tard children find a difficulty in procuring husbands, it was stated 
that nobody, in general, but the father of the child would marry 
them, unless they got something considerable from their se- 
ducers to tempt them to do so. 

In these cases, the mothers of bastard children frequently resort 
to beggary ; and it depends on circumstances whether they take 
to prostitution or not. The child is always brought up badly. 
As to the treatment girls who have thus had children generally 
receive from their parents, they are turned adrift by them. 

A labourer in that neighbourhood earning only Sd. a day for 
half the year, 6d. a day for a third, and nothing for the remain- 
der, turned his daughter out some time ago, because she proved 
** unfortunate." 

The parents are in general very harsh to their children under 
such circumstances. 

Cases of infanticide and desertion were by no means numerous. 
There was one case of infanticide in a neighbouring parish about 
five years ago ; a dead child was found in a field, there were 
marks of violence on its person, and it was doubtful whether it 
was*stillbom, exposed alive, or killed; no coroner's inquest was 
held upon it, as the coroner resides upwards of 20 miles oS; the 
child had^robably been brought from a dbtance. 

COUNTY LIMERICK. 

PARISH OP NEWCASTLE. — BARONY OF LOWER CONELLO. 
Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lub6, esq. 

PXRSOKS WHO ATTENDED THE ExAMIKATlON RcV. Df. Coll, parish prfest of 

Newcastle; Alfred Furlong, esq., agent of the Earl of Devon; Rev. John 
Locke, rector of NewcasUe and Monygea; John Pearce, esq., surgeon and phy- 
sician to the dispensary ; Mr. Percy, chief constable of Newcastle upwards of 
thirteen years and a half. 

There are not many bastards in the parish, and the vicious 
habits connected with prostitution are chiefly confined to the sol- 
diery. Dr. Coll stated that forty-eight bastards had been bap- 
tized in the parish of Newcastle durinff the last eight years, that 
is, on an average about six a year: the whole number of bap- 
tisms vary from 100 to 130 in the year. . j v .i a. 

That bastards are in general voluntarily supported by the fe- 
ther: but Mr. Locke stated that he knew a case of a .woman, 
almost an idiot, who had a bastard child, and is not assisted by 
the reputed father. Mr. Furlong observed upon this subject, 



t^at morality, so far as sexual intercourse is ooncemeS, Is pte^ 
served to a wonderful extent, even amongst the poorest, partieeH 
larly when the crowded state in which they live is considered. 
Rape is often sworn falsely in order to get a husband. ' ^ 

As to the system of applying for wages for the support of bos*' 
tards at the sessions, Mr. Percy stated that applications of iht' 
kind were favorably received at the Ballinagarry sessions. But- 
Mr. Furlong said that there were but few such applications there. 

It depends upon whether the promise by the reputed &dier 
was general or not, as to whether wages be awarded befcnre the 
birth of the child or otherwise ; subject therefore to the promise^ 
the amount given varies from 10^. to IZ. a quarter. Wages are' 
frequently granted for children 5, 6, or even 7 years of age. 

As to the point about the subsequent state of girls who have' 
had illegitimate children, Mr. Coll stated that such persons sel*- 
dom get married ; they find great difficulty also in procuring ser^-' 
vice ; they generally migrate to other parts of the countryj or to 
England; several have done so from that parish within the last . 
five years, and the accounts from them were, that they had got 
into service, and that they had become comfortably settled. 

Mr. Furlong stated that proof of a promise was required, and* 
the woman was bound strictly to the proof of a " hiring." 

"I suspect," said Mr. Furlong, "that many of the beggars 
are mothers of bastards, who have been spoken to in the cha- 
pels ; these women follow the barracks while they are well look- 
ing, and are obliged to beg when they have lost their good 
looks." 

COUNTY TIPPEEARY. 

PARISH OF CARRICK. — BARONY OF IFFA AND OFFA, 

(east BARONY.) 

fixommations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq.; D. G. Lube, esq. 

PERSONS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Fraiicis Branigao, gentleman farmer ; 
Rev. Dr. Connelly, parish priest ; Walter Cullen, tradesman ; Timothy Donovan, 
brogue-maker; Dr. Leach, m. d. ; Kev. Mr. Mandeville, protestant clergyman; 
Michael Mullen, weaver; William O'Donnell, esq. ; Dr. O'Shea, m. d. ; James- 
Prendergast, esq. ; James Quon, clerk of roman catholic curate ; Rev. Mr. Sands, 
rector of Carrick ; and others present at different times. 

- There are not many bastards in the parish; the mothers are 
chiefly servant maids in farmers' houses ; the children are sup- 
ported by the parents, generally by the mother. 

The parish priest thinks there are 10 or 15 illegitimate bap-^ 
ihms out of 300 in the year ; strangers also come in from the 
country, and stay at Carrick for their confinement Sometime^ 
a feeling of honour, on the part of the father, induces a subse- 
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qoent marriage, when they are in the same rank. No case of 
inJEUiticide has occurred. 

Cases of granting wages occasionally happen. The magis-* 
trates require proof of an agreement between the parties, and 
'the amount awarded is according to the agreement; there is no 
instance of affidavits being sworn before the birth of the child. 

A policeman present states, that he has known bad women in 
Clonmel to get money in two or three instances from respectable 
slM^keepers, by the threat of fathering a child upon them. 

The ^ect of having an illegitimate child on a woman's cha-^ 
racier is, that she is cast off from society, and has little chance 
of getting a husband, unless she has a good deal of money. A 
bastard is thought nothing of; it sticks to him through life, and 
to his children and granddiildren for five or six generations. 

Half of the women who have bastard children are forced to 
beg* Sometimes, if the mother is an honest woman, she is kept 
in a fiurmer's house, and does her work as well as she can. 

The parish priest thinks the mothers of illegitimate children 
generally beg. Sometimes out of their wages they pay for the 
nursing of the child. The children are ill brought up when 
they are females, as the example of the mother works on thenu 
The number is so small, it is impossible to say whether the males 
take to begging or not 

ULSTER — COUNTY ANTRIM. 
Ezaminatioiis taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

PARISHES OF GLENAVY UNION. — BARONY OF UPPER MASSAREENE. 

PsasoNs WHO ATTBUDBD THE EXAMINATION. — RcT. N. Alexander, presbyteriaq 
minister ; Rev. Daniel Bell, protestant curate ; Mr. John Howe, cotton manu- 
facturer ; Mr. John M. Johnston, grocer and fanner ; Rev. William Langhridge, 
presbyterian minister ; Mr. William M^Nice, innkeeper and churchwarden ; Mr. 
James Murray, surgeon and apothecary ; Mr. John Sefton, innkeeper and farmer ; 
And several others who were visited and conyersed with, by Assistant Com- 
missioners. 

The number of bastards in the parish is unknown ; they are 
supported by theparish if deserted under 12 months old, but 
not otherwise. The mothers do not frequently desert their ille- 
gitimate children, and there is no instance of their destroying 
them ; but the fathers of illegitimate children often neglect 
them ; however, a feeling of honour frequently induces subse- 
quent marriages. 

There is no such practice as women with bastards applying 
for wages at petty sessions ; but generally the mother, or some 
person who nurses the child, sues by process at the quarter 
sessions ; the amount recovered varies with the age, &c. ; the 
tisiml iheasure is the actual expense of nursing the diiid. 
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Theie has been no change in the proportion of illendmatr 
to legitimate children ; the system of granting decrees m sncb 
eases has long prevailed. Cases have sometimes occurred of 
women having each several illegitimate children, and sometimer 
by different fathers ; but in the latter case, the difficulty of re* 
covering is greater. .» 

No punishment is ever inflicted upon those who apply to the 
sessions in such cases, even if they had more than one illegiti-' 
mate child ; but sometimes less is given, on the groimd of the 
applicant having had more than one. J[t has never occurred 
that young men of the neighbourhood have evinced any anxietyi 
to marry a woman who has an illegitimate child for the purpose* 
of benefiting by the maintenance allowed by the sessions^' 
Girls who have had illegitimate children find much difficulty in 
procuring husbands on that account. It is not known that indi- 
viduals of the poorer classes are influenced by persons of higher 
station to marry such women, who are degraded in the opinion 
of the generality of their sex ; and, unless educated and well 
conducted, a bastard would be objected to by a small farmer as a 
match for his daughter. The quarter sessions, previously to 
deciding that a child should be affiliated to a man, and he be 
compelled to pay wages to its mother, follow the rules of evi- 
dence in ordinary cases. The woman's oath is seldom admitted, 
and never when she is plaintiff. The reputed father is always 
summoned to attend the sessions. If he be unable or refuse to 
pay the wages ordered by the barrister, an execution may issue 
against his body or goods, as in other cases. 

The right of suing usually continues until the child is able to 
support itself; but the order for wages, or the consequences 
upon disobedience of it, is not often found to drive the reputed 
father to marry the mother of the child ; the acknowledgment 
of the reputed father is required to found such a decree. It is 
not the practice that the application is made in the first instance 
to the churchwardens, and by them to the petty sessions. The 
father does not often abscond when such decrees are made ; but 
in case of his doing so, the mother or charity supports the child. 
Women have been known to bring actions against the reputed 
fathers of their children for nursing, and so recovered. 

Women who have bastard children are sometimes compelled to 
resort to begging, both in an out of their own parishes, and in 
such cases the children sometimes become inured to a vagrant 
life, with all its immoralities, in the case of female children par- 
ticularly ; and an instance is known of the mother and daughter 
being beggars and prostitutes, and the grand-children likely to 
become so. But males very often become industrious} with 
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feelings of shame on account of their condition and their mother's 
disjmice. 

The refusal of the reputed father to maintain the child leads 
to ill feeling between the parties, and some scolding; but it is 
not known that the difficulty of supporting her child is often so 
severe as to injure the mother's hesilth, or that the health of the 
child suffers materially from the scanty provision the mother is 
able to afford it 

There is no ground whereon to form an opinion, whether the 
state c^ mind to which a mother is brought before she can 
destroy or desert her child must not be highly immoral, or 
whether a woman who has become hardened to such an act is not 
so far corrupted as to be, with respect to others, less careful of 
human life ; or whether, after such a circumstance, she would not 
lose all self-respect, and in so far be less likely to conduct herself 
correctly in her relations in life. 

PARISHES or KIRKNIRIOLA AND BALLYCLUG, INCLUDING TOWN OP 

BALLYMENA — BARONY LOWER TOOME. 

PnuK>vt WHO ATTXNDBs THE EXAMINATION — John Black, surgeoD ; Joseph Craigt 
shoopkeer ; Rev. Henry Gumming, rector of Ballyclug ; George Dugan, shop- 
keeper ; William Gehan, Esq., magistrate, and agent to the Ballymena estate ; 
Rev. Clark Huston, [covenanting minister ; Rev. Bernard M' Auly, parish priest ; 
ibtfaur Magill, shopkeeper ; John Patrick, surgeon ; Rev. Alexander Patterson, 
presbyterian minister ; John Ro^s, surgeon ; Rev. William Stanhope, presbyterian 
minister ; John Tellet, shopkeeper ; John Watson, shopkeeper ; John Wilson, 
farmer ; Dr. Young ; together with a large number of farmers, labourers* 
police, &o. 

The exact number of bastards in the parish is not known ; but 
the Rev. Mr. Gumming stated that he had baptized one every 
Sunday for the last year. They are generally carried to the mi- 
nister of the Established Church to receive baptism, as the catho-^ 
lie priests and the dissenting ministers frequently refuse it in 
such cases without strict inquiries. Some of these children may 
be supposed to have come from the adjoining parishes ; but the 
number of bastards born in the town was stated by Mr. Gumming 
to exceed considerably in proportion the number born in the 
country parts. 

They are not in any instance supported by the parish, except 
when deserted, which does not often take place. Their support 
frequently falls altogether upon the mothers, in which case they 
struggle by every possible means to maintain them. There is no 
instance of infanticide known here. The fathers frequently neglect 
their illegitimate children. Subsequent marriage very seldom 
occors. 

Wages are never granted before the birth of the child. Affida- 
vits; aire, snade very commonly by women before magistrates as to 
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who is the father of the child with which they are pregtiant ';'iaA 
the magistrates universally receive the affidavit, in order to 
prevent the mother from entertaining any thoughts of desfrdv- 
mg her infant. The mother considers ^uch an affidavit tabe 
in some measure a clearance of her character, and occasionaUy, 
but rarely, the affidavit produces marriage. The ndagistrateii 
however are aware that the affidavit has no e£Fect in compellii^ 
the maintenance of the child. In the action for lying-in, 
brought before the assistant barrister, 5/. is the greatest amount 
decreed. In the action for the maintenance of the child (which is 
brought yearly, or at the expiration of one or two years, as it 
may happen), the exact amount of maintenance only is consi- 
dered. After the father has once been compelled to pay for the 
tdaintenance of the child, it is seldom necessary to bring a (second 
action,^ as he knows that he is sure to be cast in case such acti<m 
should be brought. No change has been observed to take place 
in the number of illegitimate children since the system of grant- 
ing such decrees has prevailed. No difference is made in thd 
amount of wages granted, on the ground of the applicant having 
had more than one illegitimate child, as the expense of mtp- 
porting the child is alone considered. 

. Girls who have had illegitimate childreu are, by the ge- 
nerality of their own sex, considered degraded, and find much 
difficulty in procuring husbands. There is no instance known 
of young men being induced to marry such women for the wages 
procured for their support at sessions, or by the influence of aaay 
of the richer class who may be the father of the child. The feel- 
ing against a bastard is not very strong, he is, however, looked 
upon as degraded. 

. In an action for seduction, brought in the name of her pareiil 
or relation, the mother is allowed to swear to the father qi the 
ehild ; but evidence is admitted against the credibility of her 
testimony. In the action for the maintenance and nursing of thti 
child, which is brought by the mother, her evidence is not ad* 
mitted, except in the manor court, where the latter actioD is 
sometimes brought, and where the evidence of the plaintiff has 
been sometimes admitted in a claim for damages, even when 
above the amount of two pounds. The defendant's oath is not 
admitted. 

The assistant barrister decrees maintenance, and the shenSoea^ 
mits the defendant to prison, if unable to pay the amount of tbe 
decree. The seneschal of the manor court does the samew The 
amount is decreed in one large sum. An acknowledgment ofi the 
child by the reputed father is required in the assistast hairistor^s 
court before a decree is issued. Id the manor court, the gifk of 
any sum, however small, to the mothei^at or after her lying-in, is 
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X 

deemed an adcnowledgment by the reputed father. There is no 
instance known of the father either absconding or marrying the 
mother for the purpose of avoiding the payment of the sum decreed* 

The mothers have often great difficulty in maintaining the 
child ; those of them who have to resort to begging generally 
become prostitutes ; in such cases the children become mured to 
immorabty and vice. 

The Other's refusing to assist in maintaining the child fre- 
quently leads to iU-feeling ; sometimes the difficulty of support- 
ing the child pressses so severely on the mother as to injure 
her health. 

DONEGAL. 
Examinations taken bj P. F. Johnstone, Esq. ; J. R. Barry, Esq. 

PARISHES OP STRANORLAB, INCLUDING TOWNS OP STRANORLAR AND 

BALLYBOPHAY, BARONY OP RAPHOE. 

P1SSOM8 WHO ATTXVDED THE EXAMINATION — Andrew Allen, fanner ; James Armstrong, 
fiumer ; John Batten, shopkeeper ; John Cochran, esq. j. p. Edenmorc ; Mr. Cochran, 
gentleman, elder of the presbyterian congregation ; Robert Corcaddin, farmer ; Dr. 
Davis, surgeon, dispensary of Stranorlar ; Rev. Mr. Derinney,roman catholic curate of 
Stranorlar ; Rev. Mr. Doherty, parish priest, "Stranorlar ; D. Doherty, farmer ; 
Wm. Fenwick, esq. j. f. Raphoe ; Mr. Robert Fletcher, farmer ; Mr. Greer, inn- 
keeper and diurdiwarden ; Mr. Gunning, sen. ; Mr. Gunning, jun. ; shop- 
keeper, Stranorlar ; Mr. James Holmes, farmer ; James Johnston, esq., j. p. ; 
Jonn Kean, farmer ; BIdward Kean, farmer ; Mr. Robert Kiipatrick, farmer. Long- 
lull ; Daniel Lynch, shopkeeper ; Mr. E. M'Loughlin, farmer; Mr. M'Miminin, 
shopkeeper, Stranorlar ; Ralph M*Kenley, farmer ; Thomas Magill, shopkeeper ; 
Robert RoUeston, shopkeeper ; Mr. Smith, farmer ; Mr. Speer, gentleman farmer, 
Knockgannon ; Mr. Spencer, farmer, MuUindrait ; Rev. J. Steel, presbyterian 
minister, Stranorlar ; H. Stewart, jun. Trycallon ; Adam Tait, farmer ; Mr. 
Wm. Walker, gentleman farmer, Kilcordan ; Mr. W. Walker, land-agent, Drum- 
boe ; Cormack and Hannah Ward, two old beggars. 

The number of bastards can only be known in cases where 
they are deserted, but this is not at all common in this country ; 
it is presumed that any who have been deserted are illegitimate ; 
the average is two within the last three years ; it is supposed 
that the fiithers do not neglect them, as very little is heard on 
the subject ; in the parish, the influence of the clergy, more than 
any feeling of honour, induces subsequent marriages. 

Cases of application for wages are never entertained before 
petty sessions, but sometimes at the quarter sessions, either in 
shi^ of a process for wages or an action for loss of service, and the 
sum gpiven in these cases is generally IL per quarter. No punish* 
mentis ever inflicted on applicants for wages, even though they 
have had more than one illegitimate child, nor is any difference 
Blade in the wages adjudged at the sessions on this account. 

Boyle says, ^^ having had an illegitimate child is a stamp on 
tiie ehacaeter of a girl, that can never be got over ; the rich have 
lever influenced the poor here to marry such women, whom they 
ganmlly) of her sex, look upon with the greatest contempt." 

o 
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" The bastard," continues he, " is looked upon with great cold- 
ness, aye, and his children's children." It would be a greater 
cause of objection than even poverty to a marriage. Some aet 
must be proved in evidence at the sessions, that the man recog- 
nized the child as his, to found a decree for wages ; the oat)i of 
the woman not precluding any proof to the contrary being offered 
by him. The reputed father is always summoned to attend the 
sessions ; the wages are always paid in one sum; jthe general 
charge for nursing in the country is taken as the guide for the 
amount granted ; the acknowledgment of the reputed father is 
required to enforce an order for wages. The churchwarden has 
nothing to do with any but deserted children; women have brought 
actions for nursing against the reputed father, and have suc- 
ceeded when they could prove a consent to pay wages. 

When women with bastard children beg, it is always away 
from their own parishes ; the diflSculty of supporting herself ana 
child often drives the mother to prostitution. There is very 
little knowledge in this parish as to whether the father's refusal 
to support the child leads to ill wilL 

LONDONDERRY. 

Examinations taken by C. W, Borrett, Esq. ; Joseph Pollock, Esq. 

PARISH OP DRUMACHOSE, INCLUDING TOWN OF NEWTOwN LIMA- 

VADDY, BARONY OF KENAUGHT. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — David Gather, esq., j, f. ; Mr. Cole, 
grocer ; Doctor Dill, dispensary surgeon ; Mr. Doherty, grocer ; Mr. Forest, 
farmer and agent; Henry Greir and others, labourers; Robert Henry, 
court-keeper ; Mr. Hunter, grocer ; Mr. Lane, solicitor ; Marcus M'Caus- 
land, esq. j. p. ; Samuel M'Coy, small farmer ; Rev. Mr. M*DoBough» romao 
catholic curate ; Mr, Moody, linen draper ; Mr. O'Hagan, schoohnapter^i 
Rev. Mr. Olphert, rector; Mr. O'Neil, baker ; Rev. Mr, Porter, presbyterian min- 
ister ; Mr. Proctor, grocer ; Rev. Mr. Steen, presbyterian minister ; Mr. Stewart 
Tate, small farmer. ^ 

The number of bastards baptized by Mr. Olpherts in the year 
1808, was six ; in the year 1833, three ; and in the year 1834, 
two. 

Mr. Steen had baptized but three within two years, but Ais 
arises from the presbyterian rule of not baptizing the children 
until satisfied of the repentance of the parent. They are never 
supported by the parisn. The mothers rarely desert, and never 
destroy them, but frequently procure abortions by medicine^ and 
over exertion. The fathers constantly neglect them ; a feeling 
of honour frequently induces marriage before the birth of dra 
child, but never after it. 

Petty sessions exercise no jurisdiction. Wages are never 
awarded before the birth ; but women frequently make affidavits 
which they imagine will assist them in obtaining subdMfaelit 
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wages. The amount recoverable in an action for seduction is 5/. 
Irish ; in an action for maintenance, the amount ffiven, with 
slight variation, is 4Z. annually ; if the reputed father be very 
poor, the amount is somewhat lessened. 

No variation in the proportion of illegitimate children has been 
observable, since wages were granted. Few cases have occurred 
of women having illegitimate children by different fathers ; for a 
second or third child, 10s. a quarter would probably be the sum 
granted. 

No punishment is ever inflicted on the mothers. 

There is no anxiety to marry them on account of the wages ; 
they are considered, said Mr. Porter, very little degraded ; it is 
said, ** she had a mishap," or that " some one got the better of 
her.*' A man in the village, possessed of between 1,000/. and 
2000/., has married the mother of two illegitimate children. No 
instances known of the rich influencing the poor to marry such 
characters, though they are looked upon as very little degraded. 
The middle class only entertain strong feelings against the 
bastards. 

The action for seduction is brought in the name of the father, 
grandfather, or master of the woman ; the evidence of the mother 
is admitted, but may be rebutted by contrary evidence, impugn- 
ing her character and respectability. 

In the action for maintenance, which is brought generally in 
her own name, the woman's evidence is not admissible, and some 
direct acknowledgment of the reputed father is required. A 
second application succeeds, but a less amount is generally 
awarded. 

Should the father refuse, or be unable to pay the wages or- 
dered, the magistrates have no power, but the assistant barrister 
may direct the sheriff to issue an execution against his body or 
goods ; but this never causes the father to marry the mother. 

No previous application is made to the churchwarden : re- 
puted fathers, whether innocent or guilty, have often absconded 
before the action was brought. 

The women are often assisted by the friends of the father, but 
often also, from distress, become prostitutes; they generally, 
however, go to service, and maintain the child. When the mo- 
thers beg, the children are often immoral, especially the daugh- 
ters; the sons are, however, frequently industrious, and the 
son of a beggar prostitute in this villjige is now respectable. The 
refusal of the father to maintain the child frequently produces ill 
will, but not violence ; there is a common bargain for the father 
and mother to support the child each quarter alternately. When 
lk% mother can beg, her health is very seldom injured by th^ 
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difSculty of supporting her child, nor is the child, in that case, 
from a scanty supply of food. 

No instance of infanticide is known; three years since one' 
woman was tried, but acquitted. 



WIDOWS HAVING FAMILIES OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

CONNAUGHT — COUNTY OF GAL WAY. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, esq. ; W. T. M'CuUagh, e6t{, 

PARISH OF KILCUMMIN, BARONY OF MOYCULLEN. 

Pkesoks who attended the Examinatiok. — Patrick Burke, esq., J. P. ; Dames- 
field ; Owen Clarke, small landholder ; Patrick Fox, formerly brazier, now a la- 
bourer ; Mr. John Gerraghty, shopkeeper; Peter Joyce, labourer; Redmotid K^ 
ly, mason ; Rev. Dr. Kirwan, roman.(^itholic rector ; Anthony Martin, esq., J. P« 
Currariva; John M*Donogh, housekeeper; M. M'Donogh, labourer; Richard 
M*Donogh, farmer; Denis M'Grath, formerly shopkeeper, now a batcher; Mr. 
John M*Kew, under agent to Mr. Martin; Captain O* Flaherty, J. P., Lem^ 
field; George O' Flaherty, esq., Lemonfield; John Sweeney, carpenter; Rey. 
John Wilson, protestant vicar. .. 

In order to form an accurate estimate of the proportion of 
those amongst this class of the community who are able to support 
themselves, or are either in part or altogether dependant xm 
their relations or neighbours, the following examination has 
been made into the circumstances and situation of all the widows 
living in a limited district. The village of Outerard was chosen, 
without any reference to its comparative poverty or comfort, nor 
was it until the several instances narrated had been gone through 
that the witnesses expressed their opinion, that, if anything, 
this was not a fair specimen of the condition of the entire parish ; 
the difference consisted in there being some trifling advantages 
belonging to the poor of Outerard above those of the average of 
villages in the neighbourhood. 

By this enumeration it appears, that in a village containing 
114 families there are 22 widows; of these six are entirely de- 
pendant on 'their relations for support, and two partly so main- 
tained ; eight live upon the bounty of their neighbours, and one 
is assisted by their charity to support herself, and four maintain 
themselves altogether by their own industry. There arc seven 
who have families of young children ; of the whole number not 
more than half can be said to be removed above abject want, 
and but five enjoy any degree of comfort. 

1. "Mary Kelly is 45 or 50 years of age; is 11 years, a 
widow; has four children, two sons, the eldest of whom is only 
13, and two daughters, the eldest of whom is 14, She lives in 
a small cabin buut for her by an officer who was quartered here ; 
she has no plot nor potato ground, and pays no rent ; she is 
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quite unable to work in a field, and has no earnings. She had 
some good days in her father's house, who was a comfortable 
farmer, and lived pretty well before her husband died ; she is 
now depending on her friends for her support The land they 
held being too dear, all they had was canted, and they were 
obliged to fly, and though she does not carry a bag, she goes to 
the neighbours' houses to ask for relief." 

" The family are very badly clothed, and are often stinted in 
their food, and I fear they wiU be worse off before a year goes 
round." — ( Clarke. ) 

2. " Mary Commons is 70 years of age, is 10 years a widow, 
and has no children living with her. She has two daughters 
married, who are in a low state, and unable to do any thing for 
her. She cannot earn anything for herself, and still she does 
uot beg publicly, though we do not see that she has any better 
means. She has no house, but a few sticks put up against the 
gable end of an old house that lately fell in, and many a better 
shed is made for pigs; a tall man could not stand up in it; 
there is neither hearth nor window, and a wattle thrown across 
serves for the door. She appears to get her health very well, 
and I do not know how she can, lying on a wisp of straw without 
any covering." — {Clarke*) 

^' She is old and feeble, but healthy {J. M^DoncLgh ;) only she 
is of a hardy race of people she would not live at all in it" — 
(R.. M^Donagh.) — " She has two sons, who are no help to her. 
Her children's houses are little better than her own, and unless 
abe happens to come in at meal-time she gets nothing from 
them."— (-fbjr.) 

.8. " Mary Manly is 60 years of age, and never had any 
children. She is three or four years a widow. She held three 
acres of land, for which she paid no rent, having a freehold 
leesew She now has neither house nor land, since she was 
tamed out last May. While she had a house she kept lodgings, 
andrliv-ed very comfortable. She is now very low, and comd 
not be much worse oS, She sold the most of her furniture, and 
mnitiiell.the rest She is depending upon charity now. She 
is new- in Dublin, looking for law; she went there on foot, to 
«how her lease to the chancellor." 

4. >^ Mary Halloran is 45 years of aee, and has five children, 
the eldest of whom is only 14 years old; they all live with her, 
aad; she tries to support them by washing, which is the only 
BMOBB she has of earning. Her brother, a man who sets only 
petty jobs, helps her; she is not as badly off as some otiiers are, 
out she is worse off than those who beg; for they get in one 
pbuee or another, but she would scorn to i^alms." — (Fox.) 
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" I do not know how she rubs through at all." — {E. O^Flagherty,) 

5. " Bridget Sullivan is 70 years of age, and has five or six 
children, all of whom ^ are married; as yet she is entirely sup- 
ported by her children, and gets no assistance from any other 
person. She has no house, and goes, turn about, to each 
of them. 

6. " Catherine Walsh has two sons, one of whom is not able 
to earn a fraction, the other can earn Sd. a day whenever he gets 
employment ; nothing would please him better than hard work 
if he could get it, but he cannot, and is oftener idle than em- 
ployed ; they count themselves very well off any dav they get 
two meals. They have a right to be much better off now than 
they were some time ago, for he has constant employment for 
the last two months. She lives in a small cabin, and holds no 
land, and they have nothing to subsist upon but his 8d. a day as 
often as he can get it." — [Kelly.) 

7. " Mary Lee is 70 years of age, and 12 years a widow. 
She has no children ; she has no house now ; she once had, but 
it was taken from her two years after her husband's death. She 
is now in a most miserable state of want ; and is hardly able to 
cross the road she is so weak ; she has too genteel a manner to 
be a common beggar. She intrudes upon the neighbours, with 
whom she was once acquainted ; they know what she wants, and 
never wait for her to ask it. She generally stops three or four 
nights in each house." — (Fox.) — "She has hardly so much 
clothes as would screen her." — (Kelly.) — " She is not the least 
use in any house into which she goes ; I know, for I had her nine 
years in my own house, being loath to turn her out, as I bought 
the house she lived in. I never made any difference between 
her and my own family, though she was unable to do any thing, 
except to make down a fire, and never brought any thing into 
my house unless a piece of tobacco, or a grain of tea ; and if she 
came a night now she would be as welcome as ever." — [Clarke.) 

8. "Mary M'Donagh is 60 years of age, has a house of her 
own, and is comfortably supported by her son." 

9. " Catherine Burk is between 70 and 80 years of age ; has 
neither son or daughter, brother or sister ; she is supported by 
going from house to house among the neighbours." 

10. " Sally Cane is as poor as she can oe ; she is 60 years of 
age, and has no children ; she sometimes stops with her brother, 
who is himself poor enough, but is chiefly supported by her 
neighbours, and goes about From house to house. She is as badly 
off as any widow in the parish. New South Wales would be a 
good birth for half of them." — (Fox.) 

11. " Bridget Keating has one son, who is 13 years of age ; 
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she has a cabin, but has no ground, not even a garden ; she is 
able to do a little work for Miss Geoffehan, by whom she is 
chiefly supported ; she never goes from house to house." 

12. "Widow Cooney is 50 years of age; has three children, 
two boys and one girl. The elder son renders her some assis- 
tance, the others being young, are not able. She is supported 
chiefly by the visitors and strangers who go to see the spa." — R. 
MDonagJuJ 

13. "Widow Curly is very poor, and is unable to work; she 
keeps a lodging house, but it is not half support to her. A good 
house will get very few lodgers, and hers is only a poor one. 
Her daughter gives her some assistance." — (X M^Donagh.) 

14. " Sally Walsh is not in distress; she has two sons in con> 
stant work." — (Denis Magrath.) 

15. "Widow M^Gauley is 50 years of age; is reduced low 
enough, but is tolerably comfortable when compared with others. 
She carries on little trjtec." — (Clarke.) 

1(>. " Widow Joyce is 70 years of age ; she lives with her son, 
who is very well off. She looks bare enough, but I believe she 
has enough to eat." — (J. M'Donagh.) 

17. " Mary Kelly is 45 years of age ; is handy at the needle, 
and very industrious ; she has one son, a little boy, whom she 
supports ; she has no land, and will be thrown out of her little 
cabin immediately." — (Denis M^Grath,) 

18. "Bridget M*Donagh is 30 years of age, and is two years! 
a widow ; she has one child ; her husband was servant to Mr. 
Martin. She sometimes stops in her father's house, and, I 
believe, would always, but her step-mother would not allow her ; 
she goes in and out to the neighbours, and lives mostly upon 
them." — ( Clarke. ) 

19. " Mary Cooney has two children, one six and the other 
three years of age; her father supports her and them." — 
(J. M'Donagh.) 

20. " Mary Carr is supported partly by carrying eggs to 
Galway and selling them, and partly by the assistance of the 
neighbours." — (Denis Magrath.) 

" The poor widows living in the country are positively worse 
off than those in the towns. In towns they have many chances, 
but the creatures in the country have none." — (Clarke,) 

" All these are of the town ; it would take us a year and a 
day to count all the widows in the parish." — (Fox.) 

" No man, except one having an old lease, could lay up any- 
tlmig for his widow or for old a^e. In other cases there is no 
chance of it." — (R. M^Donagh!) 

^^ Mrs. Walsh is nine years a widow ; has five children ; her 
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eldest son is 24, her second 18 years of age; her son is a la- 
bourer, and got only 6s. to earn this year, he got that from Dr. 

Davis and Dr. Kiernan." — {R. M^Donoffh.) "She is as 

much distressed as any widow in the parish ; her case is by no 
-means singular; the only difference between her and others 
being that she has sons able to work if they got work to do, and 
others have not. She holds half an acre of land, on which 
her husband built a small mill, and though her rent is only IZ. a 
year, yet from the scarcity of work she was unable to pay it." — 
{John M^Donagh.) 

CODNTY MAYO. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, esq. ; M. Wilson Graj^ esq. 

TOWN OF BALLINA AND ARDNAREE. BARONY OF TRAWLEY. 

PxBsoNs WHO ATrxNDED THE EXAMINATION. ^-Robert Armstrong, esq.; Edward 
Atkinson, merchant and churchwarden; James Browne, labourer ; WiUiam Cald- 
well, chief of police ; Thady Caman, labourer ; Patrick Cooper, labourer ; ReV. 

Mr. Costello, parish priest ; Mr. Martin Culkeen, classical teacher ; Deylin, 

esq., M. D. ; John Duifej, labourer ; Jordan Fitzstephen, broken down; Catherii;ie 
Fiinn, beggar ; Owen Gallagher, broken down ; Mary Hanly, beggar ; Wjlliam 

Hanley, labourer; Hugh, esq., m. d. ; Mr. John Irwin, farmer; widow 

Kilboy, labourer's widow ; James Loftus, labourer; Stephen Lofhis, esq.; Mr, 
John Moyles, farmer, and owner of a number of labourers* cabins; Patrick 
M*Namara, labourer ; Thomas 0*Hara, labourer ; Rev. Mr. Verschoyle^ protes- 
tant rector ; Dominick Waldron, labourer. 

DuFFEY says, " labourers' widows are generally reduced to 
beg. On the death of their husbands, they immediately gire 
up their houses, if their husbands held such. They procure 
their own and their children's food, by begging from door to 
door, and get their lodgings for nothing among the labourers. 
The change is not very great to many of them, as a ^eat part 
of the labourers' wives and families are accu^stomed to beg when 
the labourers are out of employment. A very few succeed in 
their endeavours to support themselves by industry, but in tbtf 
most laborious and wretched manner." 

On expressing our desire to examine one of those who so sup« 
port themselves, the widow Kilboy was produced. She say% 
" My husband, who was a labourer, has been dead for 10 years. 
He left four young children, without any means of support but 
my industry. He at one time dealt in buying oats to sell again, 
when he had dressed it into meal. This gave me some skill in 
the business, which has been of use to me since, persons engaged 
in that business employing me to tend the oats m the process of 
Kiln-drying. I am obliged for this purpose, to watch it, with-* 
out intermission, for 24 hours, remaining up during the whole 
night,' and am paid from Id, to«4(f. for each kiln-cast, aiecofding 
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as the business may be pressing or slack. The most I could at- 
tend to is four kiln-casts in the week ; and on an average of the 
whole year, I may be employed during nine months. When I 
get constant . employment I sleep as opportunity offers, between 
the taking off of one cast and the putting on of another. I 
have been three weeks without lying on a bed, not sleeping, but 
as I took a start of sleep in the kun, at such times as I have 
mentioned ; and this at the wages I have stated, at most 2«. 6^. 
a week. Since my children have grown up, (the eldest is now 
14,) they have given me some relief by helping me, but we re- 
ceive no additional payment. I never lay in a stock of potatoes, 
but buy from week to week, as I earn the price of them. In 
summer potatoes are dearer than at any other season, and I have 
less emplojnment. Of course I am more distressed then than at 
any other time of the year ; still neither I nor my family have 
ever begged, though 1 am sure most of the beggars live better 
than we. Whatever little I earn, I endeavour to live on it. 
Sometimes, when I was earning nothing, persons who are in the 
habit of employing me have lent me money, to be repaid in 
work, when they would [have employment for me. At such 
times we have lived on a great deal less food than usual. We 
have often lived on one meal of dry potatoes in the day. I and 
my four children have often lived on eight stone of potatoes for 
a whole week; about 16 stone would be sufficient for us." — (Mr. 
Loft us says, ^^ they have been accustomed to live on so much, 
and be content with it;* but if they could afford it, they would 
consume 24 stone.") — We very seldom at any time of the year 
have milk with 'our potatoes ; we sometimes nave a salt herring, 
but we eat them three times dry for once that we have any thing 
with them ; and it is not the best even of the potatoes that we 
have. We buy the cheapest and worst sort of lumpers, that we 
may have them plentiful. 1 am not able to clothe my children ; 
the wages I can earn are too little even to buy potatoes for them ; 
but the people that employ me and trust me with their property, 
are kind enough to help me now and then with a little meal or 
seeds beyond my wages, and have sometimes put some little ar- 
ticle of clothing on one of my children. I have not been able 
myself to buy any clothes for them since 12 months ago, and 
even then it was but a calico shirt or shift. I have never been 
able to send them to school as they grew up ; I should keep 
them at home to give me some little relief in watching the kiln." 
Caman says, " It is her cleverness that enables her to earn at 
all, and she must have a strong constitution or she never would 
go through all she does; for my part, though I am a man, I 
ifaoald die before I could go through it" Mr. Loftus says. 
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** she may be taken as rather a favorable specimen of the toil and 
distress suffered by the very few labourers' widows who support 
themselves and their families by industry. The general resource 
of such widows is beggary." 

One of the Assistant Commissioners, accompanied by Mr. 
Loftus, visited a few of the cabins inhabited by the labouring 
class. Two of those visited were inhabited by widows : one of 
them, who had six young children, and an aged father to sup- 
port, being questioned as to her means of support — *^ That," 
said she, pointing to a whiskey bottle, " is my sole dependence ; 
I have no means on earth to keep my children inside the door 
with me, but to borrow Is, from one neighbour or another, and 
buy a drop of poteen to sell again." She was all but naked, and 
stated that she had no other clothes than what she then wore, not 
even a cloak, "good or bad." She described herself and family 
as often not tasting food more than once in 24 hours, and not 
having even then a full meaL " I would sometimes," said she, 
" go out and beg; but I have no sort of covering for myself and 
children ; we would be famished to death wim the cold if we 
went with such clothes as we have." 

The other was found spinning ; she also had a familv of young 
children. She said her children were out begging, that neither 
she nor. they bad any other means of procuring food; that she 
did not earn more than 6<L a week spinning, and that she paid 
M. a week rent for the cabin she lived in. 

COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 
Examinations taken bj Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M<CuUagli> Esq* 

PARISH OF BOYLE, BARONY OF BOYLE. 

Pz&soirs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Thomas Bradshaw, labourer ; Morgan 
Crofton, esq. j. p. ; Rev. M. Devine, roman catholic rcfctor of the parish ; Cap- 
tain Duckworth, j. p. ; John Fareman, innkeeper ; Rev. Thomas Hackett, pro- 
testant vicar of the parish ; The Viscount Lorton, lord-lieutenant of the county ; 
Owen Lloyd, esq. j. p. ; John Manghaoi road inspector ; John MuUhall, esq. 
general merchant ; M. O'Brien, labourer ; John Robertson, esq, j. p. 

There are about 60 widows in the town of Boyle, with fa- 
milies of young children ; 161 in the whole parisn ; not more 
than 12 are supported solely by their own industry ; their chil- 
dren almost always assist them in procuring a maintenance ; they 
would think themselves well off if they could get two meals of 
potatoes and a little milk daily. 

They cannot earn above l^d. a day by spinning. A pound 
weight of flax costs 5^d. ; it will occupy a woman three days to 
spin that quantity into 2^ hanks of yarn ; these sell for 4d. a 
nank. It would oe impossible for a hard-working woman wi^Ji 
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several children to maintain them. In hay-making she could 
earn 6d. a day, for a week or 10 days ; in harvest she could earn 
the same, by binding, during three weeks or a month ; with these 
exceptions, there is no employment but spinning open to her. 
Widows are remarkable for the sale of illicit spirits to obtain a 
maintenance ; they are considered a sort of privileged persons* 

The parish or petty sessions have no power to assist them. 

Those who reside on their own estates allow the widow to re- 
tain the farm held by the husband, or if it is too large for her to 
manage, she is given a house and garden, or an .acre of potato 
ground, and grass for a cow. There was formerly a very exten- 
sive manufacture in Boyle, of flannels and frieze cloths. It em- 
ployed upwards of 300 hands. It has now dwindled into insig- 
nificance, and during the last two or three years not more than 
50 persons have been engaged in it. The gentry do not sub- 
scribe regularly. Of the 160 widows, upwards of 100 are en- 
tirely dependant on their children for support 

llie labourers frequently give a day's labour to the widows 
holding land. They are, under all circumstances, very kind to 
them. 

Widows prefer remaining at home, where they are sure of ob- 
taining sympathy and assistance, to wandering to a distance. 
Their destitution very seldom leads them to become prostitutes. 

There is no congregational collection except at the church. 

The widow is decidedly worse off than the mother of illegiti- 
mate children. The granting of wages by the sessions could not 
have the effect of producing incontinency. 

A working man could not possibly provide against the desti- 
tution of his widow and orphans. The children are often, dur- 
ing the father's lifetime, not half clothed. Many species of em- 
ployment have much diminished of late years, and, of course, the 
chances of a working man being able to make any provision for 
his family, are proportionably decreased. Since the falling off in 
the demand for coarse woollens, this has been observable m a va- 
riety of trades, and occasional employment that grew out of it. 
** As an instance," said, Mr. Lloyd, " I know one man who can 
obtain but three days' work at shearing, who formerly had every 
year 18 or 20 days' occupation." 

COUNTY SLIGO. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, esq. ; James O'Flynni esq. 

TOWN OF BALLYMOAT, BARONY OF CORRAN. 

PxusOMs WHO ATTiNDED THE EXAMINATION. — Mr. P. Coogan, soopkccper ; Bridget 
Cummajne, widow ; James Davy, labourer ; Robert King Duke, esq. ; John Finn» 
laboarer; Re?. John Garrat, vicar; Bartholomew M*Kittrick» land agent; Martin 
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Keen, imall farmer ; Dr. Longheed, dispensary surgeon ; Charles Mikno, larmer ; 
B. Morrisay, labourer; Rev. K. 0*Kean, parish priest; Robert Orr, farmer; Mi- 
chael Price, labourer. 

There are in the parish more than 100 widows; of their situ- 
ation Dr. Lougheed says, ^^ Bad as the condition of the aged 
widow certainly is, I really think it, on the whole, better than 
that of any other class of the destitute poor. The very poorest 
of their neighbours never refuse them house-room. Such as can 
walk to any distance, beg ; those who are not quite helpless, shift 
about from cabin to cabin, where they are always made welcome 
to a potato, even if the family are themselves in want ; and as 
for those who are bedridden, they are sure of having even better 
sustenance brought to them than they could get for themselves 
by going out. Every body thinks it a duty to help the widow, I 
mean every body among the poor. Then all who are ivell 
enough oflF to give away a bit of old clothing, are sure to put 
it aside for some decent widow, who are also the persons first 
thought of in distributing the Sunday collections at the church." 
And Bridget Cummayne says, " I am a widow and have 
seven children; three of them went away, as they were 
starving; have now four with me. I have a cabin and bog 
garden. I pay IZ. 10s. for the whole. It is dangerous to 
sleep in the house, lest it may fall. I have 2Z. 10^. worth of 
con acre, and am rearing a pig which will hardly pay half 
the rent. The children and I till the ground ourselves, 
and when we are run out of potatoes we get credit from 
the neighbours ; but must live part of every year * on weeds and 
cabbage.' " Dr. Longheed says, " As for tne widow with yoimg 
children, she certainly has no resource whatever besides that of 
begging." He further states, that he knows of no instance of a 
widow being provided for by the landlord under whom her hus- 
band lived. He says, " Never, to the best of my knowledge ; on 
the contrary, in this neighbourhood the landlord seldom loses any 
time in getting them off his ground as fast as he can. 



LEINSTER — COUNTY CARLOW, 

Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nug. Vaughan, Esq. 

PARISH OF CARLOW. — BARONY OF CARLOW. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Lieut. James Battersby, magistrate, 
chief constable of Police ; Rev. Mr. Blood, presbyterian clergyman ; Mr. Robert 
Browne, secretary to the grand jury ; Mr. E. Butler, magistrate ; Mr. Byrne, 1 1 yean 
in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer; Mr. John Coffee, malster and brewer; 
Thomas Cox, esq. distiller and merchant ; Rev. Michael Dwycr, k. c. curate; 
Mr. Samuel Haughton, general merchant and storekeeper; Mr. T. Haugbtoii» 
magistrate; Adam Jackson, esq. ; Stanby Johnson, baker; Robert Kenna,. la- 
bourer, in the employ of Mr. Coflfee, brewer; Robert Lawlor, grocer; Joieph 
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Lynch, working carpenter and builder ; Mr. Francis Montgomery, apothecary ; Rt. 
jRev. Dr. Nolan ; r. c. bishop ; Mr. Meade Nesbitt Stone, physician ; Rev. George 
Vernon, rector of the parish. 

There are in the parish about 70 widows with families of 
young children, and in a wretched condition. Mr. Vernon 
i^tates that he new many, one in particular, a Mrs. Crane, the 
widow of a weaver, with six children, who has become a wretched, 
demoralized character from real distress. Their diet is potatoes 
and broken food, collected from door to door ; in general two 
meals a day ; and in this respect they are sometimes better off 
than labourers' families. 

There is the Ladies' Industrious Institution, at which some 
may earn 3^. a day at knitting, spinning and rug-making. 
Emplovment is also afforded for the months April, May and 
June^ by weeding onions, at which they may earn Sd. a day ; 
but generally speaking, there is no employment for females. It 
would not be possible for a woman with several children, with 
her utmost industry, to maintain them if they were under nine 
years of age. Widows are not in any way notorious for the sale 
of illicit spirits to obtain support 

Widows with their families of young children get no support 
from the parish or petty sessions. 

The widows seldom get assistance from the owner of the 
estate on which her husband worked : but the occupiers of large 
farms do assist. On the estates of absentees no such assistance 
is ever given. There was no instance known of the landholder 
giving them cabins and gardens, but more frequently drive them 
out. Neither do the widows of mechanics ever get support from 
those with whom their husbands were in employment ; they have 
no resource but begging, as those in trade are not able to sup- 
port them, and the gentry do not subscribe regularly, though 
occasionally they do so ; their relatives sometimes support them, 
but they are seldom able. 

The labourers of the parish occasionally give them a day's la- 
bour, but not on Sundays. Mr. Lynch says, he knew the wi- 
dow of a small farmer of 10 acres, she had six children, and got 
such assistance for two years, after which she gave a neighbour 
one half of her farm to enable her to till the other half. The 
labouring classes have not the means to subscribe for them. 

Begging is their only resource, and they always beg away 
from home, till their condition is too public to be disguised. 
Lynch says, "they all beg; I never knew an exception ; but as 
soon as the children are able to work, they cease begging." It 
was admitted that the demoralization of begging, coupled with 
their wants, 6ften drives them to prostitution ; nine-tenths of the 
prostitutes in town have been driven to it o? necesail^ \ «iv^. \Jcv^ 
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children are often led by the mother's example to adopt the same 
course ; many instances were known. All the witnesses agreed 
that such a system was likely continually to generate a body of 
indolent persons, and producing an amount of evil it is impossi- 
ble to estimate. 

There are 20 on the list of the established church, and the 
average collection is 50/. 16^. ll^d. per annum, for the last three 
years. None are put on the list but protestants. 

This fund has never been made a means of proselytism ; nor 
does the desire to get on the list lead to any hypocritical profess 
sions of a particular religion, inasmuch as tney must be old 
parishioners, and well known. 

The widows are in some degree better off than the mothers of 
illegitimate children, as the former are allowed on the congrega- 
tional lists. Neither has it produced incontineney, because 
the mothers of illegitimate children get wages from the petty 
sessions, and the widows do not. 

The earnings of labouring men render it impossible for them 
to lay up any provision for their wives and children. Mr. 
Lynch says, " they must beg in winter for the want of employ- 
ment; from the calculation I have made, they are only employed 
on an average six months in the year. I employ, for myself and 
others, more workmen than any one in the parish, and I do not 
employ them more than six months in the year. The average 
wages is 1^. a day ; and calculating the fuel, provision, &c., they 
consume, I consider, if they have a wife and four children, they 
must either beg or starve. I have seen a decent man who 
worked for the support of a father and sister, in the depth of snow 
eating cold potatoes ; at the time he was working for iOd. a day." 

COUNTY KILDARE. 

Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. 

UNION OF KILCOCK. BARONY OP IKEATHY AND OUGHTERANY. 

PxasoNs WHO ATTSNDSD THE EXAMINATION. — Christopher Adams, labourer ; Capt 
Brennan, chief constable of police; Thomas Brennan, labourer; Mr. Jamfip 
Byme^ miller; Rev. Mr, Caulfield, protestant rector; John Clark, lahourer; 
Mr. Martin Conneton, farmer ; Peter Corrigan, labourer ; Mr. Patrick Cosgrsrey 
shopkeeper and farmer ; Michael Costello, labourer ; Mr. Patrick CuUen, farmer; 
Thomas M^Dermott, labourer; Michael Feagan, labourer; Mr. John Giiligan, 
farmer ; Mr. Edward Goodwin, postmaster ; John Gorman, labourer ; Mr. JohB 
Hackett, shopkeeper. — Mr. Patrick Haligan, shopkeeper; Rev. Francis Hely, 
parish priest; Edward Holson, labourer; Mr. Ambrose Hughes, shopkeeper; 
Patrick Irving, labourer; Mr. Daniel Kearney, shopkeeper; Thomas Kearney 
Esq. J. p. ; Mr. Patrick Lube, shopkeeper ; Mr. James Magrath, shopkeeper; 
Mr. James Mangan, shopkeeper ; Mr. Thomas Murray, farmer ; Michael Nevii^ 
labourer; Mr. James 0*Shaughnessy, innkeeper; Mr. John Power, farmer ; John 
Rattigan, labourer ; Mr. Michael Reilly, shopkeeper ; Mr. James Reilly, Bchool- 
master of National School ; Mr. Thomas Robinsoo» shopkeeper ; Patrick Smith, 
labourer; Mr. Richard Wade, farmer; Mr. Joseph Walker, farmer. 
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There are about 12 widows with families of young children 
in the union, and certainly they are in a most wretched condition, 
having occasionally but two meals in the day. Thomas Brenan 
says, "I have seen them coming home after a whole day's 
search, with only half a stone of potatoes ; and, by dad ! I did 
often see them without tasting food all day, and their children 
bitterly crying." 

There is not any employment open to them, so that it is quite 
impossible for them to support their children in any way but by 
beg^ng. None of the widows in this parish sell illicit spirits ; 
but in Newton parish adjoining there are three or four instances 
of widows who keep " sheebeen houses." 

There is no instance of the person for whom the husband 
worked providing for his widow ; and there is but one instance 
in* which a cabin and about 41 square perches were left to a 
widow, and this not by the landowner, but by the occupying 
tenant In a period of general distress the gentry join in any 
subscription that is going forward, but no regular relief is given 
by them. 

The labourers often give a Sunday morning to a widow, to 
assist her in digging her potatoes ; but the low state of their 
wages would not allow of their giving them any pecuniary aid. 

They are usually driven to begging, and generally go away 
from home to beg ; they think there is a shame attached to it. 
Pat Rochfort states, " i recollect an instance in this town, a 
widow who had six children, and had been begging ; I knew her 
to be an honest woman.'* Sometimes too they are driven to 
prostitution, the inducement to such a life being very much in 
their way, so that the evils to society are much greater than any 
that could arise from the direct cost of their support ; in short, 
the evils of the present state of these widows were considered by 
the witnesses to be of great magnitude. 

A proportion of the 30 relieved by the church collection 
consists of widows, old and destitute, without any distinction of 
Telifflon. Those at present on the list are old catholics. 

"file women who have illegitimate children are mostly better * 
off than widows ; they are almost always younger and more able 
to work ; and if they have any allowance as wages for nursing, 
"tibey must be better off. 

All present say that it is perfectly impossible for the labourer 
to realize anything beyond the day's subsistence ; constant em- 
ployment, at the present rate of wages, would not admit it ; and 
the casualties of labour make it quite out of the question to 
tiiink of it. 
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COUNTV LONGFORD. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wilson Graj, Esq. 

PARISH OF ABBEYSHRULIS, INCLUDING TOWN OF BALLYMAHON. — 

BARONY OF RATHCLINE. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — John Casey, cottier; Hugh Doogaif, 
small farmer (10 acres) ; Captain Graham, magistrate ; Mr. Johnston, an exten- 
sive farmer ; Rev. Mr. M'Can, parish priest; Re?. Mr. Maguire, rector; Rev. Mr. 
Mofiet, protestant curate of an adjoining parish, and a magistrate residing in the 
town of Ballymahon; Mr. Edward Rooney, a general Merchant; llfichael 
Rourke, labourer. 

On the subject of widows having families of young childrea 
without any other means of subsistence than their own earnings 
the Assistant Commissioners avail themselves of informatiOB 
furnished, among others, by John Casey. That witness speaks a» 
follows : ^' In my parish of Kilcormack (the parish immediately 
adjoining that in which the examination was held), of whicja 
the population is about 3,800, there are no less than 36 widow|» 
having weak families of young children, 1 know the number 
accurately, because I have made a list of the poor of the parish 
for my master, Mr. Roche, who distributes meat among them 
at Christmas. There is no town in the parish, and the manner ijfi 
which they live is this : the neighbours build huts for them on th^ 
verges of bogs, for which they pay no rent ; and they endeavour 
to rear a pig, which gives them such clothes as they are able to 
procure. By having a pig they collect a little manure, which 
they increase by carrying mud to it off the bog ; and in a coun- 
try place they can easily get a patch of con-acre land rent-free, 
in consideration of the benefit derived from the manure to tJbe 
succeeding crop. The neighbours are always ready to plant it 
for them. There is not a Sunday in the year that my own boys 
are not employed in planting her con-acre for a widow. This sup- 

Elies them with a little stock of potatoes, which they contrive to 
elp out by occasional assistance from those who know them. 
From some they get a little job, for which they are paid in 
potatoes ; generally to four or five times the value of the work 
done. Others may give them milk from time to time. They 
also get some field-work in the season, for which they receiv^ 
sometimes 3J. a day, but oftener a much greater value in pota^ 
toes. Let them do what they may, they are often reduced to 
beg ; but I have never known any of them to beg publicly in their 
own parish." The Rev. Mr. M'Can, Mr. Rooney and Michael 
Rourke mention by name 12 poor widows, residing either in tjie 
town of Ballymahon or in its immediate vicinity, who are sup- 
ported by either public or private mendicancy. They compute 
at about 20 the number of destitute widows in the entire parisK. 
Employment in agricultural operations is available for widows 
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during not more than a few weeks in the year, and then at wages 
that never exceed 3d. or 4rf. a day. But there is no kind of 
constant occupation in which a woman can earn even a scanty 
pittance. The Rev. Mr. M'Can and Michael Rourke mention 
four women who are in the habit of carrying from 15 to 18 quarts 
rf milk upon their heads, from a distance of four miles in the 
country. (They go thus far in order to purchase it at the rate 
of l(L for three quarts; nearer town they should pay a higher, 
price.) This milk they bring into town and retail at one half- 
penny a quart. Captain Graham goes on to say, "I have bought, 
not tliat I wanted it, but from mere pity to see them hawking it 
about the town, three baskets of turf for 2^rf. for the three, from 
a widow and her two children, who had carried it into town on 
Aeir back, to my knowledge, a distance of four miles. • They 
Aemselves had cut and saved it on the bog." When it was 
asked whether a woman coidd not earn something by spinning, 
John Casey replied, " as to spinning, buying flax to spin it and 
sell the yarn is like buying powder -to shoot a robin redbreast; 
(he bird is not worth the powder. They will pay 6d. for a pound 
of flax, and after spending perhaps three days in spinning it 
into two hanks, they will sell the yarn for Qd. ; then if the wheel 
goes out of repair, it would never pay for mending it." It is 
riot uncommon for destitute widows, after many vain trials 
to exist in a more creditable manner, to seek a questionable liveli-> 
hood by tfce sale of illicit spirits. The Rev. Mr. M'Can observes, 
that many whom it has been his duty to reprehend for this prac- 
tice, have expressed themselves sensible of the degradation which 
it entailed upon them, and have said to him, ^^ I feel all you say 
but what can I do ?" 

Widows do not in any manner receive assistance from the 
parish. 

The permanent aid derived by widows from individuals is 
extremely limited. The witnesses do not know ah instance 
within the parish of landed proprietors granting to the widows of 
their tenants either cabins or gardens ; but, on the other hand, 
it is mentioned by some of the witnesses, that there are farmers 
who allow to the widows of their cottiers a cabin and a plot, and 
occasionally a small patch of con-acre, rent-free. " The rela- 
tives of destitute widows," says the Rev. Mr. M'Can, " are seldom 
in ai cotidition to afford them much help, but they assist them 
according t6 their ability; much in the same manner as their 
otiier neighbours. The instances of relatives undertaking the 
entire maintenance of a widow are very unfrequent. They 
may sometimes take one of their children, and I am acquainted 
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with two cases in which persons have taken children from pooi. 
widows, who were in no way connected with them." 

Many widows prefer the chances of mendicancy to staying at 
home under the circumstances described. A great many qf 
them, says Casey, particularly in summer, set out to beg ia 
strange places during the scarce season. They do not go until 
they have planted their potatoes, and they are never in a hurry: 
to come back, that they may not begin eating their crops too 
soon; many of them have not returned yet (September.) The 
Rev. Mr. M'Can states, "that he has known widows, after hav- 
ing passed through the stages of support by private charity and 
by mendicancy, to have been driven by absolute want to pros- 
titution." 

Widows derive no material benefit from the funds collected in 
the places of worship ; nor is there any poor-box or general 
subscription instituted in their behalf. 

So long as a widow does not beg, but confines herself to soli- 
citing the benevolence of those who are acquainted with her, 
she is likely to experience a fuller degree of kindness than the 
mother of an illegitimate child ; the neighbours have more feel- 
ing, as Rourke expresses it, for the widow ; but if she beg, the 
girl with the bastard has more assurance, and that is the best 
commodity that-ever a beggar carried. The provision that is made 
in favour of the woman with an illegitimate child, by the prac- 
tice of the sessions granting her wages for its support, has never 
been observed to be productive of incontinency in widows. 

So long as the rate of wages continues, it is stated to be ut- 
terly out of the power of any labourer, depending on his earn- 
ings, to lay by anything as a provision for his wife and family. 

COUNTY WESTMEATH. 

Exaaunations taken by Thomas Osier, esq. ; James O'Flynn, esq. 

PARISH OP BENOWEN, — BARONY OP KILKENNY WEST. 

PxBsoNS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — William CodIod ; Rev. T, Caulfieldi 
rector ; Michael Finney, beggar ; Pat. Geraghty ; Rev. J. Kearneg, p. p. ; Pteggy 
Kiemon, beggar, with three children, her husband begging with three more in 
another part of the country ; Mr. Charles Lennon, farmer ; Mr. Philip Lenon, 
farmer ; John Miars, labourer ) John Monreal, miller ; Thomas Stubbs, esq. i. ^. 
of Cork, residing here. 

Peggy Kiernan, beggar-woman, says, " I cannot say the 
exact number of widows m the parish; they could not live upon 
their own earnings. They work for the farmers, in summer at 
the harvest, and in winter, spinning, at which they can earn 
about Hd. per day ; they get a good deal of private charity, po- 
tatoes, milk, meal and ail kinds of food. They do not consider 
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this begging, and very rarely beg in public, except when their 
children are so young that they cannot leave them; often with one 
on her back and another in her arms, with two or three follow- 
ing her^ the widow begs from door to door, until they are grown 
sufficiently to be useful to the fmmers, when she supports her- 
self by labouring, with their assistance. I have a little girl 
hired with a fitrmer, she gets 58. a quarter and her diet." 

The labourers of the parish assist the widows very considera- 
bly bv working without wages for them, particularly on Sunday 
mornings. They could not possibly exist without these pri- 
vate helps from tne neighbours. 

The widows sometimes beg, but very rarely in public. When 
the^ do so, the:^ go in most cases to a distance from their own 
pansh ; and having no home, but dependant on the farmers and 
labourers for lodgings, tiiey scarcely ever become prostitutes. 

There are about 14 widows in the parish who are relieved by 
alms from the congregational collections. 

Women with bastard children, having less shame, take more 
readily to begging than widows; and in that way are mueh 
better off, as far as regards food. 

It is perfectly impossible for a working man (looking to his 
earnings) to have anything saved as a provision for his widow 
and children. 

COUNTY WEXFORD. 

EzaminatioBS taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M'Culkgh, Esq. 

PARISHES OP HORETOWN, CLONMORE, ARDCOLON AND KILLUREN.-*- 

BARONY OF SHELMALIER. 

Persons who attekdkd the Examination. — Rev. John Booker, Killuran par- 
sonage ; Mr. John Dalton, farmer, Foulker Mill ; Air. John Lett, farmer, Kilge- 
vin ; Rev. Charles D. Ogle, Clonmore Cottage ; Rev. John W. Stokes, 
Castlebridge. 

Widows with young children are generally in a more wretched 
state than the rest of the community, frequently living on but 
one meal a day. 

There are no employments peculiarly open to them. Six- 
pence a day is the average of female earnings, and on this it 
would be impossible to support a family. They are not driven 
to the sale of illicit spirits as a means of obtaining a subsistence 
oftener than other people. 

The parish or petty sessions never affords them assistance. 

As to the owner oi the estate on which the husband lived and 
worked, providing for or assisting the widow, individual cases 
occur, but not often. An instance of the kind was not known 
on estetes the proprietors of which are absentees. Landowners 
«re not 4^oug'ht to g^e cabins and gardens to such.. 
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When the husbands were not amculturists, the tradesmen «r 
manufacturers for whom they worked do not generally provide 
for the widows; indeed, in general, they cannot afford it 
There is no general subscription or assistance afforded by the 
gentry ; but relatives often give very liberally. 

The labourers in the parish are in the habit of giving a day's 
labour occasionally to those widows who hold land, but not on 
Sundays; they also, in many instances, assist them, by sub- 
scribing or taking charge of their children. 

They are commonly driven to beg for a subsistence, whidi is 
done in the first instance, at a distance from home, from beidg 
alive to the moral degradation to which they have become sub- 
ject. The demoralization of begging, joined with their neces- 
sities, does not often end in prostitution. The evils to society, 
through the personal acts and the vicious effects of bad example,, 
arising from thus driving a woman into vice and misery, are 
greater than those from the direct "cost of maintaining, and the 
probable effect thereby of encouraging improvident marriages. 
When driven to vagrancy and prostitution, the children are un- 
questionably liable to grow up with the indolence and rices of 
those habits, and such a system may be considered continually 
to provide a number of vicious individuals in the community. 

No relief is derived from congregational collections or any 
general subscription. 

Considering the earnings of a working man, it is not thought 
possible for husbands to have saved, so as to provide against 
destitution to their widows and children. 

PROVINCE OF MUNSTER — COUNTY CLARE. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq.; E. B. Molloy, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILFABBOY, INCLUDING TOWN OF MILTOWN MALBAY, 

BARONY OF IBRICKANE. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Andrew Clancy, farmer mUk 
100 acres ; Dr. Costelloe, of the dispensary ; Rev. Andrew Davoran, Protes- 
tant rector ; Michael Hehir, innkeeper ; John Keane, a farmer of seven aorae ; 

1 Mathias Kearney, an extensive farmer; Rev. P. M<Guane, Roman Cathdic 
curate ; John Maguire, blacksmith ; Daniel M< Knight, weaver ; Thomas 
Molony, blacksmith; F. G. Morony, esq., J. P. ; Mr. Morony, postmaster; 
Michael Murrogh, farmer of 11 acres; Patrick Murrough, land surveyor, 
and a farmer holding 10 acres ; John Owens, grocer. 

Both Kenny and Maguire estimated the number of widows 
having families of young children, and without any support but 
their own earnings, at about 30. Clancy said he thought die 
number is rather greater, for some women may be ranked among 
this class who have grown up children ; if those children leave 
their mothers to become farm servants at low wages, tind ar^ 
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unable to send any assistance to their families. Murrogh said 
that, speaking from those about him, he would ^ say that they 
were by far the most wretched portion of the community ; there 
are none of them who have more than two meals a day, and 
their poverty in summer often reduces them to one. 

The only permanent employment which a widow of this class 
can find is in spinning or knitting. Maguire, who sometimes pur- 
chases the produce of such occupations from them, said, that they 
never could make nfore than 2^d. or 3d. a day, and that, though 
willing to work, many of them cannot obtain this pittance from 
the want of funds to purchase either wool or the necessary im- 
plements to work with. " A shilling," said he, " would enable 
them to begin with, but as for that matter, they may as well 
want a pound, for they can get neither." 

The Assistant Commissioners found the widow Halloran em- 
ployed in making a quilt; she worked eight hours a day, and it 
would take her a week to finish it, and all she had bargained for 
was Is. She said she could do the job sooner if she could work 
after sunset, but she could not afford a candle. It may thus be 
estimated what the value of that industry is which could not 
afford the outlay of oiie halfpenny on candlelight to pursue it. 
This poor widow was considered a dexterous needle woman in 
her branch, and yet she allowed, herself, that she would be satis- 
fied to work in a farmer's house at it both by daylight and can- 
dlelight for her food, and the comforts of a good fire to sit by, 
without any wages at all. They asked her what would become 
of her children while she thus laboured gratuitously, and she 
answered, that whatever the charity of the neighbours gave them 
would go farther amongst them when she would be absent 
herself. A man who happened to be standing by, said that he 
would not give a halfpenny a day for what any widow in the 
parish would be able to earn by the labour of ner hands. In 
fiact, every person to whom the Assistant Commissioners spoke 
upon the subject, said that it was absolutely impossible for any 
woman to maintain herself and her children by her own exer- 
tions. Parochial assistance is unknown; and the question 
whether the absentee proprietors, who hold nearly the entire 
parish, ever contribute to the relief of those who paid them 
rent, was answered with a laugh that expressed astonishment at 
the thought of such a thing being entertained. Morrogh, who 
was a tithe valuator, and knew the circumstances of every 
liolding in the parish, declared that he never knew an instance 
where a widow was spared either in tithe or rent ; they were 
unable also to ascertain that a single widow had either ground 
,4^a cabin rent-free ; and several whom they visited appeared^ at 
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least in proportion to the misery of tlieir habitations, to pay ar 
higher rent than others in their vicinity. 

The shopkeepers do not relieve this class to any extent, 
beyond the gift of food occasionally* as their means woald not 
afford it ; and Hehir observed that the same may also be said of 
the resident gentry, who do not amount to more than five or six 
in number. Keane remarked that the widow of a relative was 
not considered to have any claim for support ; she may be 
lightened of one or two children by her friends, but not until 
they were able to work for their diet. 

In common with the rest of the agricultural population, a 
widow, who does not beg, seeks her only certain means of 
support in the acquisition of a small piece of con-acre ; but evea 
this she finds difficulty in obtaining, as she cannot find sulKcient 
manure for it, and though paying a bigh rent, she has no remu- 
nerating return. The young men of the neighbourhood will dig 
her potatoes for her in the autumn, sometimes on a Sunday 
morning before mass, but it is not usual with them to set them 
gratuitously. To compass that portion of her tillage, it is not 
uncommon for a widow who has young children to send two or 
three of them, day after day, to work for some one of her neigh* 
hours in weeding ground or tending cattle ; and for a wedc's 
labour of her children in this manner, she considered herself 
amply repaid by the labour of an able-bodied man for a single 
day. — ( Molony, ) 

Kenny observed, that let the endeavours of a woman of this 
class be what they may, he knew full well, that there are many 
days on which she cannot possibly procure sufficient food without 
appealing to the charity of those about her. Out of regard, 
however, to her relations, who do not acknowledge her claim 
upon them, she will do this privately at first ; she will next go 
to a remote part of the parish : and at length she will not hesitate 
to go where she thinks she will meet with most success. Mr. 
Maguire aid not think that the demoralization of begging, 
coupled with necessity, ever led to such an extreme as prostitu- 
tion ; at least he did not recollect an instance of a widow having 
an illegitimate child. The influence of mendicancy is often 
more perceptible on the children than on the mother, for as she 
considers it to be her interest to carry them about with her as a 
means of exciting commiseration, they become accustomed to 
habits of idleness, and from their youth are peculiarly liable to 
impressions of vice. As they grow up, they are generally able, 
both males and females, to obtain engagements as farm servants ; 
but it has been observed, that the latter are the most frequent 
victims of seduction amongst a class of domestics peculiarly 
exposed to that danger. Theix iVLe^tmatA offspring, Mr. 
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Maguire considered as likely to prove worse subjects than 
others, even under fitvourable circumstances, and thus he has 
known the poverty of an individual entail the worst of conse- 
quences even on her descendants. 

About six widows are to be found amonff the thirteen persons 
who participate in the money collected at the Protestant church; 
they are all Roman Catholics, and it is notr thought that any 
attempt has ever been made to withdraw them from their faith. 
It must, at the same time be allowed, that 2s. a year, the largest 
sum received from this fund, does not offer any great temptation 
to hypocrisy. As to relief given in this manner being a tax on 
one persuasion for the aid of the poor of another, Mr. Kenny 
observed, " that though it might appear so, yet the people of 
that other persuasion were taxed to raise a church over the heads 
of the first" 

There was no other poor box besides that alluded to, nor was 
there any other contribution of any kind known. 

Mr. Davoren observed, ^^ that if he compares the condition of 
a widow and her family with that of the mother of a bastard, 
they certainly would find no advantage on the side of the widow.. 
The mother of an illegitimate child will certainly not be placed 
on the church list, but then that is so small ; and on the other 
hand, she will generally make out a case that will get her 2L or 
dZ. annual wages; she finds employment as readily as the widow, 
or if she thinks proper to beg, her greater assurance will 
procure her increased gain." 

The good character of the widow may not be taken into account^ 
for, if reduced to mendicancy, she goes, as often happens, to 
distant places where she will not be known, and will probably 
be considered of the same stamp as the other. Granting wages 
to the one and not giving relief to the other, has not had the 
effect of producing incontinency. 

COUNTY CORK. 
Ezaminations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PARISH OP LISCARROL— BARONT OF ORRERT AND KILMORE. 

PXRSONB WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — John Connor, Weaver ; 

Daly, eeq. ; Mr. Charles Flinn, publican ; Philip Flinn, labourer ; William 
Fox, carpenter ; Joseph Deane Freeman, esq, D. L. ; Mr. James Hartstonge, 
farmer ; Cornelius Leahy, labourer ; Timothy Leary, labourer ; Maurice 

; Leeny, blacksmith; Timothy Noonan, labourer; Rev. Daniel O'Brien^ 
Roman Catholic rector ; Mr. William Sharp, clerk of the petty sessions • Mr. 

[ Daniel Sullivan, fanner ; and several others. 

The number of widows in the town of Lisearrol is 28; of 
these some have children able to give them assistance, and others 
have young children entirely dependent on their mothers. Three 
are without children ; the condition of all is miserable. TKoi^^ 
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who have grown-up children receive some little aid from dieATy 
but in general the children find it so difficult to procure enough 
to support life, that the circumstances of parents who depend 
upon them must be very wretched indeed. Widows wimoiitf 
children, or widows with young children, are scarcely ever able 
to exist without having recourse to the benevolence of thiftfr 
neighbours; many subsist entirely by begging, bat in moil 
cases aid is given privately, or in return for some trifling servic(9. 
In this way several are relieved whom pride or a sense of shame 
withholds from open mendicancy. The witnesses mention the 
following cases, as giving an idea of the distress to which some 
of those poor women are reduced. When the cholera appeared 
here a small hospital was established, and a few patients were 
admitted into it. Notwithstanding the great dread which was 
entertained of the disease, three poor widows feigned sickness in 
order to gain admission. One, the widow Buck, had two 
children. When these women were detected they reused to g* 
out, and staid three weeks or a month, until they were turned 
out by force. The following cases, taken without selection, may 
serve as examples of a class : — 

Widow Welsh : her husband dead nine or ten years j sup- 
ported by her children ; does not beg or receive assistance from 
her neighbours. 

Widow Bowles; her husband 15 or 16 years dead; she is 
supported by her children, and is now comparatively well off". 
She formerly begged, and in that way reared her children ; as 
jBOon as they became able to work she ceased to beg. 

Widow Phanix has a daughter in the house with her, who is 
of no assistance. She goes about from house to house jobbing;: 
she gets potatoes ; but indeed she may be said to beg. Eox 
observes, " Women who go out like her strive to conceal it as 
much as they can. I met her out in the country at a farmer^s 
house, and she covered her face from me through shame." 

Widow Keefe has a son, a bad character ; he would as soon 
stop idle as work ; he gives her no assistance, and is rather an 
incumbrance to her. One of her daughters earns a little, but 
indeed they live very wretchedly. When this poor widow had 
spoken, Mr. Flinn said, three times the provision that that 
family consumes would be no more than a plenty, and they are 
not worse off than their neighbours. 

Widow Sullivan's husband is dead these two years ; she has 
four young children. Her husband had saved some money 
before he died. They have been living on that ever since, and 
before long she will be as distressed as any one else. 

Widow Fitzgibbon's husband is dead about two years ; she 
has three young children. She sold what little furniture she had. 
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and lived on the price of it as long as it lasted. She is now 
depending on her neighbours. 

Widow Mahony : it is 16 years since her husband died ; sh^ 
has two sons and a sickly daughter ; two other of her children 
died, and she spent all she had in burying them. Is very poor, 
and might be glad to go into a house of industry during the 
hard months of summer. It comes so heavy on many to sup- 
port the old father or mother, that it would be a rehef to get 
them off. 

It is stated by several of the witnesses that those who go 
round solioting charity at the farmers' houses are often better 
oS, so &r at least as having more to eat, than those who stay at 
home. Those who have young children beg only while their 
fistmilies continue young ; when they grow up and'become able 
to work, the pride of the children puts a stop to that. 

PARISH OF ST. MULTOZE — TOWN OP KINS ALE — BARONY OF KINS ALE. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Mr. Michael Cadogan, boatman ; 
Edward Daly, esq. barrister-at-law, rendent; Jeremiah M* Daniel, esq. burgess 
of the corporation; Mr. Daniel Dempsy, boatman; Mr. George Dawson, 
boatmaa ; Edward Heard, sovereign of Kinsale ; Mr. Jeremiah Harly, shop- 
keeper ; Rev. Justin Holey M<Namara, parish priest ; Henry Thomas King 
Nason» esq. foundling offices collector ; James Sandys, esq. ; Mr. John Sullivan* 
pawnbroker ; Rev. Maurice Walshe, Catholic curate. 

The widows of fishermen are more numerous than those of 
any other class, and generally in a more wretched condition, 
their food consisting chiefly of potatoes, at an average of two 
meals a day, and sometimes one, and that a very scanty one. 

There are very few employments open to them ; some few 
obtain a livelihood by curing fish ; but very few, though gene- 
rally industriously inclined, have an opportunity. Witness 
gives the following instance of their spirit of industry : ^^ Some 
time ago, a man who held about an acre of ground in the 
neighbourhood at an annual rent, having died in the hospital, 
the landlord (contrary to my expectations) left the ground in 
possession of the widow, who had three children ; she turned it 
into a garden, sold the vegetables, and is now going on very 
well, supporting herself and three children decently and re- 
spectably." 

The employments are so circumscribed to which they can 
turn themselves, that the instances are very rare where (with 
the greatest industry) the widow can maintain herself and 
children. 

There are no instances of their receiving parochial assistance ; 
nor do the landlords on whose estates the husbands may have 
lived make any provision for the widows or children ; many of 
them are obliged to beg, and most of them are supported by 
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^eir friends and neighbours; in fact, there is scaicely my 
resource left to the labourers' widows but to beg. 

IIow can a labourer with a family lay by anything, even if he 
has lOd. a day regularly, which is not the case with nine out of 
ten labourers ? Suppose he has himself and wife and three chil- 
dren, five in family, which is very little ; potatoes all through 
the year are on an average at least 4d. a weight ; a weight 
and a half, Sl^lbs. in the day is the least you can allow, which 
will be 6d, a day, or Ss. 6d. per week ; Id, worth of milk in the 
day will be 7d, : firing to boil the potatoes will take him at least 
8d. ; there is no turf, so that he must buy coal : I do not think 
he can get enough for &d. : then calculate wages : 

Six days, at lOd, per day ------ £0 5 

1^ weight potatoes, at 6d, per day, for seven days ^0 3 6 
Firing to boil them - - - - - 008 

Milk, Ifi. per day 7 

Deduct - 4 9 

Remaining - . - ^0 3 

to provide clothes and pay rent. It is a mystery to me how 
they live ; most of them must half starve themselves. Indeed, 
in some instances, they do not pay the rent they promise for 
their cabins; as I had surrendered to me the other" day a few 
which an under-tenant of mine let to them, and for which I had 
not received a farthing of rent for the last seven years. 

COUNTY KERRY. 
Examinations taken hy G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lube, Esq. 

PARISH OF DINGLE — BARONY OF CORKAGUINEY. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Mr. Goodman, curate of 
the parish of Dingle ; Mr. Fitzgerald, apothecary ; Mr. Laurenson, chief con- 
stable' of Corlcaguiney ; Rev. Mr. Sullivan, Roman Catholic curate, in a line 
of 14 miles in length along the southern coast. 

Mr. Goodman stated that widows of this class with families of 
young children contrive to get on pretty well, as they are 
generally able to spin, and can sometimes earn Sd. or 4d. a d^y 
in this manner ; they are also sure to get assistance from th^ 
neighbours, and they often get "score ground," which they 
hold for nothing, by manuring it themselves. The tilling of 
Uiis is performed gratuitously by friends, or it is pjaid for oct; 
casionally. Mr. O' Sullivan observed, however, that there w§6^ 
little or no employment open to this class of poor persons. 

There is a poor-house in tlie town of Dingle for the reception 
of poor widows of this description. It is a private est^blishr 
raent, and maintained and supported by Miss Fitzgerald.. 
There are about eight or nine in it at present ; they are always 
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nUti v^ of llie towir who are admitted ; and in case of a fkmily of 
children, they are all taken in, but they get no kind of support^ 
except barely lodging, and they generally are 6bKged to support 
themselt^es oy begging. 

Mr. Goodman observed, with regard to congregational lists 
Arid church collections, that there was no distinction of a relt- 
gious nature worth mentioning in the distribution of any sums^ 
Collected under them. The poor-box amounts to about 2s. 6dL 
on an ordinary Sunday, and on a sacrament Sunday to about 1/., 
which is distributed among the poor house-keepers. 

As to the point whether a working man would ever be able to 
provide for his children against destitution, Mr. Sullivan 
observed that it was utterly impossible for a labourer to save 
enough to provide for liis widow ; and if he died, leaving her 
with young children, they must certainly have recourse to 
begging. 

COUNTY LIMERICK. 
Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lub6, Esq. 

PARISH OF RATHKEALE — ^BARONY OF LOWER CONNELO. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — The Rev. M. Griffith, Prote»» 
tant curate ; The Rev. D. Hogan, parish priest ; Mr. Mulcahy, shopkeeper ; 
William Smith ; esq. J. P. sub-inspector of police. ' ' 

Widows are supported by their children, if grown up ; and 
some shebeen houses are kept by widows. 

Mr. Griffith states that some cholera widows are supported 
partly by the contributions of the rich, and partly by the 
farmers. 

There has been no case of a widow having been driven by her 
necessities to prostitution. The following instance will illus- 
trate the mode in which poor widows are subsisted : — A widow, 
whose husband had been dead for nine years, having three 
children, the eldest a daughter of 20, the second a daughter of 
11, in service, receiving 4^. a quarter, and the third a boy of 
10 years old, who lived with her, married her eldest daughter' 
to a labourer, and gave them her cabin as a marriage portion. 
Her daughter's husband built for her the walls of a cabin on a 
waste close to her former residence, but was unable to roof it 
in. She got a few poles, and made a narrow shed, by placing 
them against the wall of her cabin, and covering them with 
loose weeds ; the end is open to the air, and has no door. She 
has lived in this manner some weeks with her boy, and expects 
to pass the winter under the same shed. She stated that her 
daughters are not able to do anything for her, and that she lives 
on potatoes collected from the farmers ; that she goes out twice 
a week, and collects three or four stone each time. Her son-in- 
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law seemed to be a respectable mao, and siud that he had no 
potato garden, but lives by wages as a common laboorer*. He 
owes 6s. for the mason work of part of the cabin walls, and he 
pawned his wife's cloak to buy some poles for the widow's shed, 
and has not redeemed it; and the widow applied to a gentleman 
for some wood, but had been refused, and she only expected to 
finish the building of her cabin by the assistance of Gqd 
Almighty. The walls built are of stone, and are better than 
the average. 

COUNTY TIPPBRART. 
Ezaminations taken by O. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D, Q. huh^ Bsq. 

PARISH OF ROSCREA — BARONY OF IKERRIN. 
PCRBONd VtBO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Mr. AlloWDOy, BCtUSOJ fOT tll« 

savings' bank ; Mr. Thomas Crotty, woollen manufacturer; Dr. Delany, M.I>. ; 
Rev. Mr. Higgin, rector of Roscrea ; Samuel H. Lawson, esq. chief eonstabt* 
of police; Rev. Mr. O'Shaughnessey, paiish priest ; Hon. Mr. Pritty, J. P. 

A considerable proportion of field labour in this neighbourhood 

is performed by women, who in this manner are occasionally 

able to earn at the utmost 6d, a day. The witnesses pronounce 

it to be impossible for a widow having children to support herself 

and them on this precarious pittance. " Many women/* says the 

Rev. Mr. Higgin, " seek, on the death of their husband, to get 

up a trifling subscription, to set themselves up in some small 

trade, and they are generally successful." Other widows keep 

imlicensed houses for the sale of spirits and beer. Those who 

are fortunate enough to retain possession of any land are much 

aided in the cultivation of it by their neighbours, who often 

assemble in the proper season and gratuitously dig their potatoes 

for them. There are, however, many widows who do not 

procure a subsistence under any of these circumstances, and for 

these there remains no other resources than beting; against 

which last step, nevertheless, a long struggle is always mi^e by 

any who have ever lived in any comfortable circumstances. The 

collections made at the church average about 501, a year : this 

sum used to be distributed quarterly, without discrimination, 

amongst all who applied for it ; it was found that beggaril ita 

consequence flocked from all quarters, hoping to participate iH 

it. A list of persons was therefore made, who alone tiOft 

receive weekly and quarterly allowances. 
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FROVIIVOE OV ULSTSRr— COUNTY ANTRIM, 
fixamiaations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

PjlEISH OF LItBURN — BAEONY OF UPPER MASSARKNB. 

Pbeboitb who attended the Exaxination. — Henderson Black, esq. magis- 
trate; Mr. Edward Bolton, treasurer of Gharitable societj ; Rey. R. Bridge* 
Protestant curate ; WiUiam Caldbeck, esq. sheriff, county Down ; Mr. Robert 
M<CaU, one of the commissioners of Charity Society; William Coulson, esq. 
diaper mamifacturer ; Mr. Samuel Gamble, present churchwarden ; Mr. John 
Giilbum, grocer and huckster ; Rev. A. Henderson, Presbyterian minister ; 
Edward Johnson, esq., magistrate ; William Montgomery, farmer, Ballinderry ; 
John Mooney> publican and farmer ; Mr. Francis 0*l'laherty, clerk of petty 
sessions ; Mr. John Read, late churchwarden ; Rev. H. Smith, Roman Catholic, 
clergyman ; The very R«v. James Stanuus, dean of Ross ; Mr. James Ward, 
secretary to Charitable Society ; Thomas Withered, surgeon and apothecary ; 
vrith many others in conversation. 

There have been no means of ascertaining the number of 
widows in this parish of the class under consideration, but it is 
small; it is thought that they are generally in a more wretched 
state than the rest of the community. 

Their diet, their average number of meals each day, or the 
quantity at each meal, is not known. 

No employments are open to them in particular, but they 
more readily receive assistance than others. A woman with six 
or seven children could not support them without aid, however 
hard she worked. Spinning and tambour work are their general 
employments. They are not driven to the sale of illicit spirits 
as a means of obtaining subsistence. 

. There is no assistance afforded by the parish or petty sessions 
to widows with young children, nor any land given to them 
rent-free. 

The owner of the estate on which the husband lived and 
worked has not been known to provide for his widow and her 
children ; nor do the labourers give cabins or gardens to such ; 
neither in the case of a husband being a mechanic are the widows 
generally provided for by the tradesmen or manufacturers for 
whom the husband has worked, although many could well afford 
it : nor do the gentry subscribe or give assistance, except to 
those supported by the Charitable Society, and occasional col- 
lections among the people of the town, to assist in carrjdng on 
some business. Their relatives sometimes assist widows. 

There is no such custom here as the labourers of the parish 
giving a dav's labour occasionally to the widows who hold land, 
nor do the labouring classes support or assist them in any way. 

Generally the widows of the town apply to the Society. It 
is not known that they have resorted to begging, or that the 
demoralization, eoupled with their necessities, has ended in 
prostitution. 
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The collections in the established church amount to about 552. 
yearly, and of this sum about 42/. yearly are g^iven to be distri- 
buted by the Charitable Society of the town, among the poor on 
their list, without distinction of religion. 

The Presbyterian collection is partly divided among a few of 
their own members, and part is giv^n by them tb the CharitdJle 
Society. There are not any regular collections for the podr 
made in any other of the houses of worship. Two-thirds of 
the poor relieved by the Charitable Society are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

There is in the town a general subscription to the funds of 
the Charitable Society, which averages about /•» (including 
92/. 6«. 2^ yearly irom the Marquis of Hertford), arigfing fma 
the higher and middle classes only, but some refuse who are 
well aSie to contribute. 

It is not known whether widows are better off than women 
with illegitimate children ; nor is it known whether the cinnim- 
stance of the sessions granting wages for illegitimate childr^n^- 
but not granting assistance to widows with young families^ has 
any effect in producing incontinency. 

By good management a provision might be made for their 
widows and children by the husbands, which would protect them' 
i^ainst destitution : Is. 2d, per day, or 1^. per day by the year 
is the usual rate of wages of farm labourers in this immediate* 
neighbourhood, without diet ; but in the more couutty parts- 
10c/. a day without diet is the usual rate. In Messrs. Couisontf 
diaper manufactory about 300 persons are employed, some at 6s. 
to 75. per week each, others* according to their skill, at variousf 
rates, rising to 16^., and some 18^. per week. There are other 
manufactories of thready &c. where the wages of the women are 
6d. a day. 

PARISH OF TICKMACRAVEN, CONTAINING TCWN OF GLEN ARM— -BARONY OF 

GLENAR^f. 

^£RSON& WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION.— ^RcV. RoSS Jebb, rettOF; Mt. 

George Hallaran; Mt, Hanna^ clerk to seneschal of the manor'; D. M*Aulay; 
Rev. George M'Caughley, Presbyterian minister ; Mr. James M<Faul, grocer; 
lifo. William MartiO) farmer; Rev. Alexander Montgomery, Presbyterian 
minister ; . Captain Servante, R.N. ; Rev. Mr. Young, parish priest, &c. &c. 

The number of widows in this parish is not knowd; dUL 
women who have never been married are stated to be worse 
off than widows ; many of the former are without connexion or 
relation (such few relations or coni>exions as they may hare 
being burdened with families of their own, and not in any wtty 
owning or assisting them). Widows meet with more commise- 
ration, and have in general a greater number of connexions, 
^d can look forward to the time when their children will be nhie 
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to assist them* Widows here can earn 4dL to 6i2. a day by 
spinning, knitting, and weaving, Is. a day at harvest work; 
but it 18 considered tbat a widow can scarcely support % 
family. 

Many of tbem are driven to the sale of illicit spirits as a 
means of support The relief given from the congregational 
collections is the only assistance given by the parish. No 
religious distinctions are made in the appropriation of the funds 
collected in the church. The Roman Catholic chapel has con- 
tracted a debt, which it is obliged to liquidate by its weekly 
congregational collections* 

There is no instance known of landlords, either resident or 
absentee^ assisdng the widows of their tenants ; the profits of 
manufacturers are not sufficient to allow of their providing for 
their workmen's widows. The landed proprietary alone could 
afford it, or with any fairness be expected to make such a pro- 
vision. High rents will not allow the faroier to burthen himself 
with pensioners on his bounty ; and low wages leave so little to 
be spent at the shop of the tradesman, that however benevolent 
his wishes may be, his charity is obliged to begin at home. 
Few widows have been known to hold land. The custom of 
Wiorking gratis for them on Sundays does not exist here. 

Many widows have gone to a distance to beg, partly from 
shame, and partly from a desire to increase their gains ; such 
have become professional beggars. Widows are never known 
to refuse an oner of marriage ; one widow, who had a pension 
of 15L a year depending upon her remaining unmarried, married 
nevertheless. The mother being driven to mendicancy makes 
the children more liable to be brought up in indolence and vice. 

Widows are worse off than the mothers of illegitimate 
children, because the latter can compel a maintenance for tlieir 
child. It is not in the power of a working man to make a 
provision for his widow. 

COUNTY DONEGAL. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq.; J. R. Bany, Esq. 

PARISH OF DONEGAL AND KILLIMARD — TOWN OF DONEGAL — BARONY OF 

TYRHUGH AND BANNAGIL 

Persons who attended the ExA»aNATioNS. — Joan Baird, clerk of pettjr 
seseions ; Thomas Brooke, esq. Lough Esk, hi^h sheriff of the county ; 
Catherine Carolin; Francis Clark, painter ; Mr. Dillon, innkeeper; Mr. A. 
Di^er, postmaster; Rev. John Ellison, rector of Killinard; Rev. Richard 
Homan, Rector; M. W. Love, farmer; James M*Clarky, labourer; M. 
M'Concadan, grocer; Patrick M<Diarmid, cottier; Anthony M'DonnelU 
esq. ; Mr, W. M^Douagh, merchant; Rev. Mr. M<Hafferty, Roman Catholic 
clergyman; Anne Maguire; Mr. W. Markin, shopkeeper; Patrick Mullins, 
labourer ; Dr. Mulreny, dispensary surgeon ; John Sheehan, labourer ; Dr. 
Btraoy difpensary surgeon of Mount Charles; M. Tail, farmer; Rev. J. 
Tiiomptom .parish minister.— r And others,, mendicants. 

With regard to the condition of poor persona oi \)cl\& ^'dssft^ 
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Patrick Doherty said, ^^ I do not know how many widows tliere 
are in the parish, but I know that there are some in great dis- 
tress, and that they must struggle hard with the world, poor 
creatures, to get anything. I am acquainted pretty well with 
their circumstances, and though there are some heggingf I am 
sure there are many much worse off, who would, for Uie nke of 
their little ones, rather perish with cold and hunger than erer 
out regularly to ask for charity ; they are looked after a little 
»y their neighbours ; and when potatoes are dear in summer, 4d, 
or 5d, a stone, as tliey sometimes are, the poor creatures sit at 
home and must be content with one meal a day." 

Mr. Brooke was of opinion that it was quite impossible for 
poor women with children to maintain themselves by working ; 
the only sources of employment open to them were a little spm- 
ning, from which they could not make more than 8d. a week 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Love, a farmer, said- that the only gentleman who pro- 
vided for the widows and children of those who had worked upon 
his estates, was Mr. Brooke, the high sheriff, who was a resident 

Eroprietor, and extremely kind to £em, and assisted them most 
umanely in every way that he could. There were no manu- 
facturers in that district The gentry never subscribed regu- 
larly, or gave assistance to this class of poor people ; but their 
poor relatives do as much as they can for them. 

Mr. Murray, a farmer, said that the labourers very often gave 
an hour or two in working their little gardens, and setting and 
digging their potatoes ; he had witnessed an instance of a young 
healthy strong man working as hard in the garden of a widow as 
he would for the highest wages; and when he met him two or 
three hours after he had finished, he told him, that though it was 
the first time he had ever done it, yet it should not be the last, 
as he well knew what it was for a young widow with several chil- 
dren to bear up against the world, and he felt sure that he would 
receive a reward from heaven of some kind or another for what he 
had done. 

Patrick Doherty, the labourer, said, " I know there are 
a few poor widows begging in other parts of the country whose 
husbands died here, and I dare say they are better off than many 
at home, if they have driven shame away from their feelings." 

The Rev. Mr. Homan, the rector, stated that the widows were 
relieved with other poor from the list ; and being a widow in a 
distressed state, no matter what religion she was of, would give 
her a great* and a fair claim to be relieved whenever the funds 
would admit. 

The Rev. Mr. M^Hafferty said, that occasionally In the 
Catholic chapels, when any very serious case of distress in any 
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pennon's &iiiily, bnt more particularly a widow's, was represented 
to tbem, they were in tne habit of recommending a subscrip- 
tion from the altar, and they found the people contribute to it 
most readily. No such thing as a hypocritical profession of 
religion was ever known here, in order to get upon these lists. 

Upon this subject the Rev. M. Homan observed, ** Thoite 
who are relieved by the Sunday collections are the poorest of 
tiiose who are resident in the parish. I always select the resi- 
dent people, or I should rather say, those who do not go out to 
l>eg, witnout distinction of religion. There are 25 persons on 
the list at present, and the highest sum I was enabled to give 
to any individual last Easter was from 58. to 6«. The collections 
are very miserable indeed, except in summer, when the spa 
drinkers contribute a little; but Lord Arran generally gives 
every Christmas about 20/., when applied to." It has not been 
observed that the system of giving wages for illegitimate chil- 
dren, but no assistance to widows, has produced incontinenoy. 

Mr. Brooke observed upon this point, that a working man, 
with a wife and young children, could scarcely support himself; 
mubh less was it possible for him, not working probably more 
than three days in the week throughout the year, to lay by any- 
thing for the support of his widow and children after his death. 
The labourers wnom he employed are all small landholders on 
his estate, and therefore much better off than the ordinary class 
of labourers ; they have constant employment, if not from him, 
on their own little farms, and they never need be, nor indeed 
they never are a moment idle. Mr. Diver, the postmaster, also 
remarked, that the situation of those who hold a little land is 
decidedly better than of those who depend on con-acre. It 
would not be so if they had constant employment with fair wages, 
but now they are more than half the year idle, and have no land 
to work upon. 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY. 
Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; Joseph Pollock, Esq. 

PARISH OF DUNGIVEN AND BANAGHER — BARONY OF KEN AUGHT. 

Pbhsons who attended the Examination. Doherty, wandering begt- 

gar; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Presbyterian clergyman ; John Irwan, farmer, 50 acres; 
■ King, esq. gentleman farmer; Mr. Kyle, collector of county cess ; Michael 

M'ploskey, farmer, 22 acres; Michael M<Closkey, farmer, 12 acres; Mr. 
Mitehell, churchwarden; Henry Morrison, grocer; Andrew Mullen, small 

farmer, aeyen or eight acres ; James O'Hagan, farmer, 16 acres ; O'Kan^, 

woollen draper ; Andrew Quigley, farmer, 1 1 acres ; Rev. Mr. Ross, Protestant 
rector; Michael Ross, esq. gentleman farmer; Bryan M'Tague, and several 
other labourers. 

N. B.— The small farmers in this district all labour occasionally for others, and 

combine the wants and feelings of both classes. 

There are probably 30 widows in this union who have young 
diildren, witnout any means of sustenance but what they may 
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procure by their own earnings They are in general, with. the 
exception of those who go out begging, much more wretched 
than any of the poor around them, and are a dead weight upon 
the landlords, who usually give them a cabin and a bit of potato 
ground. Those who have land give it over to their children, if 
grown up ; if not they must throw it up to the landlord and b^. 
They are frequently reduced, with their children, to six pounds 
of potatoes among them in the day. Spinning is the only em- 
ployment to which they can have recourse. The employers 
give them the flax, for spinning which they obtain about 2</. 
a hank. The spinning occupies them fully a day. Altboueh 
it is mo^e troublesome, and takes more time to spin it finely, 
they are paid the same wages for it as they would be for coarae 
yarn. Hence, as they spin for employers, and make no yam 
out of flax purchased for themselves, there is very little fine yam 
in the market. No industry, however great, would enable a 
widow to maintain her family without permitting them to beg. 

The assistant commissioners visited one widow. She lived in 
a wretched hovel on the road side, about half a mile from 
Dungiven. There was a little straw in a corner, which, covered 
with a thin linen quilt, served |is a bed. Over two or three 
kindled turf a girl about 10 years of age was bending, and a 
middle aged woman was sitting spinning in the centre of the 
hut. She said that the girl was the youngest of eight children, 
and was only a month old when, by her husband's death, she was 
left dependant solely on her own exertions. None of the children 
were at that time able to assist her ; and the only employment 
open to her was spinning, by which she could then make 4dl a 
day. By her spinning, which has gradually diminished to 2(L a 
day, she brought up her eight children, sending them out to 
service as they grew up. They are now married or engaged in 
service. The three eldest married when under 1 8. "They never,'* 
said she, " got a noggin of broth in charity ; nor did a handful 
of potatoes Dadly got ever enter my house. I always kept the 
roof over them, and prevented their begging." She never had 
any land, her landlord having taken from her that which her hus- 
band held; but he left her the house, half of which was blown down, 
and in the remaining half she still lived. She seemed cheerful 
and contented, but said she had gone through unutterable hardships. 
** Many a time," said she, " a neighbour woman who lived with 
me did not know that I had only eaten two or three potatoes 
that day, and at night I used to be up three or four times when 
I could not sleep, thinking of my misfortunes, and looking out 
for the daylight to begin working." Widows receive no assist- 
ance from parochial or any other public fund. The landlord on 
whose estate a man had lived and worked, generally gives his 
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widow a cabin and small piece of ground; or if she can cultivate 
her husband's farm, is lenient to her in the payment of her rent ; 
but this is ne?er done on the estate of an absentee. The 
widows of tradesmen are rarely, if ever, assisted by the 
mechanics, as they are generally too poor to afford it There is 
no subscription enteren into by the gentry for their support. 
A few only are supported by their relatives, but very many by 
their neighbours, who frequently beg for them. The labourers 
sometimes cut their turf, and otherwise assist them by their 
labour ; but in this district no one works on Sunday. A farmer 
sometimes takes one of the widow's children when it is ^' worth 
its room,'' but seldom at a helpless age. They are generally 
obliged to beg. At first they go far from home, and when they 
are *^ case h^dened,'' return to their own parishes. Some from 
this parish have gone to Banagher, and some to Sligo. They 
themselves can never be driven to prostitution; but their 
dai^hters, who have been brought up in a life of idleness as beg^ 
gars, and exposed to temptation, frequently fall into Vicious 
habits. Their daughters are often indolent and vicious, but the 
tons generally " turn to industry." They are relieved in com- 
mon with the other poor, out of the congregational collections. 
Persoi^s of all persuasions are relieved from the collections made 
in the Protestant con^egation. The Roman Catholic congre- 
gation has never had any applicants for its aid but persons of 
Its own persuasion. There never has been an attempt made to 
proselytize, by means of congregational collections, nor is it 
believed that the attempt would succeed. They have never, 
either in town or country, been known to profess, hypothetically, 
any particular religion, in order to obtain aid of this kind. 
There is no poor-box, nor any general subscription for their 
relief. If they stay where they are known, the mother of legiti- 
mate children is more pitied and more readily relieved ; but if 
they beg, the greater impudence of the women who have ille- 
gitimate procures them more. A working man with a wife and 
young children could not support himself and them with a 
sufficiency of provisions, much less lay by anything for their 
support after his decease. 
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PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT — COUNTY GALWAY. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M*Callagh» Esq. 

PARISH OF TUAM — TOWN OP TUAM — BARONT OF CLARE. 
Evidence of his Cfrace the Archbishop of Tuam, toriUen by himself. 

The collectioDS made at the Protestant places of worship are 
distributed among the Protestant poor generally^ at the selecticm 
of the minister. I know nothing of contribution and distribution 
of other places denominated places of worship* Landlords^ 
according to their means in many instances, assist in the way <^ 
charity their poor or sickly tenantry, in the first instance ; and 
the indigent resident upon their estates, in the next ; but tenants 
holding direct from the landlord, in capite^ are not often reduced 
to extreme poverty. Men are fully capable of working at 65^ 
and even beyond that age, if in health. 

The head of a family feels a right to be supported by those 
members of his family to whom he gives over his land, if he 
holds under a lease ; but if he is a tenant at will, it depends upon 
the person's feelings who stepped into his place, and becomes the 
tenant of the holding. 

It is not the disposition of the Irish to cast off their aged and 
infirm parents, if they have the means of supporting them. The 
support of the aged falls, as a matter of duty, upon the nearest 
relatives. Children do not feel aggrieved by having the sole 
support of their parents. I have known the parent to go from 
one daughter to another for support ; but if there is a son, the 
parent usually resides with him. The relatives of the aged are 
often in a condition which would not enable them to afford 
sufficient subsistence to them ; but they always get from their 
children a part of what is going. 

Very few are supported by going from one neighbour to 
another. There are no subscriptions for their support from the 
young" men of the neighbourhood. 

When the children are out of employment, and the store of 
provisions exhausted, begging must ensue. When children are 
in employment at a distance, they generally send money to their 
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jNurents for their support* I have knontrn money to be sent from 
America for that purpose. The country poor have a great dislike 
to begging, and of course would and do suffer many privations 
before they resort to this alternative for support 

The gentry have no regular subscriptions raised among them 
for the support of the infirm. The landlords look to the poor 
resident upon their own estates. Absentees are not so liberal as 
resident landlords, although in general they are more wealthy ; 
but I think there is an improvement of late years. 

Persons are put on the poor list, not from being too old to 
labour ; but by reason of their being unable to support them- 
selves, whether young or old. The poorest are generally 
selected. It is considered less degrading to be supported by the 
congregational collections than by begging. I do not think that 
the infirm are able to obtain more than is barely sufficient for the 
necessaries of life, unless perhaps a little tobacco. They gene- 
rally divide whatever money they get with the rest of the 
household. 

There are no almshouses in this part of the country. 

I am sure that, considering the wages a labourer obtains, it 
would be utterly impossible for him to make any provision for 
the wants of old a^e. 

I think the feeling of the parish would be averse to anything 
in the way of regular support The verjr upper classes might 
not be so, provided the redundant population was supplied with 
regular work. 

JEvidence of Dr, M^Hale, JRotfum CathoUc Archbishop of Tuanit written by himself. 

Amongst the agricultural population, the heads of families 
feel a right to their support, when aged, as proper possessors of 
the land occupied by the family. The support of the old usually 
devolves upon the younger branches of the family, or nearest 
relatives ; their maintenance may frequently press heavily upon 
those whose means are far from adequate to their own wants; the 
pressure is lightened, however, by a sense of dutiful affection. 
A child, upon whom the burdien of a parent's support fidls, 
feels sorely aggrieved, not at sharing what he has with his aged 
parent, but because the cursed laws that alienated the treasures 
of the poor, leave him nought wherewith to relieve his aged 
parents. 

Those who have not relatives able to support them, go from 
one neighbour to another for food and lodging. 

They sometimes receive money from friends who have emi- 
grated to the colonies. 

The comparative comfort of those who ar^ maintained by their 
children, and those who maintain themselves by mendicancy. 
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depends upon the means of the young reladvee, who are them* 
ftelves often more destitute than the vagrants, but are detainid 
from a feeling of delicacy from going to oeg. 

The gentry scarcely ever subscribe regularly for their support;- 
even in the seasons of appalling distress, (1832 and 1831,) there 
were individuals of large fortunes who did not subscribe one 
shilling. 

There are, however, some splendid exceptions. From what 
has been already stated, the burthen it appears is thrown, in timet 
of distress, by the afiBuent gentry on their poorer but more 
benevolent neighbours. Orders are often issued by the pnn 
prietors of large mansions, not to suffer such a nuisance at 
a beggar to approach their gates. I could name the persons, 
but it would be invidious to do so ; such individuals should be 
forced by law to give what their inhumanity refuses. 

There are no almshouses. They disappeared with the intro- 
duction of the establishment that has continued to devour all the 
pious resources that fed those charitable institutions. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to notice the other interrogatories which 
relate to them. 

The general opinion throughout the country is favourable to 
a provision for the poor, in case such burthen do not fall upon 
those classes that are already taxed with their support Those 
who hesitate on the subject, do so from an apprehension, firsts 
that the morality of the poor might be injured, and, secondly, 
that such provision would aggravate the burthen of the middle 
classes, whilst the higher, as now, might be relieved from the 
onus of supporting the poor. With regard to the first objection, 
the circumstances of Ireland and England are different, and 
therefore it does not follow that the evils produced in the one 
should necessarily be the consequence of the introduction of a legal 
provision for the poor in the other. I allude (and I do so without 
meaning offensive controversy) to the religious feelings of both 
nations regarding certain points of morality. Where the horror 
entertained for any vice will not be great, it is not to be 
supposed that it will be so scrupulously avoided as when 
it is looked upon as productive of the greatest imaginary misery. 
Now, it is a matter of notoriety that incontinence is regarded 
by the Catholic peasantry of Ireland with tenfold horror to what 
it is by the Protestant people of England; and, therefore^ 
though in one country the system of poor laws might tend to 
increase that crime, it does not follow that it would be productive 
of similar consequences in the other. As to the second objection, 
it is well founded, since it has been uniformly found that the 
pressure of the taxes in Ireland generally fell upon the middle 
classes. 
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' ' It 18 in rain to make a provision for the poor, unless ihe pro- 
perty of the absentees and the church lands are almost exclu- 
sirely taxed with the amount, otherwise such a provision would 
be no relief; all that would be gained by taxing the industrious 
daases would be to make that compulsory which is now volun- 
tary, to create unthankfulness in the minds of those in whom 
now there is gratitude, and to make those give with grudging 
hearts who now give with the grace of a free voluntary offering ; 
•nch an exchange would be a serious loss ; but if the properties 
of the absentees are taxed, and the church lands be re-appro- 
priated to their original destination, the relief of the poor ; the 
fieelings of gratitude on the one hand, and of kindness on the 
other, will be left unimpaired, whilst a large fund, now lying 
idle, will be applied to the support of the people. 

COUNTY MAYO. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; M. Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF AU6HAVALE — BARONY OF MURRISK. 

Fbrbons who attendkd the Examination. — Mr. William Bermingham, 
woollen-draper ; Rev. Dr. Burke, Roman Catholic rector of this parish and 
dean of Dunmore; George Clendenning, esq. magistrate; Mr. ColUns, a gen- 
tleman connected with the press ; Richard Gibbons, small farmer of 12 acres ; 
Mr. Iiarge> clerk of petty sessions and churchwarden ; Matthew McDonnell, esq. 
magistrate; Robert W. M'llvea, esq. magistrate; William M<Miller, small 
farmer of 12 acres; Edward M'Nally, weaver; John Regan, labourer; Thomas 
Reilly, labourer; Mr. George Woods, general merchant; Mr. John Wynne, 
general merchant. 

The witnesses can give no account of the number of persons 
impotent from age in the parish. M'Nally and Austin Nally 
(a small farmer living in this neighbourhood) have mentioned 
to us, without selection, the names of 35 old persons, who have 
passed their labour, and have no means of supporting themselves, 
distinguishing them according to the way in which they live ; 
they are inhabitants of the country, not the town, and have 
been either small holders, or the wives of small holders. Of the 
35, 13 are supported by their children, and three by more distant 
relatives ; 12 are begging, and seven are supported by the casual 
assistance of neighbours. Many of the persons mentioned have 
a cabin and a small plot of ground generally reserved from their 
former farm, in a few instances given them gratis by the vil- 
lagers, which, tilled sometimes by themselves, sometimes by 
neighbours, helps to support them ; and for the rest, they live 
in the several ways specified; five of the 12 enumerated as 
begging, live with and are supported by their children during 
the plentiful season of the year, and beg only when provisions 
are scarce. The poorer farmers, when they become old, do not 
generally live with their children ; they subdivide their land 
among them as they marry, retaining to themselves a cabin and 
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a small portion of the land (gay a rood), generally rent-fiise; 
the neignbours and the children till this for them, and what It 
wants of supporting them they make np by gathering proviskms 
occasionally among the children and the neighbours ; uiis sort of 
private application is not considered begging. In some cases the 
old people do live with their children ; several instances have 
come before the magistrates at petty sessions of the children 
treating them with great cruelty ; it generally appeared that tiie 
quarrel had originated with the daughter-in-law; the old people 
had given up the interest in their farms to their sons, on condi- 
tion of being supported, and being ill-treated (in some instances 
assaulted and turned out of doors), applied to the magistrates ta 
obtain compensation from the children for the surrender of their 
land. The magistrates seldom had an opportunity of directly 
interfering in support of the parent's claim, but frequently 
found some circumstances in the conduct of the child, which, 
subjecting him to a legal penalty, enabled them, indirectly, to 
insist on justice being done the parent Their influence, as 
landlords, in many instances, effects the same ; and about 25 
such cases come before the magistrates each year, the petty 
sessions being held for a district containing a population of 
50,000. The complaints made privately to landloros are much 
more numerous than those which come before the magistrates. 
Small holders, when they become old, are very often obliged to 
beg too, from the inability of their children to support them, 
and oftener for want of tobacco than for want of food. 

Mr. Meier says, ^^ I have often questioned old people how it 
happened that their children suffered them to b^ ; they hare 
told me their children would not permit it if they could help it^ 
but they could not afford them tobacco, and they (the parents) 
could not do without it." 

The labourer breaks down and is unable to work, about the 
a^e of sixty. Reilly does not know an instance of a mere 
labourer supporting his parent : he says, ^^ unless our wives and 
children beg, we cannot support ourselves." The labourer works 
while he has any strength remaining, and when it completely 
£Edls him, is always reduced to subsist on charity, either by 
begging or by living from house to house among relatives or 
neighbours, who may be in better circumstances than his own 
children ; he most commonly begs. Dudley Toole may be taken 
as an instance of a virornout labourer partly begging, partly living 
among his old neighbours. He states his own case as follows : — 
** I am eighty-eight years of age ; after spending a great part rf 
my life at sea, I came home here, when I was becoming too old 
to serve, and turned to labouring for my support. I have but 
two children, sons, who are sailors in the American merchants' 
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service : they do not assist me in any way, Iiaving laboured for 
ten years* I was too years ago seized with rheumatic pains and 
a dizziness in the head, which has disabled me from working 
since. I did hold an acre of land on a lease, that I cultivated 
myself that supported me, with the help of my hired labour ; 
when I became unable to work, I gave this up to a friend, without 
any compensation. I have since gone from house to house, 
among my old neighbours, getting a share of their meals, and a 
bed of straw in their corner. I have myself a sheet and a fold 
of a blanket, which I take about with me. It is to the small 
formers, not to the labourers, I apply ; all old acquaintances 
that knew me when I earned my own bread, and some of them 
relatives. They live near the town in the country. I prefer 
going to persons in the country, because they can give me a 
good fire and a bed of straw. I stop generally but one night in 
the same house, and may stop two with a relation, or more, as i 
see welcome for me ; some would be glad to keep me for a week, 
but I would not trouble them, when 1 know I can have welcome 
elsewhere. When I think I have trespassed too much on one 
neighbourhood, I move off to another. When I come to a 
house, I ask a lodging for God's sake ; the only refusal I meet 
with is when some tell me they have not straw to make a bed. 
When I ask in God's name, they would think it a sin to refuse 
me, though I know many of them would be better pleased I did 
not trouble them ; but I have no reason to complain of them, for 
winter or summer I never saw them frown on me yet. I do not 
carry a bag ; wherever I lodge I get a share of the meals, I 
am always sure of it. I expect nothing but my food ; I do not 
wish to carry anything away with me, nor be an incumbrance 
on the inhabitants beyond my bit. I come into the town once a 
week to apply to five housekeepers, who give me a halfpenny 
each every week. What is killing me is, that I cannot get enough 
of tobacco ; the want of it, I believe, is taking away my eye- 
sight. It would take M. a week to supply me, and I do not get 
so much ; with some of what I get I buy tobacco, with the 
remainder I buy tobacco water, and steeping tow in it I make 
that do instead of tobacco. For clothing I must depend on 
chance, as some one may give me a cast coat or other article. I 
got this coat from an old shipmate I happened to meet at the 
quay." With regard to his fellow labourers, Toole continues t 
^' Of all the labourers that used to work with me, I do not know 
above a dozen that have passed the age^ of sixty ; they are 
unwilling to beg, and work on to the very last of their strength, 
so they do not carry die life ; hard work, when they are not able 
for it, and bad keeping kills therp off. Five of those old men 
past sixty that I formerly knew as workmen are begging about ; 
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as many more are living in the country among their children, 
that have got some land; and I now remember three above that 
age tliat rather than beg still hold out working, though between 
age and sickness, they are badly able to do so. I have not 
known any old man belonging to this place leave it from shame, 
in order to beg elsewhere. When a man is known to have been 
honest in his time, he is best relieved at home ; besides, the men 
generally work so long, that when they come to b^ tbey are 
too weak to travel far." 

The witnesses agree that the old people who beg live better 
than a large proportion of those who are supported by tlieir 
children, even though the children hold a small portion of land ; 
many of these children being themselves wretchedly poor. 
M^Nally says, ^^ I know numbers supporting their parents who 
can afford themselves no better food than potatoes and salt, 
herring sometimes, but oftener potatoes and nothing ; and these 
are small farmers having cows, whose families scarcely know 
what the taste of milk is ; if they do not sell it they have no 
means of making up the rent." Mr. Miler says, ^^ It is a good 
Sunday's dinner for many of these small holders if they can 
purchase themselves a salt herring on Saturday night. I know 
persons, ashamed to expose their poverty, to live on half a meal 
a day rather than let their wants be known. 1 recollect the time 
that it would be a disgrace that any near relative should be seen 
begging ; but poverty is now so great, that the shame is worn 
off; children^ themselves are learning to see their parents beg 
without feeling it much." M*Nally says, " I know some 
children that must live themselves on dry potatoes, beg milk 
from the neighbours for their aged parents." 

A good deal of money is sent by persons who have emigrated 
to America for the purpose of enabling their families to follow 
them, but very little to assist the old persons at home." Mr. 
Miler says, ^^ It is not unusual to send tor the old persons to go 
out to them ; I have known an old couple who were supported 
on crutches sent for by their children, and go out to them." 

Mr. Collins says, ^^ From what I can collect, and I have 
spoken to a great many on the subject, there is a very general 
and strong impression in favour of some legal provision for the 
old and impotent." M'Nally says, " The poor are constantly 
inquiring what the Government is likely to do for them ; they 
do not think of how it is to be done ; they leave that to them- 
selves ; but whatever bo done, ought to be done for all, and not 
the aged only. People, young and well able to work, for want 
of employment, are in as great distress here as the old and 
infirm/' 
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COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M<Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OP KILLKEEVAN — BARONY OF BALLINTOBER. 

Fjeasons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Dr. Blundell, Protestant 
rector of Killkeevan'; Rev. John Boyd, Catholic curate of Eallkeevan ; Francis 
Clancy, fanner ; Cox Cotton, smpU fanner ; James Coulin, potter ; Mr. Thomas 
Dillon, shopkeeper ; James Ctaffney, working mason ; Captun Gray, Dalefield ; 
John Kelly, kbonrer ; Rev., Peter M'Dermott, Catholic cwrate of Killkeevan ; 
Thomas M^Grath, esq. J. P. Castlerea; O'Connor Don, Clonalice; Mr. 
George Vaughan, farmer ; William R. Willis, esq. Castlerea ; Owen Young, 
«eq. Harristown. 



The number amongst the aged poor who are supported by 
their relations is very small in comparison with those who live 
by begging^. Likewise many persons of respectable families, 
wno would be ashamed to be known to beg, are supported by the 
regular alms of their neighbours. Coulon says, ^' I saw 16 
perso.ns in this village the other day receive their dinner in the 
house of a small shopkeeper. Amongst them was one known to 
be a relative of a nobleman in this province." Very many, too, 
are supported by the bounty of Lord Mountsandford, Mr. 
Young, and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

The age when they become unfit to work is about 60. " They 
are done at 60." 

As to whether the young support the old members of the 
family, Gaffney states, '^ I know a man supporting a father and 
mother, both 80 years of age. He has two brothers^ and neither 
of them contribute to their support, although they could and 
ought." In general they seem willing to support their parents, 
but much depends on their wives. Sometimes the support of the 
destitute part of the family presses heavily on the others. A 
man of the name of Foster is an in-door servant, and has a wife 
and seven children. His mother-in-law is obliged occasionally 
to beg, though living with his family. On the subject of die 
degree of relationship which gives claim for support, the fol- 
lowing is the answer of Gaffney : " When poverty is staring 
them m the face, they forget even a father's claim. What used 
to be the boast and pride of an Irishman is lost in the poverty 
of the day." The last married son has generally the house, and 
the old people mostly stay with him ; but as to whether their 
relatives are in a way to give them support always, it appeared 
to be the opinion of Coulon, that those who hold under 10 acres 
of ground are worse off than the beggars. " They are next 
door." 

The aged who are without relatives are often invited to go 
about from house to house among the neighbours ; and as to 
remittances from the emigrants to the colonies, Coulon states 
that he knew a girl who sent in two years ftoui A.xci.^\vQ^'^ 
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sufficient sum, saved from her earnings, to take out her whole 
family. 

A man who was once a respectable farmer in this parish is 
constantly to be seen going about with a cleeve collecting food ; 
and the comparative comforts of the begging old man, and of 
him who is depending on his relations, may thus be estimated: 
" If they were half as well fed they would be satisfied to live 
with their relations, it being so much more respectable; but their 
food, if they begged, would be much better;" yet the disin- 
clination to beg IS great. " Some will go and beg where they 
are not known, when they cease to have relatives able to support 
them. None are so badly off as the bashful poor." The shop- 
keepers relieve them to a great extent, without letting it be 
known. They will give an ounce of te^ or of sugar to them 
" with the back of their hand." 

The money collected at places of public worship is given to a 
better class of persons, without any fixed rule as to the affe at 
which tbey should be put on the list. The number on the list of 
each place of worship in the parish is about 20; and the col- 
lections amount to 45, or 5*. each weekly. The following are 
the opinions of the persons examined about a provision for those 
destitute from old age : 

If the able-bodied population could obtain constant employ- 
ment, I would be disinclined to any provision, except for those 
aged or infirm who were left without relatives to support them. — 
{& Connor Don,) I should be, under such circumstances, 
opposed to a provision for any. Mr. Willis Gaffrey was of 
opinion, that " poverty has taken too wide a range. Ever 
since 1822 the spirit of the people has been broken down ; for, 
when a man is once brought to work for food only, as they did 
then, he never after is the same. I remember the time, not very 
lon^ ago, when the people could and were willing to support 
their relationsj but the pride and the boast of an Irishman are 
lost in the poverty of the day." An in-door provision would be 
desirable. It would become necessary to enforce the vagrancy 
Acts. Local committees might obviate the necessity, if they 
could be organized; but the unanimous opinion is, that there 
are no materials for any committee of relief, in a majority of 
the country parishes. 
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COUNTY 6LIGO. 
ExamioatioDs taken by Thomaa Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq. 

PARISH OP KILMACSHALGAN — BARONY OF TYRERAGH. 

■pERScnrs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION.— ReT. William Grove, rector, J. P. ; 
Xhr* Uomaii> diapenaary surgeon ; — — Hyleas, esq. J. P. ; James Magee, parish 
cl^:iE: and farmer ; Jhohn MuUowney, blacksmith ; John Tenpenny, farmer ; 
Rev . White, parish priest, &c. &c. 

The number of persons impotent through age could not be 
ascertained, but it was thought there must at least be 100 infirm 
persons almost.entirely depending on their relations for support, 
** who will not let them beg if they can possibly prevent it" 

Very few beg, and none are supported by the richer classes. 

The labouring men begin to ^^ break" at 50, but are not past 
labour for some years after. 

The support of the destitute by their relations is considered a 
sacred duty, which is very rarely neglected; the old people 
expect to be so supported, as was said, because ^^ it is the law 
of the country to do so." The children do not feel aggrieved 
by the burthen ; " but tlie daughter-in-law sometimes falls out 
with the old people, who, rather than keep the man and wife in 
disagreement, will go out and beg. Poverty is always the 
cause^ and the quarrel usually begins by the woman saying, but 
for the burthen of the old man's support, their children could be 
better fed and clothed." 

The old people who are supported by their relations, are of 
course subject to all the vicissitudes common to the rest ; such. as 
want of work, low wages, and high prices of food, and even in 
illness can get no better nourishment than usual ; as a man said) 
" the children can give them only their own fare ; if they cannot 
eat potatoes they may die," This burthen of supporting the 

;ed presses very severely on the young, who can only keep 

Ive their own families ; but they do not complain of that in par- 
ticular, as they consider the care of the aged relation a duty, and 
their excessive poverty as belonging to their situation, and what 
every man has to expect, no matter what may be his industry 
aad skill. This obligation extends to brothers and sisters, and the 
claims of relatives much farther removed are frequently allowed. 
Some few old persons who have no relations are supported by 
their neighbours, going for a meal to one, and for a bed to 
another ; and money is frequently sent home from America to 
their friends by young men who have emigrated there. 

There is the greatest possible reluctance to beg in all ages ; 
it is the very last shift; and far the greater number of those 
who are driven to it would rather live on one meal a day, and 
much rather work for their support than become ^^ beggars." 
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There is no subscription amon^ the gentry to assist in the 
support of the aged, infirm, and destitute poor. 

There are no almshouses, and scarcely any assistance of any 
description is given by the better classes. The money, Ae 
Rev. Mr. Grove says, collected in the church, amonntm^ to 
about 4Z. 10*. or 5Z. a year, is distributed as occasion requites, 
but is chiefly divided at Christmas among eight aged iand desti- 
tute Protestants. 

The opinion of the parish is decidedly in favour of a provision 
for the aged, the infirm, and those who are rendered unfit fijr 
work by accident or otherwise. " It would be considered a 
great relief to the young people, who can scarcely support them- 
selves." 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER — COUNTV CARLOW. 
Examinations taken by Captain White; T. Nugent VanglMB, Esq. 

PARISH OF ST. MULLINS — BARONY OF ST. MULLIN8. 

PxRSONB WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — JaMes Byrne, fanner ; }/k, 
Patrick Byrne, fanner; Robert Doyne, esq. J. P. ; Mr Joim Finn, farmer; 
Mr. Gallavio, farmer; Captain Hugh Hawkshaw, constable of polioe; Bev. 
Mr. Kavenagh, parish priest of St. Mullins ; Mr. Thomas Murphy, farmer ; 
Bev. James Saunders, vicar of Clenagoose ; Bev. Mr. Walsh, parish priest of 
Bonis ; Mr. George VlThitney, brewer and farmer; John Wilcocks, eeq. aOTgeoa. 

There are about 25 destitute persons in the parish, who are 
infirm through age ; the most general period of life at which 
they became incapable of supporting themselves by labour having 
been at the age of 65. The proportion of 25 to 6,452, the 
number of population in 1831, is as one to 258. All these poor 
old people live with their relations, and none are supported 
either by the gentry or by collections made at places of reli- 
gious worship, or by their neighbours or by begging. 

The maintenance of the old and the feeble usuafiy devolves, 
as a matter of course, on their nearest relations ; and the claims 
of kindred are considered to extend In this way as far as to the 
second cousin. The heads of families in all instances look upon 
the support they derive from their children as a debt due to 
them, as proper possessors of the land, which they have sur- 
rendered to the latter ; and in order to diminish the burthen 
which they would otherwise be on the industry of their offspring, 
it is customary with them, instead of remaining with any one 
child, to stay for a month at a time at the house of each, in 
order that they may not " wear out their welcome'' in any. In 
this manner their maintenance presses moderately on all, and is 
never the cause of complaints or ill feeling. 

Of those who do not continue to rfeside with their relations 
few live amongst their neighbours, getting their l)reakfast 
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ill one place and their dinner in another ; but none of thent 
derive any assistance from subscriptions made amongf the vnmar* 
ried labourers, whose wages would not admit of such aid ; and 
there is but a single instance where an old person has receiTed 
a remittance from their friends who had emigrated ; and this was 
a poor woman who inherited ^h and a watch on the death of \ust 
son, and obtained them safely from America. 

Those who are not maintained in either of the two preceding 
ways go about the neighbourhood with wallets, and endeavour 
to collect as much food as supplies their wants. The disindincH- 
tion, however, to adopt this last resource is very great. It is 
looked upon as disgraceful, and severe and protracted privation 
often precedes it. 

There are no gentry resident in the parish, and only three 
poor persons are maintained by the proprietors of the soil, of 
which the greater portion belongs to one individual, who resides 
in the adjoining barony. Money is not collected at any place 
of public worship, nor is there any almshouse in the parish. 
The witnesses unanimously express a conviction that it would 
be quite impossible for a labouring man, in consequence of the 
lowness of wages, to make any provision during his youth 
against the wants of old age. But notwithstanding this declared 
opinion, there were some who, when consulted as to their sen- 
timents on the propriety of some legal provision for the old, 
completely lost their temper ^^ at the contemplation of a possi- 
ble tax, and vowed that they never would contribute either to a 
poor rate or any other rate." 

COUNTY KILDARE. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. 

UNION OF CADAMSTOWN, INCLUDING BALINADRIMNA, CARRICK, KILREENT, 
MVLERSTOWN, AND NURNEY — BAROiNY OF CARBERY. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — James Bayne, publican and farmer \ 
Very Rev. Mr. Flanagan, N. G. ; Edward Marks, labourer; Patrick Mulvaney, 
tillage farmer ; J. H. Nangle, esq. J. P. 'resident country gentleman ; Rev. 
Mr. Palmer, Protestant rector ; Rev. Eugene O'Reilly, Catholic curate. 

The number of destitute persons impotent through age is 
about 40. The population is 5,000; about 10 out of each 
100 are distressed in various degrees. The parishes contain 
11,626 acres, Irish, charged with county rate; average rent about 
\h 4g. per acre ; average county rate, 2s. per acre. About 20 
natives of the parish are beggars, the rest are strangers, 
amounting to 200. Messrs. Bayne and Mulvaney computed the 
strange travelling beggars at 600. There are about 270 sup- 
ported by their relations, including widows and aged infirm ; a 
portion of these are included in those seeking occasional relief, 
amounting to about 70. Those who are supported by their 
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neighbours amount to about 40, and about the same number arsr 
maintained by themselves, aided by the rich. 

The age at which they become incapable of supporting them^ 
Selves by their labour, is from 60 to 65. 

• Parents feel they have a right to support from their children* 
Aged relations, who have lived with tlie family, feel a right to 
support ; so do brothers or sisters born infirm or disabled by 
accident : in this all the witnesses concur. It frequently hap- 
pens that the support of aged relatives presses heavUy, as they 
require better food and a person to attend them; still the 
children never complain, as they tliink it a duty. All persons ge- 
nerally get relief from their relatives, but especially parents, 
brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces, left orphans. 

Some few who have been reduced to distress live among their 
neighbours, and are supported by them. 

The young labourers assist by labour, such as planting pota- 
toes for widows, and cutting and carrying home fuel for those 
who have no children. 

Money is frequently remitted from the colonies, from England, 
and parts of Ireland, to the parents. Soldiers sometimes send 
money to their parents, even from India, and servants frequently 
do so. Rev. Mr. Flanagan, Messrs. Bayne, Mulvaney and. 
Marks say, that beggars are much better off than those depending 
on their relations. Many poor cabin-keepers that would not beg 
suffer more than beggars. The disinclination to beg is so great 
that many suffer great privations before they have recourse to 
it. James Marks says, " their spirit will not allow them to beg." 

There is no regular subscription by the gentry, except in a 
season of great scarcity ; and then all that are able contribute a 
common fund. 

All concur in stating that there are but two instances of non- 
residents who have ever subscribed. 

Persons in grc^t distress are occasionally relieved by Sunday 
collections, and many would accept relief in that way, if given 
privately, who could not bring themselves to beg. Sometimes 
these collections have amounted to 2/. 

There is no almshouse in the parish ; and some would object 
to letting their relations enter it if they could support them at 
home. James Marks concurs in this opinion. The wages are 
so low as merely to provide a weekly subsistence for a family. 
It is impossible, even for those in constant employment at 6& 
a week in summer and 5^. in winter, to lay by for old age. The 
average wages of the parish is 4^. 6cL a week through the year. 
Mr. Mulvaney thinks the average is 5^. a week. No opinion 
has been expressed as to a provision for the aged infirm. 

James Marks thinks people are favourable to a provision.; 
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Messrs. Bayne and Mulvaney give no opinion. Mr. Mulvaney 
says he might be favourable to it if he was sure the formers would 
not be taxed ; if it did not make the poor worse off. Mr. Nangle 
states, that ^^some time since the landed proprietors, as well 
as the holders of land, were desirous of making a provision for 
their own parish poor, and not give encouragement to strangers. 
They estimated the total charge for such a purpose, not to 
exceed Hd. or 2d. per acre ; but ultimately the scheme was 
abandoned, finding the great difficulty of keeping off beggars 
from n^hbouring parishes, who would all flock to our parish.'* 

COUNTY LONGFORD. 
Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wilson Gray, Esq. 

UNION OF TEMPLEMICHAEL AND BALLYMACORMIC — BARONY OF ARDAGH. 

Persons wiio attended the Examination Mr. Carberry, general merchant^ 

Mr. Dwyer, churchwarden ; Mr. Ganby, baker, grocer and spirit dealer; Rev. 
Mr. Htt^on ; Mr. Keenagh, baker ; Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Presbyterian minister ; 
Rev. Mr. O'Donoghoe, Roman Catholic clergyman; Mr. Williams, town, 
sergeant and under agent to Lord Longford. 

There are no accurate data whereon to calculate the amount 
ci destitute persons infirm through age ; but all the witnesses 
agreed, that the nearest approximation to the truth mi^ht be 
made by considering the number of families in the parish pos- 
sessed of capital sufficient to support those members of tbem 
who were infirm from age. These they divide into day 
labourers, and small farmers who employ no labourers. The 
latter can scarcely be said to be destitute when infirm from 
years, because they either transfer the title of their farms 
to their children, and are in return supported by them, 
even though they pay the full value in .rent ; or if they retain 
possession, they are looked upon as supporting their children, 
though the real value of the farm may arise from the children's 
labour. There are 600 families of the former, and 500 of the 
latter class in the parish. In every third family there is one 
person infirm from age : thus there will be 200 persons, male 
and female, of the labMOuring class, and 165 of the farming class 
infirm from age. Of these the farming class are, almost without 
exception, supported by their families. The hired labourers are 
more destitute, and are supported in the various ways before 
mentioned. About 12 of the 200 beg their bread from door to 
door; seven or eight are assisted to the extent of from 10^. to 15«. 
per akinum from a collection in the Presbyterian meeting-house ; 
fmn sixteen to eighteen from the collection in the established 
ohurch, which varies from 30/. to 40/. aimually. Lord Longford 
allows 10/. per annum for bread, and one of the Edgeworth family 
5/., to be distributed weekly to persons on the latter list ; Lady 
Lragford gives 40/. per annum for clothing and blankets, distri- 
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buted at Christinas among about 50 old persons^ 15 small 
houses, with a garden to each of 10 perches, are given by Lord 
Longford rent-free to distressed families. They contain at 
present 14 persons of each sex past their labour. There are 
oesides seven old persons assisted or supported by Lord Long- 
ford, with sums varying from 2Z. to 162.. annually. About 502. 
per annum is collected in the town by occasional subscriptions, a 
fair proportion of which is given to cases of infirmity from age. 
These are the only regular funds for the relief of the ag^ 
About 100 persons, among whom are many obtaining relief 
from the above sources, gain their chief support from the middling 
classes. The age at which the poor become incapable of sup- 
porting themselves from labour varies, according to constitution, 
from 50 to 65, 

The support of destitute persons usually devolves, as a 
matter of duty, upon the nearest relatives, at least as far as 
children, brothers and sisters. Should they refuse their aid, 
they are looked upon among their own equals with the greatest 
abhorrence. The heads of families feel a right to their support 
when aged, as proper possessors of the farm occupied by the 

femily. Rev, Mr. 0*D said, " they retained the title to 

the farm to avoid collision with the daughters-in-law ;" to which 

Mr. W and Rev. Mr. K add, " that a cjise of such 

disagreement is very rare, perhaps one in ten instances." Mr. 
Williams mentioned, that Lord Longford's rule was, never to 
acknowledge the child as tenant during the father's lifetime. 
The children (according to all the witnesses) constantly pinch 
themselves in order to support their parents ; but the latter are of 
course exposed to all the vicissitudes which affect the former. 
The degree of relationship which is felt to give a claim extends 
through the connexions of brother, sister and parent, to other 
more distant ties. 

Though their neighbours are well disposed to assist the aged, 
the witnesses did not know of any case where they were 
supported wholly among their neighbours by alternate assistance. 
No subscriptions are made from the wages of the young single 

labourers for the support of the infirm, Mr. C stated f£at 

he had opportunities of knowing remittances were received from 
friends who had emigrated to the colonies, as the money is 
frequently paid through his hands. About 120/. per annum 
comes in that way into tlie parish ; it is principally intended to 
take friends out, and about 12/. of it is appropriated for the 
support of destitute relations at home. Mr. Williams knew of 
two instances within the year ; one daughter having sent 6/. and 
two others 9/. between them, to their father. 
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Those who depend upon alms are generally better off than 
those who have young relations to support them. The disincli- 
nation to beg is very great, from a fear of bringing shame on 
their children. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood do not subscribe regularly 
for their support, which is given principally by the middle 
classes, six or eight different families of whom contribute alter- 
nately, without any understanding among each other, to the 
support of the same individuals, who, through long acquaintance, 
have established a sort of claim upon them, and who thus subsist 
by private begging, which is considered more reputable than 
public. 

There is no rule either among Protestants or Presbyterians as 
to tlie age at which a person is placed on the congregational poor 
list. Those on tlie Protestant list at present are mostly under 50; 
many of these would never apply for charity. Those on the 
Presbyterian list are principally old persons, and their claims on 
both are determined by the degree of distress. This mode of 
relief is deemed more respectable than even private begging. 
There are at present on the Protestant list twenty heads of 
families, but sometimes there are four times as many applicants. 
The Presbyterian collection is distributed yearly or half yearly ; 
IO5. or 155. to each person: the number relieved being deter- 
mined by the amount of the money, which is from 11. to 8/. 
annually ; the Protestant collection is from 30/. to 40/. annually ; 
food is never given by the congregations. 

There are no almshouses for the destitute aged. All the 
ndtnesses agreed that the mere wages of labour m youth could 
not enable them to provide against the wants of age ; none have 

ever done so, who began as labourers. Rev. Mr. O'D 

stated that the general opinion of the parish was in favour of a 
tax, not on land merely, but on all sorts of property, to provide 
for the infirm from age ; and that the poorer classes particularly 
desired it The Rev. Mr. K mentioned that he had con- 
versed on the subject with farmers since the arrival of the Com- 
missioners ; that they approved of the principle, and would wil- 
lingly contribute their share, but that they expressed great alarm 
lest a provision for the infirm might lead to a further extension 
of the principle with its abuses. He himself believed charity to 
be a religious duty, and thought the law had no right to enforce 

it. Mr. K said he . represented the feelings of a great 

number when he expressed himself in favour of a support for 
the infirm, especially from a tax on absentees, one of whom 
draws 10,000/. per annum from the country, and 3,000/. from 
this parish, without contributing anything to the support of the 
poor. 
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COUNTY WB8TMBATH. 

EzaminaHons taken by Thomai Oder, Esq. ; Jamies OTItrd, Esq. 

TOWN OF MOATE. — BARONY OF CLONLONAN. 

Pbrsons who attekded the Examikatiok. — Charles Arabin, Esq. , j. p. ; Dr. 
Bewley, physician, &c ; Cuthbert Clibbom, Esq,, j. r. ; Daniel Cmlfy, labooKr; 
Joseph Morton Daly, E^.; Mr. George Diion, former; Mr. £gHi» ImdMder; 
BIr. Barney Farrell, farmer; Patridt Kennedy, labourer; Hi^Eh Laa^an, 
farmer ; Rev. Patrick Lee, parish priest ; Mr. John Lowe, farmer ; Bfr. Edward 
Meares, farmer; Patrick Mulvany, labourer; Rev. William O'Brien, roman 
catholic curate ; Rev. Arthur RoU^ton, protestant i^ector ; Bfr. Chailet flwceu ey, 
farmer. 

There are many infinn through age in the town, but few m 
the country; and the proportion to the population is a Very 
small one. Of those in town, 19 are supported by their rela- 
tions, and several in the country. Some are in part supported 
by collections made at places of public worship, and a few by 
the neighbours. The age at which they become unable to 'sup- 
port themselves is about 60. 

The duty of supporting the aged is, almost without excep- 
tion, regarded by tne nearest relatives as a peculiarly sacred one ; 
and the old people feel such support to be their right. The 
former occupant of any " holding," however small, usually re- 
sides as matter of course, if not of absolute right, with the son 
who succeeds him; and though this presses sometimes very 
severely, yet the burthen is borne with great willingness. 

It is usually the practice of this class to make as extensive a 
circuit in search of provisions as their strength will permit. 
Sometimes money is remitted to them from relatives who have 
emigrated to America. Mr. Clibborn has very lately received 
a remittance from America of this kind : it amounted to 8/. 

A neighbourhood is commonly found better able to support 
persons of this class than the generality of their younger rela- 
tives ; yet nothing but extreme want will induce such persons 
to beg. 

In ^cases of temporary and peculiar distress the gentry sub- 
scribe. Within the last two years upwards of 750 persons 
were relieved from a fund of this description. Mr. Daly himself 
has not long since given away 15 tons of meal. In some in- 
stances, absentees living in other parts of Ireland contribute ; 
but Mr, Lee, p. p., says, that absentees livinff abroad seldom 
give anything. It was unanimously agreed that it would be 
impossible for a labouring man to lay by for the wants of old 
age, at the present rate oi wages. 
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. COUNTY WEXFORD. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. Torrens M'Cullagh» Esq. 

PARISHES OP OLD ROSS, ROSSTROIT AND CLONMORE. — BARONY OF 

BANTRY. 

PcntoKB WHO ATTiEiniBD THv ExAMiNATiOK — Rcv. WiTIiam Brennan, roman cathofic 
eanite ; Mm Berkeley Deaae, Esq. ; '^lliam R. Fkrmer, Esq. ; Rev. William 
Flenxon ; Bfartin Howlett, x. s. ; Rev. Thomas Harman ; Edward Keogh, Esq., 
dqNilg^40vere^n, New Ross; Rev. James Morgan, vicar of St. Mary's. 

The number <rf the working people in this parish past labour 
is small in proportion to the population ; and those who are so, 
are ▼ariously supported, some by begging, some by their rela- 
tives, and some few get assistance from church collections and 
from rich fstmilies* The age at which they become incapable 
of labour is generally from 55 to 60. 

The heads of families feel a right to be supported by their 
young relations, and generally a stipulation is entered into by 
the &ther, either that he is to have a certain part of the farm 
Irent-free, or that he is to be supported by the son. The young 
relatives also, whenever they can afford it, give a cheerfid sup- 
port to the aged, and of course, when badly off, their privations 
must &11 also on those depending on them. It often happens 
that this maintenance of the aged presses on the young, but in 
general the old people are willing to be of some service. The 
old man can at least attend the cows and save the wages of a 
boy, and the old woman can look after the children, so that the 
cases are rare where they are not of some use and worth their 
keep. It seldom occurs here, that the support of the old leads 
to any ill feeling, especially as the claim for support never 
extends beyond the tie of parents. 

The poor old people who are without young relatives com- 
monly go about from neighbour to neighbour, and get a kind of 
sustenance in that way. Remittances used frequently to be 
sent from Newfoundland when the trade between that colony and 
this country was extensive, but the instances have of late been 
very rare : neither are they as numerous as they used to be from 
Canada or the United States. 

Many old people are driven to beg, and those go out from 
towns mto the country and collect potatoes, which they bring 
back and sell ; and this class, except in times of great scarcity, 
are better off than those old persons depending on their rela- 
tions ; notwithstanding which, there is a great reluctance among 
them to beg. 

There is no regular subscription fund among the gentry for 
the old and enfeebled, except on emergencies, and then few 
evince any reluctance to subscribe. Absentees give on some 
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occasions, but not regularly ; they are not often called upon, and 
when they are, some do not reply. 

There are 24 persons on the church list of St. Mary's, New 
Ross, who receive about 145. a year each ; but there is no fixed 
age at wliich they become eligible to be enrolled on the list. 
This mode of relief is considered much more respectable than 
be^ng. 

There are two almshouses in New Ross, both intended for 

Erotestant .females; the one, Trinity Almshouse, is maintained 
y an estate left to the corporation; the other is called the 
Vicar's. The former contains 12, the latter three ; and though 
nothing but lodging is given, nevertheless there is the greatest 
anxiety to be admitted. There is no restriction with respect to 
age, but the applicant must have resided for a certain time ill the 
parish. Witnesses were of opinion that it would not be possible 
for the labouring classes to lay by in youth for the wants of age^ 
neither has the attempt been made to their knowledge ; but they 
consider the general opinion of the parish to be fiivourable to a 
provision for those persons whom age has rendered incapable of 
supporting themselves by labour, inasmuch as the feeling of 
pride, which made the young unwilling to allow their aged rela- 
tives to beg, is rapidly on the decline ; people are not able to 
afford the same comforts to their aged relatives that they for- 
merly were: a much more selfish tone is gradually, from the 
change of circumstances, becoming perceptible among the 
poorer classes of the people. 

MUNSTER — COUNTY CLARE. 

, Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, esq. ; E. B. MoUoy, esq. 

PARISH OF TOMFINLOB, KILNA3ULLAOH, KILMALEERY AND DRUMLINB. 
TOWN NEW-MARKET-ON-FERGUS. — BARONY OF BUNRATTY. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — James Brazil, farmer, holding seven 
acres ; Thomas Carroll, labourer ; Rev. Mr. Coffey, roman catholic curate ; M, 
CoUon, weaver ; Major Creagh, j. p. ; Mary Fitzgerald, a beggarwoman ; Dr. 
Prazer, dispensary surgeon ; widow Griffey, widow of a labourer ; Mr. Hackney, 
steward to Sir A. Fitzgerald ; Martin Halpin, labourer, occasionally employed ; 
Mary Halpin, his wife, always begging in Newmarket; Michael Keogh and 
James Gearan, small farmers, holding about 12 acres each; Rev. Mr. M*(Jullagh, 
rector; John M'Namara, labourer; John Mollony, clerk of the petty sessions; 
Richard Moloney, a decayed shoemaker; Henry O'Brien, esq.; Lucius O'Brien, 
esq. late m. p. for the county of Clare; Rev. Mr. O'Brien, roman catholic 
curate; Patrick Shields, carpenter. 

Carroll, the labourer, said upon this subject, "there is many 
a man in this parish working well, with a hale heart, who is over 
60 ; but 1 always think, and I remember well my old father say- 
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ing, when he drew nigh his 60th year, that it went hard with 
him ; and he often thought the day long, and that the sun would 
never set." And the Rev. Mr. O'Brien said, "that he took it 
as a general rule, that very few will get much employed after 58 
years of age." 

Individuals, however, look forward to beiug supported by their 
children long previous to that age at which support becomes ne~ 
cessary. Many allow that they have got married in the hope of 
having children to support them in their old age. The perform- 
ance of this, a natural duty, is often rendered more obligatory 
when the parent resigns his land to any of his offspring, which 
he generally does in successive portions to each of them as. they 
get married, and is at last left to reside with the youngest. The 
Rev. Mr. Coffey thought that this support is viewed by the 
children more as an act of duty than as a matter of right. It is 
cheerfully undertaken by all who are able to afford it ; and many 
paupers were pointed out to the Assistant Commissioners who 
were maintaining their parents. The parent generally remains 
with his youngest child, who inherits his cabin ; and he thus 
continues to enjoy "his own bed and board," to which it appears 
great attachment is felt. The other children bear their share of 
the burthen, by contributions of potatoes or other food ; they 
rarely give money, but sometimes clothes. No relationship be- 
yond that of father or mother is conceived to give a claim, and 
few persons complain of the assertion of such a claim, however 
they may feel it ; it would be considered disgraceful to refuse to 
acknowledge it ; but some have privately confessed to Mr. Cof- 
fey that they could not satisfy it without the greatest difficulty. 

The condition of many persons in Newmarket is such, that 
they can afford their own children and themselves a very scanty 
and uncertain maintenance ; in such cases of course the parents 
must participate in the common lot. Molony, the decayed shoe- 
maker, has his mother-in-law residing with him. The old woman 
said that as long as he could work there was no better warrant 
for giving her all she wanted. He is now sick and unable to 
earn any thing ; and many a day neither he nor his family would 
have any thing to eat if she did not go out to beg for him. 

Molony, who was present, allowea that this was the truth, and 
said, tliough he could not prevent his mother-in-law from beg- 
ging, yet he never would permit the mother of his children to 
do so. 

Upon this point, the Assistant Commissioners applied to the 
Rev* Mr. O'Brien, and he handed them a list, containing the 
names of a vast number of individuals, who he represented to 
be in a destitute condition ; but the precise number of aged who 
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are without relatives able to support them, they were not success- 
ful in procuring. Nevertheless, from the aged persons whom 
they met begging in Newmarket and its vicinity, they can have 
no hesitation in saying that they were most numerous. ^^ In- 
deed/' observed Halpin, ^^ the people here have a pride whidi I 
perceive nowhere else ; they will sooner starve than allow those 
belonging to them to go out in search of alms." The young h- 
Jbouring men do not subscribe to support the aged in general, 
because many of them are themselves supporting their own rela- 
tives. ^^But I have no doubt," said Carroll, ^^that if such a thing 
was set a going, persons unmarried, like myself, would assist as 
much as we could ;" and Mr. CoiFey observed that there was 
nothing in the world that the young men would not do for the 
old, if they could afford it Whenever he knew any thing of a 
subscription to be made, the young men were always ready to 
come forward and assist. There are no persons more charitably 
inclined in the whole district There does not appear to have 
ever been any great disposition to emigrate in this part of the 
country; and it has recently been considerably checked from the 
bad news received concerning the ships which had left the port 
of Limerick. A poor man, however, of the name of John King, 
whose son emigrated to America about three years ago, received 
a remittance of 15?. from him, which he very judiciously applied 
in draining and reclaiming a small bog farm, which he held at a 
very low rent. His efforts were successful, for he is now a thri- 
ving, though a small farmer, and attributes his comfortable con- 
dition to the assistance which he received from his son ; but he 
often wishes that he was here to share his prosperity. 

M^Namara observed that they do not see many old men beg- 
ginff belonging to this quarter of the country ; but he had no 
doubt that if they would do so, and if they met with but the 
average success of beggars in that neighbourhood, they would 
be better off than those who depend upon their sons, especially 
if those sons be but labouring men. As old men seldom beg at 
home, and as they do not give up labour until they have arrived 
at a time of life when they are badly able to travel to any dis- 
tance, the unwillingness to beg is asserted on all hands to be very 
great indeed. 

No regular and systematic relief is afforded by the gentry to 
the aged and infirm on their estates ; but at the same time, much 
desultory aid is given by the resident landlords and their families. 
Many poor persons bore testimony to the benevolent disposition 
of Lady O'Brien and Mrs. Studdart ; but still, except in seasons 
of scarcity, no general assistance has been offered to the gpreat 
body of the poor, who are often in a state of destitution. 
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As to the point, whether persons refuse to contribute, Mr. 
Coffey stated, that some years ago there was a great dearth of 
provisions, and subscriptions were successfully entered into 
throughout the parish for procuring meal and other necessaries 
for the poor ; that he applied to a barrister who at that time 
drew upwards of 500Z. a year out of the parish, and was that 
moment receiving his rents at.the inn, and solicited his contribu- 
tion, but that he met with a refusal ; he represented to the gen- 
tleman that on his property, which was leased to Major Creagh, 
many of the occupying tenants were in the most abject distress. 
" That is nothing to me,** answered he ; " tell Major Creagh to 
get rid of them ; I shall not give them any thing." Mr. Coffey 
could not get any other answer. 

There is no particular age for putting persons upon congrega- 
tional lists. The collections are divided amongst those who aie 
the greatest objects, and who are considered the most destitute. 
It is considered far more respectable to be thus supported than 
to be begging; and it is regarded as a reward for those who are 
destitute, and who have led an industrious and respectable life. 
There are 30 individuals in all on the congregational list belong- 
ing to the church. In 1833, the sum of 29Z. was collected, and 
distributed as follows : 

Two protestants received 30*. each, and the remainder was 
equally divided among 28 roman catholics. 

The Rev. Mr. M*Cullagh stated, that he relies principally 
upon Sir A. Fitzgerald, Lady 0*Brien, Mrs. Studdart and Mrs. 
Cre^h, for recommending objects worthy to be placed upon 
this fist. Those who are at present thus assisted are all either 
widows or old men unable to work. 

There are no almshouses in the neighbourhood. Mr. Coffey 
observed, that as to these poor persons thus relieved, the rent of 
their cabins absorbs all they get, and it is as much as they can 
do to procure the bare necessaries of life. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of all the persons present, that it would be quite 
impossible, at the present low rate of wages, for any man with a 
moderate sized family, working as hard and as many days as he 
could, to save any part of his earnings. " I know what it is," 
said M*Namara, *' for a hard-working man to make both ends of 
the week meet. When I was first married, I endeavoured to lay 
by something, and though I was entibled to save some little tri- 
fle the first two years, I found it could not last long. I had, soon 
three children, and sickness overtook me one day, and kept me 
in bed three weeks, and all the little savings I had, soon wei}t in 
supporting the wife and children during that time." It was 
agreed on all hands, that there were few men who could 
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make a little money go so far as M^Namara. He is considered 
one of the most independent labourers, and one of the most 
honest men in that part of the country. No person present 
could remember an instance of any poor labourer having thus 
saved with eiFect. All agreed in saving that there should be 
some provision for the impotent poor ; and the majority a^eed 
that no danger could arise out of any such provision. Many 
were of opinion that something like the Mendicity in Limerick 
and Ennis, or a workhouse for a district, such as a petty session 
district, would be a desirable and economical arrangement. 
Several opinions were delivered on this subject, which will be 
found in another part of the evidence. 

COUNTY CORK. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PARISH OF INNISHANNON. — BARONY OP KINNALEA. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Patrick J. Annell, baker; 
Benjamin Bellew, labourer ; Mr. David Butler, farmer of 75 acres ; Mr. Denis 
Callaghan, farmer of 26 acres ; Rev. William More Crosthwaite, curate ; Rev. 
Michael Field, parish priest of Leffinney and Knurkairly, barony of Inniahannon ; 
Mr. Jeremiah Hurley, farmer of 47 acres ; Mr. John Leary, innkeeper ; Mr« 
Thomas Leary, formerly overseer; Denis McCarthy, labourer, formerly (armer 
and overseer of the parish; Mr. Eugene M*Carthy; Mr. Johnstone Mackintosh, 
clerk of the petty sessions ; Rev Thomas Meade, rector ; William Neal, labourer. 

" In my parish," said Mr. Field, "there are about 50; in 
the Innishannon division about 25. A few are obliged to beg, 
having no other means of support; and a few prefer begging to 
staying with their relations; they are perhaps better fed 
by doing so, and they get a little tobacco occasionally, which 
they could not easily get otherwise. At 57 or 58 years of age they 
decline, and are not equal to any hard work, but they may do 
something, such as digging potatoes, up to 65 or 70. There is so 
much distress among them, that most of them are worked away 
and worn out before their time. 

If their relations are able at all they are ready and anxious to 
maintain the old people. In some cases, however, they do not. 
" I know an old man out of employment whose children could 

S've him assistance, and they do not." — (Mr. Crosthwaite,) 
otwithstanding the readiness of support to the old people, there 
is no doubt that if the parish allowed \s, or \s» 6d. a week to 
aged and infirm persons, the , labourers would make the Others 
and mothers apply for it ; of course, persons so supported must 
be subject to the vicissitudes which occur to. those who support 
them ; and where, as is often the case, the children are much 
distressed, the support of their aged relatives must press very 
severely upon them. In most cases, however, they are very 
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willing to bear it, and in many they would be ashamed to have 
it known it was a burthen to them. There is sometimes, however, 
jumbling, and the old father or mother is sometimes obliged to 
leave the house. The daughter-in-law is, in general, the 
cause, where that occurs. 

^^ In my parishes I think there are about 20 families depending 
on the chanty of their neighbours; of those, many persons are 

infirm affed." — (Mr. Field.) Some assistance is received in 

money nrom the colonies: within the last six months I received 
7Z. or 8/. for a family from America. 

Those that are not ashamed to go out to beg are in most cases 
better off than those supported by their relations. I met an old 
woman yesterday who does not beg ; she had not clothes enough 
to cover her, nor shoes on her feet ; she lives with her son, who 
has a family of eight or nine children himself, and he would think 
it a reproach to allow her to beg. 

Whilst the support of the poor falls chiefly upon the farmers, 
the gentry give considerable assistance to the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood ; there are not three who are not very liberal. Assist- 
ance is given in various ways, sometimes in money, sometimes to 
a family where there is a sick person ; sometimes, as before noted, 
in small weekly pensions. Neal says, " The gentry are very 

food, to be sure, and God's blessing on them for it; but sure, if 
get Id. a week from one, and \d, ^ week from another, it will 
not go here or there in the support of a family." 

On the church list there are 1 1 persons, of whom six are widows ; 
they get on an average 9rf. a week ; they are all protestants. 

There is, however, a bequest of Mr. Adderly, a sum of 5/., 
which is divided at Christmas between the most distressed, 
without religious distinction. 

There are occasional collections at die chapel to relieve dis- 
ti'essed people ; they amount to from lOs. to 20^., about three 
times a month. ^^ No labouring man ever did such a thing, that I 
could hear of, as lay by for old age." — (Neal.) 

t>ARISH OF ST. FINN BARR. — CITY OF CORK, 

Pkrsoks WHO ATTENDED THK EXAMINATION. — Rev. John Egao, cufate ; Mr. Ed- 
ward Molony, member of the Josephian Society ; Very ReT. Theobald Matthew, 
prorincial of the Capuchio Franciscan Order; Rev. — — - O'Connor, roman 
4»thoUc curate ; Mr. Richard O' Kelly, member of the Josephian Society ; Robert 
Ronaire Pearce, esq., editor of the Cork Mercantile Chronicle. 

Th£R£ are a 'great many in the parish infirm through age, 
most of whom are supported by their relations, very few by 
be^^ng. 

Tjbe younger branches feel it a duty to support the old, and 
thoiigh It often presses heavily, it very seldom produces ill feelings 
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The largest sum collected at any house of worship amounts to 
from 17. 5^. to 2Z. 5s. which is distributed ; to receive this is con- 
sidered more respectable than begging. 

There is one almshouse, intended solely for protestant females 
in which nothing is given but lodging, and the weekly allow- 
ance. There is a great reluctance among relations to let them 
go in, while they can afford them any support outside. 

There is a species of labourer, who comes in from the coun- 
try at the age of about 22 or 23, who has regular work at 8*. a 
week, out of which he can and does save ; this dass is much 
better than the city labourer. Tradesmen could save, but they 
seldom do ; many of them drink. 

With respect to a provision for the infirm through age, and 
the sick, it was considered by the witnesses present, the feeling 
of the city is nearly unanimous in favour of it. The house of 
industry is allowed by all to be of the greatest service to the 
city. 

COUNTY KERRY. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lub^, esq. 

PARISH OP CAHIR, — BARONY OP IVERAGH. 

Persons WHO ATTENDED THE Examination. — Rev. Mr. Chute, curate of Cahir, Kille- 
naule and Glenbargh ; Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, parish priest of Cahir and Killanane ; 
Mr. Hoare, shopkeeper ; Rev. Mr. Sullivan, coadjutor* 

Females form the majority of those persons in this parish 
who may be looked upon as impotent through age. Men be- 
come unequal to any violent and continued exertion after 60 
years, but there still remain some occupations for which they 
are adapted, such as the superintending of a small farm, attend- 
ing cattle, &c. 

When at last they become totally incapable of work, their 
support IS almost always undertaken by their children, who per- 
form this duty with cheerfulness so long as they (the children) 
remain unmarried. It often happens,, however, after marriage 
the burthen of a parent's maintenance becomes a cause of quar- 
rel between husband and wife, and hence the aged father or 
mother finds it necessary to change their abode occasionally, and 
to go about from the house of one child to that of another, 
spending some time with each in succession. 

In scarce seasons the parents sometimes resort to begging, 
whilst perhaps the younger members of their family are far 
from being reduced to such an extremity. Old people it is ob- 
served, have not so much pride as the young, and they know 
that their age gives them a better claim on the charitable. When 
they have become mendicants they are quite as well off as to 
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food and lodging as those who are obliged to earn their daily 
bread by labour. 

When cholera was raging here, and when, from other causes, 
distress was general among the labouring population, the absen- 
tee proprietors, according to the Rev. Mr. Chute, sent a sum of 
20Z. to be applied to the relief of those who stood most in need of 
it. Mr. Hoar states that there never has been any regular sub- 
scription by the upper classes, and that they in no way contri- 
bute to the support of the destitute. In this parish there are 
not any almshouses or any other asylum for the aged. 

C0UN.TY LIMERICK. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lub6, esq. 

UNION OF ASKEATON, — BARONY OF LOWER CONELLO. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Michael Fitzgerald, parish 
priest of the union of Askeaton and Ballytun. 

In nine cases out of ten, the infirm and aged are supported 
by their relations; in the 10th case, the party subsists by beg- 
ging, and is exposed to great misery and privation. The poorer 
classes usually become incapable of supporting themselves at 
about 60 years old, yet it depends on their health, as they may 
afterwards be employed at light labour, such as digging 
potatoes. 

The support of the destitute persons usually devolves on their 
children or nephews, and they go occasionally from one married 
child to another ; but old persons are seldom maintained by dis- 
tant relations ; and it rarely occurs that aged persons, who have 
friends who emigrated to the colonies, receive remittances from 
them. 

Persons supported by their relations are much better off 
than those who have to depend on casual alms, as they have a 
fixed residence and their own fireside, and are not condemned 
to wander about the country in all weathers. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood do not subscribe for the 
support of the aged or infirm. 

There are no almshouses for the aged and destitute. 



ULSTER — COUNTY ANTRIM. 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, esq. ; James Peebles, esq. 

PARISH OF AHOGHILL, BARONY OF LOWER TOOME. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — R. Arnold ; S. Arnold ; Mr. James 
Christie, churchwarden ; Mr. E. Craig ; Messrs. Ewart, Logan, &c. &c. in^ 
dudlng several of the police ; Rev. J. Johnston, late curate of Ahoghill; Captain 
Kennett, officer of police ; Rev. George Kirkpatrick, rector ; Rev. John Krelan, 
parish priest ; Rev. Mr. Harke Lee, Moravian agent ; G. Logan; Rev. T. Malla- 
lein, of Gracehill ; A. M*Manus, esq., magistrate; Dr. MUler, surgeon of dis- 
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peniary ; H. O'Hara, esq. magistrate ; James 0*Herritt ; W. Quinlan ; Mr. Jam^ 
Smyth, merchant. 

The number of persons destitute or infirm through age in 
this parish cannot be ascertained, nor is the proportion who beg 
known ; but many have recourse to that mode of living. A 
great number are supported by their relations, who are very willing 
to assist them as far as their limited means will allow. None are 
altogether supported by congregational collections, although 
many are aided by these means. There are but few of tne 
richer classes in the parish; but many of the poor ase sup- 
ported by the contributions of their neighbours. The age at 
which the labouring class cease to be able to support themselves by 
labour, varies according to their constitution and habits of life, 
some being strong at 70, others worn out at 40 years of age. 

The chudren, as a matter of duty, support their parents, who, 
on their parts, feel they have a right to that support, especially 
when the farm is held under an old lease, and at a low rent 
This maintenance of the aged often falls heavily on the young. 
The parent generally remams with one child, if able to maintain 
him. Their relatives can seldom afford them proper sustenance ; 
and they necessarily experience the vicissitudes common to the 
younger branches, who are often themselves almost destitute. 
The degree of relationship which is thought to give a claim to 
support extends only to that of parent and child. In many in- 
stances the aged poor have received remittances from their friends 
who have emigrated to the colonies* 

Some go about with wallets begging ; but the disinclination to 
beg is very great. 

The gentry do not subscribe for their support ; the absentees 
contribute nothing. 

Congregational collections are usually given to the aged des- 
titute. This mode of support is deemed more respectable than 
begging. The number on the list is very small, and the relief 
very trifling, not generally exceeding 12^. yearly. The largest 
collection is that in the parish church, amounting to about 4^. 6(L • 
weekly. Food is not a convenient mode of dispensing these 
collections, and therefore is never given. 

There is no almshouse in this neighbourhood, except that at 
Gracehill, where 10 widows of the Moravian brethren only are 
admitted. Great anxiety exists to get into it. Small assistance 
in food, fuel and clothing, is given, in addition to lodging; but 
these additional charities are generally provided for them, partly 
by their relatives, partly by charitable visitors, and partly by a 
bequest of a Mr. Grey, of 41 Z. a year, to be appropriated to these 
purposes. The almshouses are managed by a curator and the 
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Moravian Society. The inmates, though generally so, are not 
ecessarily residents of the parish. There is no fixed age at 
Mch they become eligible for admission. Work is provided 
wording to their strength. An instance was mentioned where 
le son of a widow in the almshouse, after acquiring, by industry, 
ifficient means, took his mother to his own home, where she 
bw resides. It would not, in general, be possible for the poor 
>. save in youth against the wants of age ; many, however, could 
iVe who do not do so, though there is the inducement of a sav- 
igfs' bank in Gracehill. This is attributed by some to their 
pplying their money to the support of their aged relatives, and 
y others to their expensiveJiabits of dress. 

All are anxious to assess themselves annually for the support 
»f the aged, provided they are enabled to guard against imposi- 
ioD, by having in themselves the power of choosing the objects 
o be relieved, and deciding on the amount necessary for each, 
ihd by appointing annually unpaid overseers to inspect and re- 
pilate the parochial fund and its distribution. There is a gene- 
•di inclination towards almshouses for the aged. 

PARISH OV BALLYMONEY. — BARONY -OF UPPER DUNLUCE. 

PxasONs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Mr. J. Cumming, fanner ; Rev. Mr. 
I>eiiTir, parish priest ; Rev. J. Dunseath, protestant curate ; the Very Rev. Dean 
Green ; Mr. R. Hamilton, fanner ; Mr. W. Hopkins, farmer ; George Hutchin> 
son, esq., j. r. ; Dr. Moore; Charles O'Hara, esq., j. p. ; Mr. W. Orr, shopkeeper; 
Mr. S. Perry, farmer; Surgeon Reynolds; Mr. R. Rowan, farmer ; Surgeon Taylor; 
Mr. B. Thompson, farmer; Mr. J. Thompson, shopkeeper; Dr. Thompson ; Mr. J. 
White, shopkeeper; Police, labourers, &c. 

There was no means of ascertaining the number of impotent 
through age in this parish. The majority of this class receive 
assistance of some kind from their relations. Many of those who 
are not wholly supported thus, beg; those also who are as- 
sisted by the mendicity allowances, beg in the adjoining country 
parishes. The collections of the established church and presby- 
terian meeting-house are given to the mendicity, and through 
it the aged, in common with the rest of the poor, are relieved. 
The roman catholic chapel has contracted a debt for necessary 
repairs, which it is endeavouring to repay by its congregational 
collections. Very few are supported by their neighbours. There 
is not one case known in which an aged person is supported by 
any of the richer classes. 

The heads of the families feel a right to support from their 
children ; but an old man, who has a lease of his farm, never 
gives it up to his children without an express reservation for his 
own support. Children, but more particularly those who are 
unmarried, evince a strong desire to support their parents, and 
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many do so with the wages they earn by service. A claim 
to support seldom extends beyond the relationship of parent 
and child. The entire support frequently falls upon one child, 
sometimes on one whose means are often inadequate to his o\^^ 
wants. When a ichild bears exclusively the support of the parent,' 
it is the one who is the most affectionate, and not the best ofi^' ' 
of the family ; hence the expression of ill-will is very much kept 
back by the kind feelings of the individual. The feeling, how- 
ever, on the part of the child, that it is aggrieved by being made 
solely to support the parent, exists universally, although it does 
not proceed to reproaches or violences. Parents do not often 
go from one child to another, they more commonly live alon^ 
or with a chosen one of their children, the rest contributing to 
their support, or not, according to their feelings of duty. THieir 
children are very seldom in a condition to give them proper sus- 
tenance^ and the vicissitudes common to their children (through 
want of work, low wages, &c.) equally attached to the aged. 

Those who beg are better off than those who are altogether 
supported by their children. The most indigent part of the 
community are the poor house-keepers, who are ashamed to beg. 
There is a very great disinclination to beg among those who 
have known better days, and who are in general the most fit 
objects of public commisseration. 

The gentry assist the poor only through the mendicity ; and 
even in this way many refuse to do so, which gives rise to great 
complaints. In many instances, those who subscribe to the 
mendicity are the best able, the value of the donations being by 
no means proportional to the property of the donors. In this 
parish there is no complaint in particular against the absentees. 

It is stated that a scarcity of labour often occurs ; and as the 
wages of a labourer are never more than Is. a, day, and general- 
ly only lOrf. without, and &d. with diet, it is considered impossi- 
ble for a labourer under these circumstances to lay by a provi- ' 
sion out of his earnings sufficient for the wants of age; there is 
no instance known of this having been even attempted. 

The general opinion here is favourable to a provision for the 
destitute aged* The time at which a man becomes unable to 
support himself by labour cannot be accurately stated, some 
individuals being strong enough to work at 70, whilst others 
become infirm as early as 40 years of age. 
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COUNTY DONEGAL. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, esq. ; J. R. Barry, esq. 

farish of clondbrhorkby, including town op dunfanaght,*— 

barony of kilmacrbnan. 

PsRsoNs wno ATTEKDED THE EXAMINATION. — Rev. William Battersby, protestant 
eurste ; Mr. J. Boyle, a small farmer ; Mr. John Bums, farmer and whitesmith ; 
Mr. Edward Call, farmer and innkeeper ; Mr. Samuel Dinimore, farmer ; Mr. 
Richard Doherty, shopkeeper; Mr. Edward Gallagher, farmer; Mr. Thomas 
Harper, farmer ; Lieutenant Harrington, royal navy ; William Hogan, labourer ; 
Mr. John Irwin, farmer; Mr. Christopher King, farmer; Mr. David M^Elvory. 
petty sessions clerk, and agent to the Ard*s estate ; Rev. Joseph Magee, parish 
priest ; Francis Magurty, labourer ; Rev. Samuel Mahaffy, retired clergyman of 
the established church ; Mr. William Mitchell, farmer and enumerator of the 
parish ; Mr. William Moffitt, farmer ; Mr. Hugh O'Donnell, farmer and grocer; 
Daniel O'Donnell, labourer ; James Rankin, m. d., surgeon of dispensary ; 
Rev. David Reid, presbyterian minister; Mr. Bernard Roden, farmer; Lieut. 
Stephens, r. k^ chief officer of coast-guard ; Rev. Charles Stewart, rector; Mr. 
George Stewart, farmer; William Stewart, esq, jr. p., Homhead; Mr. John 
Wilkmson, farmer. 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of the destitute and 
infirm through age. Rev, Mr. M*Ghee pledges himself that 
there are from 250 to 300 persons of this class in the parish, 
including those living with their relations^ who are often scarcely 
able to support them. There are 47 roman catholics and 22 
protestants on the poor list, relieved at the church. 

There are not more than six protestants, out of a population 
of about 1,000 who are supported by begging, and not one 
presbyterian. The labouring classes are supposed to become 
incapable of supporting themselves by labour at about 65 or 70 
years of age. 

The instances are very rare of the infirm not being supported 
by their relatives, and where they do occur it arises from some 
fiunily dispute, and not from any unwillingness to do so. The 
poor never complain of the support of their parents while they 
have a meal to share with them, though it often gives them 
enough to do to support their own children. The great poverty 
of the relatives with whom they are living often compels the old 
to go and beg. The degree of relationship which is considered 
to give a claim for support does not extend beyond that of 
parents. 

The aged who are without relatives able to support them are, 
for a short time, fed and lodged amongst their neighbours ; this 
is the first stage of mendicancy, during which they are called 
genteel beggars, but they soon tire out their friends and become 
professed beggars. When the you^g labourers are out of em- 
ployment their aged relations are obliged to beg. Th(Mrd are 
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several instances of remittances from those who have emigrated 
to the colonies to their poor relations at home. 

Christopher King, farmer, says^ " I have two sons and 
4wo daughters in America ; two went about 13 years ago ; tbey 
had lived with me. I was a small farmer, and they were 
obliged to go in consequence of the land being too high ; they 
now send me from America as much as pays my rent every 
year regularly. I get at the least 1 5/. every year from them, 
and I may consider myself rent-free. I hold 22 acres, the 
rent of which is 15Z. 28. 

Samuel Dikenson also gives the following instance : " One 
of my children, a married man, with his children, went to 
America about three years ago. He left his wife and family 
behind for a year and a half, and then sent for them ; they are 
all with him now, living at New York, where he pays 450 dol- 
lars a year for a house ; he sends me as much as (with the 
assistance I get from my other son, who lives in Derry^ and a 
married daughter, who also assist me) is sufficient for my 
support ; he is in business in America. Our misfortunes were 
caused by having a rent put upon our land which we could not 
bear, it being raised from 50Z. to 124Z. : all was sold, and we 
were ruined, but now I am supported by my two sons." 

There is no such thing as a subscription fund amongst the 
gentry for supporting the infirm through age. 

The most destitute persons in the parish are generaUy put on 
the congregational poor-list, without any reference to their 
age ; the relief is confined to poor housekeepers, mendicants 
being invariably excluded ; 5^. is about the average amount of 
the weekly subscription at the church. 

None is made in the roman catholic chapel. Each protestant 

fot 7^. 6d.j and each roman catholic 3^. 9d, last year, there 
eiug double the number of roman catholics on the lists. It 
was always distributed on Easter Monday, that period being 
selected because it is the approach of seed time, when the poor 
want it to purchase seed. 

There is no almshouse in the parish, therefore it is difficult 
to say whether labourers would allow their relations to enter 
them or not. 

As matters stand at present, it is the opinion of Francis 
M*Gurly, labourer, " that no labourer or farmer can save a 
penny as a provision against the wants of age." 

The general opinion of the parish appears to be in favour of 
a provision for the infirm poor who have no relations able to 
support them. On this subject the Rev. Mr. Stuart says, " I 
think every person in the parish would be well-disposed to sap- 
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port the infirm, whether from age or affliction, and whose 
mends are not able to support them." And J. Boyle, a small 
fitrmer, thinks with him, that those who are real objects of distress 
Ifom age or infirmity, and whose friends cannot support them, 
should have something done for them ; but the farmers of this 
country could not bear taxation of any kind, being themselves 
almost as poor as the beggars. 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY. 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, esq.; James Peebles, esq. 

PARISH OP COLERAINE AND KILLOWBN. — CITY OF COLERAINE. 

PxssoNs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Mr. Black, farmer; Mr. James Cald- 
welly churchwarden ; Dr. Carson ; Rev. Mr. Dogherty, roman catholic priest; 
Mr. D. Dunlop, shopkeeper; Mr. Edward Gribben, shopkeeper; Mr. James 
Gribben, churchwarden ; Rev. E. Harvey, rector of Coleraine ; Dr. Huston ; 
Samuel Knox, esq., mayor of Coleraine; Dr. Lever; Hugh Lyle, esq.; Mr. 
William Mark, shopkeeper; Rev. Mr. M'Cormick, protestant curate of Coleraine ; 
Mr. John M*Kee, churchwarden ; Dr. M*Neal, dispensary surgeon; Rev. Mr. 
Magill, roman catholic curate; Rev. Mr. Silleto, rector of KiUowen ; Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, farmer. 

Very few are supported entirely by their relations. The oW 
receive a weekly allowance from the mendicity, which is not 
sufficient to maintain them, and their relations supply the rest of 
their maintenance. Any person observed begging in town is 
put off the books of the mendicity; begging in the country is 
not prohibited ; and some few make up an addition to the allow- 
ancesof the mendicity, (which are very confined in their amount) 
by so doing. The collections made at places of public worship 
are principally given to the sick. Some old servants are sup- 
ported by the richer classes, but they are not more than two or 
three in number. 

It is a common custom in the neighbourhood for the landlord 
or agent of an estate to arrange so that when an old man gives 
up a farm to a son or sons, a living for himself should be reserved 
out of it. The younger branches of the family support the 
old when and as far as they are able. The support of destitute 
persons usually devolves, as a matter of duty, upon the nearest 
relations. In country parts the affection towards the parent is 
said to be greater than in towns. The landlord or agent too 
exercises a controul over the parties, and obliges a man to main- 
tain his aged parent. In the town, equal affection does not ex- 
ht : an instance was even known of one individual who was con- 
sidered rich, and was known to have some hundreds of pounds, 
who refused to maintain his parent, and endeavoured to throw 
on the mendicity association. The support of the aged 
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presses severely on the younger branches of the^fanily. Ud^ 
married children more often support an i^d parent than ma^^ 
ried. Many of the former s^nt to the parent tne greater part of 
their wages. When a married child supports its parent^ if tlie 
latter be the relation of the wife, the husoand is annoyed, and if 
of the husband, the wife feels so. Parentage is felt to give a 
claim. The parent lives with one child, and the rest contribute, 
or the parent lives alone, and all send contributions. Many old 
people live by collecting manure. When supported by their 
younger relatives, the vicissitudes common to them equally a- 
tach to the aged. 

Aged people, who are ashamed to beg publickly, solicit food 
of their neighbours and acquaintances, and are supported by 
those who have known them in etter times; but it is not known 
whether the young, single, labouring men subscribe from their 
wages for the support of the aged. It is very common for the 
aged poor to have friends in the colonies from whom they receive 
money. 

They go about the country collecting food ; they generally 
take the same rounds. The mendicity association has tended 
very much to put down begging. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood subscribe for their support 
through the mendicity only. It is much complained of that many 
refuse to contribute, and thus throw the whole burthen on their 
more benevolent neighbours. Those who have least subscribe 
in general the most. Absentees give little. 

Sickness is regarded as the first claim on the congregational 
poor lists, and it is deemed more respectable to be thus support- 
ed than by begging. In the parish of Killowan from 50 to 60 
are thus relieved. In Coleraine no lists are kept ; most of the 
collections in church and meeting houses are given to the men- 
dicity. The largest sum given by the congregation in Killowan 
is from 6d. to 1^. ; from 3^ to Sd. in Coleraine. Food is never 
given by congregations. 

There is a mendicity built and repaired by the Beresford fa- 
mily ; it is not intended solely for any sex or religious persua- 
sion ; it is capable of containing 40 ; it is not filled for want of 
funds to support the institution. At first, an indisposition to en- 
ter it was very common, and even lately some poor have volun- 
tarily left it. More anxiety, however, to get in is displayed 
than formerly. The deserving poor are glad of the institution ; 
the undeserving prefer the more profitable trade of begging. 
Thirty-five shillings a week is allowed to maintain the 30 in- 
mates ; but the Sunday's maintenance is supplied, in addition, by 
the charitable individuals of the town. The institution belongs 
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to tlie Marquis of Waterford. A nominal rent only is paid for 
the house. Subscribers of a guinea and upwards have a vote; 
ledl such have equal power. Kelief is confined to such poor as 
have resided in Coleraine seven years previously to 1825, when 
lihe mendicity was established. Those who are unable to work 
do not, by any of the foregoing measures, obtain more than the 
bare necessaries of life. Those who are able to work in the men- 
dicity, are allowed half of their earnings to purchase tea or to- 
bacco, &c. All luxuries are denied, unless they can be procured 
in this way, which regulation fo^ms the principal objection with 
the undeserving poor, who have preferred begging to entering 
Uie institution. There is no particular feeling of shame in la- 
bourers to allow their relations to enter the ^mshouse. Two- 
thirds of them certainly could not have provided for the wants 
of age by the earnings of their youth ; and the attempts are 
rare, as the probability of success is small. The general opinion 
of the parish is favourable to a provision for the poor in institu- 
tions. 
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CONNAUGHT — COUNTY OF GALWAY. 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, esq. ; W. T. M'CuUagh, esq. 

PARISH OF OMAGH, BARONY OF BALLYNAHINCH. 

■ I^UMOvs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Thomas Burke, mason ; — »— Carry 
innkeeper ; John Corbat, builder ; Mr. Thomas Cunnis, Beleck ; John D'Arcy, 
esq. Clifden Castle ; Mr. J. Duan, farmer ; Martin Evans, m. d. ; Rev. Peter 
Fltzmaurice, catholic rector ; < Flynn, not resident in the parish ; .-1..^— 

Jones, esq. ; Joyce ; John Kelly, mason ; Patrick Liddan, butcher ; Tho^ 

mas Martin, esq. m. r. Ballynahinch ; Anthony MuUin, freeholder; _ 
O'Brien ; Charles Rowe, esq. ; Rev. J. Thomas, protestant rector of Omay ; 
Constantino Tully, collector of cess ; Michael White, weaver. 

That the extent of disease, and the consequences attendant 
thereon^ might the more accurately be ascertained, we selected 
the townland of Clifden, as being best known by the witnesses 
present, who enumerated all the persons who were ill for the 
few last months, and the state of each family during thier illness. 
The following is the evidence given on the subject. The po- 

. pulation of the townland is about 1,400. 

Thomas Connelly was a butcher; had six children; about 
Soxa months ago he took 9. fever and died, after a few days' ill- 
iiesB.; his wife and four childi'en were attacked with the (fisease, 
and during six or ^ eight weeks some one of the family was ill; 

.^Ihi^e were two collections made for their support; to these col- 
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lections the labourers and tradesmen subscribed a good dedi, 
more in proportion to their means than the rich ; they got sbup^ 
milk, and sometimes a bit of meat from the neighbours, during 
their illness. — (Corban.) 

Pat. M*Manu8 was ill for fifteen days with a bowel com* 
plaint ; during his illness he was supported by his neighbours ; 
he died of the complaint about six weeks ago. — (White,) 

Mrs. Asburn was ill of fever about five weeks ago, and ii 
now quite recovered ; four of her children had it ; one of them 
died about three weeks ago ; her husband is a shoemaker; he 
was not ill, and attended the femily all through. — (Mullen/) 

The witnesses differed as to whether he received any assist- 
ance during his family's illness or not ; the general opinion was 
that he did not. 

'^ I was ill about six weeks in June or July last, and was 
obliged to get part of the price of weaving some yarn that was 
in my house in advance ; when I got well, I had only a little 
to receive from each job, and I have not paid it all up yet; it 
will lay a drag on me till May next.'* — (White,) 

Very few are so well off when ilL — (Kelly,) — Unless a trades- 
man is able to give a pledge, he will very seldom be able to get 
any thing on credit during his illness ; the people are afraid he 
might die, and that they would never be paid. — (Corbat,) 

The day before yesterday a woman from this town was com- 
ing from Gal way, and took ill on the road ; the people thought 
she had cholera, and refused to let her into their houses ; her 
daughter was with her all night ; she lay by the side of a ditch, 
and died in the morning. There is no loan fund from which the 
poor may receive assistance when ill ; they are left dependent 
either on their own little means, if they have any, or else on the 
charity of their neighbours. — (Mullen,) 

It invariably happens, when a tradesman dies, that his family 
(if he has one) are obliged to beg ; for a tradesman always lives 
up to his means. — (Corbat,) — If he got constant employment he 
might save something; but they always spend whatever they 
earn, living in hope. — (Kelly.) — Tailors and shoemakers, who 
have constant work, never lay up any thing, and their families 
are forced to beg as well as the labourers' families. — (White,) 

A tradesman's son, if able to work, generally supports the 
rest of the family. — (Tully.) — In country places the grown boys 
assist the mother better than the town's boys ; on an average, 
one-half of them leave the mother to shift for herself and the 
young ones. — (Corbat.) — " I think bad education and bad exam* 
pie cause the misconduct of the children more than any erossJ' 
ness of the mother. I have often known a family to go between 
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l>eggi9g aiid strug^Un^ for many years while the children were 
young) and when the children grew up the parent was supported 
by them."— (JK%.) 

In the country, the sick do not get half enough of nourish- 
ment; the people there have not- what is fit for them. In the 
town they are much better off; they sometimes get a bit of 
meat, and sometimes a drop of broth, or a jug of tea, from some 
of the ladies. — f White.) — The real natives of Connemara are 
greatly afraid of disease ; they got a great scalding before from 
disease^ that the' terror of it will never leave them. — ( White,) — 
The new settlers are not so much afraid ; but they all make 
small huts to put the sick in, if there was only one sick in the 
house; they put none into the huts except those who have 
fever. — (Tully.) — The cottier is something better off when he 
or his family gets ill than a labourer or tradesman ; for the cot- 
tier generally has some provisions in, but the tradesman or 
labourer has nothing but as he buys from day to day. A la- 
bourer having five children, and getting constant work at ^d. 
per day, would not be able to save a week's support. He might 
live on it, but he would be half-starved. — (Corbat.) — "It would 
shock you to see a labourer's family when they get ilL" — (Kelly.) 
— When illness causes a man to ask relief, he returns to his in- 
dustry as soon as he recovers. 

There is a dispensary here; the doctor is "a very tender, 
agreeable man ; he would get up at midnight to see a poor per- 
son."— (rw«y.) 

COUNTY MAYO. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; M. Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF BURRISHOOLE — BARONY OF BURRISHOOLE. 

Persons who attendsd the Examination. — John Cox, driver on the principal 
estate of the parish ; Martin Deveran, labourer and holder of half an acre ; John 
Doyle, land-surveyor ; Thomas Gallagher, labourer ; John Gibbons, labourer ; 
Mr. Gillespie, under-agent to the principal proprietor of the parish; Mr. Hamilton, 
farmer ; Frank Horan, driver on the principal estate of the parish ; Michael Horan, 
holds three acres ; Rev. W. Hughes, parish priest; Widow M*Coy, widow of a 
small landholder and labourer ; Nancy Moran, wife to a small landholder and 
labourer; Mary Nugent, an old beggar-woman ; Captain O'Donnell, magistrate ; 
Captain Stewart, magistrate ; Rev. Mr. Stoney, protestant rector ; Rev. Mr. W]li> 
son, protestant rector of an adjoining parish. 

The examination was held in a public room, which was 
erowded during a greater part of the time it lasted. 

There is no dispensary in this parish, nor within any distance 
that could render it available to the inhabitants ; there is no fund 
nor regular subscription of any sort, out of which the wants of the 
flick poor can be supplied, and all the witnesses agreed that they 
do not themselves possess the means of making any provision. 
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All that can be stated generally of want and distress^ has bean 
stated by the several witnesses as applying to the condition of 
the poor under such circumstances ; we thought that a distiinci 
idea of what they meant by ^' want and distress," would be best 
conveyed by selecting a particular case, and examining it in its 
details ; we have accordingly examined Michael Horan, whose 
family is at this moment suffering under such a calamity, and 
whose case is at present not uncommon in this parish ; he hMM 
three acres at a fair rate as rents rates in the country, and his oon^ 
dition may therefore be taken as nearly the average condition of 
the inhabitants of the parish ; he has no cow nor other cattle; 
his evidence is as follows : 

'^ Fifteen weeks ago fever broke out in my family, consistiDg> 
of my wife and eight children. I had no means of removing them 
that were in health out of reach of the contagion ;. no neighbour 
would take any of them. I could not expect any one to take 
fever into his house ; the sickness did not leave my cabin ; ever 
since it has gone the round of us ; as one recovered another took 
sick; three of us are lying at present I had no means to pro-^ 
cure either medicine or the advice of a doctor. I went to the 
apothecary to ask him what nourishment I should give them. 
He told me whey and toast, but I had no means of procuring 
them. In the middle of their sickness, when one of them would 
not eat a pennyworth in three days, I could give them toast 
But once they could eat any thing, they should eat the potatot^ 
or die there. I had no whey for them but what the neighbour^ 
brought us ; not a third nor a fourth of what they could use. 
The chief drink I gave them was water and sugar. The wife 
used to sell the eggs to buy the sugar. And when the harvest 
came, I thought our potatoes were not half enough for us, and I 
knew I would want them again when I could not buy them. I 
used to carry six stone of them a mile into town on my back, 
and sell them for Vd. The whole family sick, and all lay in one 
room ; we had no second. 

" Those that were not yet down lay at one end of the cabin ; 
the sick lay in one bed at the other. We had but one blanket 
and a sheet for the whole family. We cut the blanket in two, 
and covered the sick with one-half, while the healthy lay under 
the other. No part of the family had any other bed than straw 
or rushes. Since harvest we have had plenty of straw, but when 
it was scarce in summer we had no bed but the rushes we cut in 
the fields, and often lay on them the same day we cut them; 
Though I asked it, I could get no credit for any article I wanted, 
nor for money. The people of my own village had it not to give 
me; they were too poor themselves. We nave had enough of 
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potatoei since harvest, but during the summer we lived on half 
4ietJ* When we asked him how he procured the " half diet" on 
which his family lived, he was evidently reluctant to tell ; but 
mke of his neighbours, who was present, exclaimed, " Tell the 
taitk ; how decent he is ; why should you be ashamed to tell how 
thej lived ? his wife supported those six ; she begged for the 
teat of them." Many present were acquainted with the particu- 
lars of this case as stated. This same man's family was attacked 
by fever three years ago, when it went the round of them all, in 
Ae same manner, and carried off three of them. Rev. Mr. 
Hughes remarks, that fever is common in this parish, caused by 
the scarcity and unwholesomeness of food, insufficiency of cloth- 
mg^ and in many instances the total want of night covering ; it 
is, therefore, most conmion where poverty is greatest, and the 
fionily largest. Mr. Hamilton says the cabins are generally such, 
that one could not sit in one of them during a shower ; and he 
knows numberless instances of families unable to procure straw, 
cutting • rushes for beds, and still more, that for want of bed- 
eiothes lie in the clothes they wear by day. Doyle says, that, 
independent of rain from the roof, the cabins cannot but be 
damp from their situation, as the most valueless, that is, swampy 
meoe of land is always selected to build them on, for fear of wast- 
ing -luiy that might be profitable. Mr. Hughes mentions a case 
on which he was called to attend to administer the rites of reli- 
gion about three months ago. The family had been attacked by 
fever ; he found the father and four out of five children sick, and 
all together on one bed of moist rotten straw, nothing else under 
them; their sole covering is a single fold of what is called a 
" poverty blanket,"* which he was assured had been the only 
one they had used for eight years. Their only attendant was the 
fifth child, a rirl eleven years old. No person would come into 
the house. Their neighbours used to leave some potatoes, and 
occasionally some milk within a few yards of the door, which, 
when they retired, the child took in. This was their only sup- 
port ; medical attendance was quite out of the question. In this 
condition, the children recovered ; the father died. Their uncle, 
\^a man having eight in his own family, and supporting them in 
g^eat poverty, took the children into his own house, and now 

SVes them " a side of the fire and a place for their bed," while 
ey beg through the parish for food. Such is generally the fate 
of a £sLmily of orphans, and the Rev. Mr. Stoney, the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, Rev. Mr. Hughes, and all the other witnesses agree. 



* Half wool half low. 

Z 
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that the two eases above mentioned may be taken to represent 
the condition of a very large proportion of the parishioiiers when 
afflicted by sickness of a contagious nature. 

The witnesses have mentioned four or five such cases at 
present in the parish, and agree, that a description of one is a 
description of all. Two of the families have between them 14 
members, most of them at this moment sick. Fever occurs 
chiefly among the very poorer classes, from the causes enume* 
rated by Mr. Hughes. They have no attendance but from their 
own family ; no means of procuring medicine or other food tluui 
potatoes, except what is derived in common with other cases of 
distress, from an occasional collection at the roman catholic 
chapel, some casual assistance from the church collection^ from 
the clergymen privately, or the very few gentry that reside^ 
But those resources, from the numerous demands made on them, 
are inadequate to afford any very perceptible relief, and the 
consequence is, that the above cases may stand as a general 
description of their condition. 

Mr. Hamilton wishes to add, there are other cases of common 
occurrence, "Worse if possible ; they are those of strange families, 
beggars, who have no houses in the parish ; a hut is erected for 
them by the way side. Those that are, for the time, in health, 
attend on the sick, and take in whatever is left outside by neigh* 
hours charitably disposed. Mr. Hamilton has known families 
as they sink one after another under the disease, unable to leave 
such a hut for four months, and has himself known, he thinks, 
two cases of persons dying by the road side, unsheltered, before 
such a hut could be erected for them. 

COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W, T. M*CuUagh, Esq. 
PARISH OF KILLENVOY AND CAMMA. BARONY OF ATHLONE. 

PzRsoNs WHO ATTENDED THE ExAMiNATioK. — John Bymc, Esq. ; Rcv. Patrick 
Conniff, catholic curate ; Thomas Coniton, labourer ; Mr. James Elliott, miller ; 
Mr. John Finnem, general shopkeeper; Rev. J. Fitzgerald, catholic rector; 
Matthew Kelly, weaver ; Mr. Michael Kelly, farmer ; Thomas Kenny, labourer ; 
John E. Mapother, Esq.; James Rattigan, beggar. 

There is not any certain fund for affording assistance to poor 
families who (through continued sickness) have become destitute. 
Sickness increases the debt ; for when even in constant work, they 
have nothing to spare. Coniton says, that he himself is in debt ; 
and that if bad health came on now as it did before, his family 
must look to others for help. But the moment that health 
returned, he would prevent their continuing to beg. 

There was a loan fund established here six or seven years since; 
and it is the opinion of the Rev. P. Moncrief and Mr. Finneru, 
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that the loan fund was injurious to the interests of the community, 
for these reasons : First, because the rate of interest (being a 
kind of compound in<^culable interest) is enormously high ; 
2dly, because it obliges those who receive it to expend a large 
portion of their time, and some expense, in getting and repaying 
file several sums, as the borrower with his two bailmen, are fre- 
qaently obliged to be in attendance for a day, sometimes two, 
before they can procure the smallest loan ; and then the borrower 
is obliged to attend and pay in an instalment once a week ; and 
ddly, because many small farmers are necessitated to sell the 

goduce of their crops (disadvantageously in most cases) to meet 
e several instalments, and consequently their little properties 
dwindle away by peace-meal, and nothing is lefi in their hands. 
The borrowers themselves feel the disadvantageous and bad 
effects of this fund, but are driven to take it in order to meet the 
pressing demands of their landlords. 

Thomas Kelly (speaking from his own experience) says, 
•* That it is quite impossible for the laboiu'er (after supporting 
his wife and ramily) to lay by any fund as a provision for a time 
of sickness : he has a wife and five children. In the harvest 
season he can, for about a week, obtain 1^. Sd. per day; but 
tiiat he many a day works for 4d.j and thinks it impossible to lay 
up any thing out of that : 6d. a day would be fair wages all the 
year round. In some few instances the small farmers may lay 
by a little fund, as a provision for them during sickness. There 
are no friendly societies or clubs in the neighbourhood, by con- 
tributing to which the poor can insure a maintenance during 
sickness. 

The surgeons are kind to them, and the poor are greatly 
amended by the dispensaries. 

COUNTY SLIGO. 

4 

Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq. 
PARISH OP DRUMCLIFP. — BARONY OF CARBERY. 

Persons who ATtEin>BD the Examination. — Rev. Edward Alward, protestact cu- 
rate ; Mr. James Barber, land agent ; Dr. Coulter, dispensary surgeon ; John 
Fenny, labourer ; Michael Fenny, la^iourer ; William P. Fenny, farmer ; Mr. P. 
M'Tucker, farmer; James Mullen, labourer; Rev. Michael O'Callaghan, p. p. ; 
Rev. Mr. Saunderson, presbyterian minister ; C. Sympson, farmer. 

There is no relief provided for the poor of the working 
classes in a time of sickness, except medicine. They are most 
willing to attend each other in all contagious diseases, fever par- 
ticularly. The sick may be left to the attendance of a child, a 
cbtdghter especially, or to the nearest relative, and there never 
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is an iiisUuice known of their being otherwise than carefully 
treated by some one. 

The necessity of seeking alms during a time of sickness fre- 
quently initiates the family of a labourer into habits of men- 
dicancy ; but it is only where the sickness is of long continu- 
ance. 

John Fenny, labourer, says, " It is quite impossible for die 
cottier tenant to lay by any thing out of his earnings f<Nr a time 
of sickness, nor will he be able to pay his rents this year, the 
prices are so low." 

William Barber says, ^' Opulent families occasionally gi^e 
clothing. In this house they are making up fifty suits of clothes 
for women, and nine or ten for men, to be distributed at Christ 
mas to the poorer tenants of Sir Robert Gore Booth." 

Dr. Coulter thinks that giving assistance by donations of food^ 
fuel, &c., to those of the working classes who had obtained a cer- 
tificate at the dispensary of their being unfit to work, would not 
lead to idleness, as the surgeon would feel his own character to^ 
be concerned in seeing a benefaction of this kind justly appro- 
priated. 

And the destitution caused by the want of such relief often 
produces a total wreck of the little property and scanty resources 
of the cottier, which is but rarely surmounted, for many years, if 
ever. 

The want of assistance in sickness unquestionably keeps the 
working classes for a longer time useless to the community than 
they would be had they those necessary comforts. 

" I have often given a poor man bark and other tonic medi- 
cines where a loaf of far less cost would have done him much 
more good. But no small proportion of our commonest, and 
eventually the most fatal diseases, are caused by the insufficient 
nutriment of convalescents. Dropsies, both anasarca and ascited, 
are very prevalent in this district, and amongst this class of pa- 
tients ; so are scrofulous diseases and scurvy, all which are im- 
putable to the same predisposing causes. The benefits which 
may be insured by the more wholesome and sufficient diet of the 
sick and convalescent are incalculable." — (Dr. Coulter.) 

LEINSTER COUNTY CARLOW. 

Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nug. Vaughan, Esq. 
PARISH OF TULLOW — BARONY OF RATHVILLY. 

pEasoNs WHO ATTENDED TUE EXAMINATION. — Capt. Carter ; Rev. G. Dawson, late 
curate of Tullow ; Robert Doyne, esq., j. p. ; Mr. Dwyer, farmer ; Major Eustace, 
J. p. ; Mr. Thomas Germaine, draper and farmer ; Rev. Beresford Johnston* rector; 
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James Keeley, mason ; Patrick M'Anaby, labourer ; Lawrence Murphy, carpen- 
ter ; Mr. Lawrence Murphy, innkeeper and farmer ; James Neil, labourer ; Rev. 
Thomas Nolan, p. p., administrator ; Mr. John Nolan, farmer ; John Payne, esq., 
M. D. ; Mr. Michael Roache ; Mr. John Whaley, grocer ; Captain Whelan, j. p. 

There is no fund for affording assistance to the destitute 
poor, neither is there any loan fund ; one was opened for about 
two years some five or six years ago, but was soon closed, not 
being found to answer. The poor are not willing to attend the 
sick of contagious diseases, nor do they remove or support the 
children. 

The Rev. Mr. Nolan stated a case of a strolling beggar, who, 
he said, in passing through the parish, was seized with sickness ; 
she was removed to the hospital, her two children were exposed 
on the public road, and no person could be found to take charge 
of them ; the woman died, and the children were supported by 
the chapel fund ; one child is still so provided, and the other 
has been placed in the St. Bridget Orphan Asylum. They gene- 
rally get some support from their poor neighbours, but not sufficient 
for their wants. The Rev. Mr. Nolan knew an instance where 
a sick woman was taken into the cabin of her neighbour, and the 
only assistance that could be given her was a wad of straw on the 
floor and a drink of water. Mr. N. gave her a few halfpence to 
buy milk. She died, and was buried by charity. Alms-asking 
during sickness does not frequently initiate the family into men«- 
dicant habits. 

It is impossible for the labourer out of his wages to provide 
against sickness, neither could the cottier tenant or small farmer. 
Doctor Payne knew several cases where small farmers could not 
buy the requisites in sickness, neither milk, whey, gruel, or any 
thing but dry potatoes ; and in one of these cases the life of the 
patient was lost by such privations. There is only one benefit 
society, which is exclusively confined to mechanics, with very 
few subscribers. The subscription being I*, per month, the 
average wages of the working classes would not permit them to 
become subscribers. The wealthy never contribute through such 
societies. 

By a legal provision, there might be a danger of encouraging 
idleness, if left to the opinion of one person, but not otherwise, 
as to the question whether a person was in reality incapable of 
work ; but the case might with safety be referred to a sick poor 
committee. 

Such destitution, if not relieved, frequently renders the labourer 
reckless. - Murphy, the carpenter, observed, that two or three 
days per week being the average of employment, and 2^. 6d» per 
day we rate of wages for mechanics, a week's sickness leaves the 
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mechanic destitute aiid reckless, which was corroborated by all 
present. 

The refusal of relief continues them in a condition perfectly 
useless to society. 

COUNTY KILDARE. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. 

PARISHES OF NAAS AND OSBERSTOWN. — ^BARONY OF NORTH NAA8. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Very Rev. Dean Burgh ; Mr. Jamet 
Byrne ; John Clarke, esq., sub-inspector of police ; William Corcoran, labourer ; 
Simon Cullen, labourer; Mr. Patrick Currie; John Currin» esq^; Rer. Mr. 
Doyle, p. p. ; Mr. Pat Farrell, farmer and general dealer ; Mr. Richard Fina- 
more ; Mr. James Fitzpatrick ; James Flanagan, labourer ; William P. Gahagai» 
M. D. ; Michael Gaul, labourer ; William Goodwin, esq. ; Mr. Thomas Hardy ; 
Mr. Edward Haydon ; Robert Hayes, x. d., churchwarden ; Rev. Mr. Hume, 
roman catholic curate ; Mr. Owen Lalor ; Mr. John Louton, shopkeeper ; Ptt/tr 
Lyons, esq. ; John Magrath, farmer of five and a half acres ; Mr. Felix Mimat 
huxter; William Murphy, mendicant; Andrew Neal, labourer; Edward Neal, 
labourer; Rev. Edward George Parker,. curate of Nass; John Rutherford, 'esq. ; 
John Stanley, labourer; Major Tandy, chief magistrate of Police; Micbael 
Toole, farmer of six and a half acres; Mr. William Tracy; Mr. Wiliiam 
Wilson ; Patrick Walsh, dispensary doctor. 

There is no fund here to give aid to the poor when sickness 
brings destitution on them ; their only assistance is from neigh- 
bours, who cannot give them any help adequate to their wants; 
and an evil consequence of this system of charity is, that it 
often brings a habit of mendicancy into families. Cholera is 
the only disease that prevents the poor from attending on one 
another, the horror of it is so great. Dr. Walsh gives the fol- 
lowing description of the state of the sick : " In many instances 
where I have been called in by a dispensary order, the state of 
misery I find them in is beyond description. I have frequently 
found them lying on the bare ground, and without any covering, 
straw being considered a luxury which the pig, if they have 
one, only enjoys, it being their means to pay the rent, and of 
course, if by bad feeding or bedding it does not thrive, out they 
must go. In many instances, when I deemed it necessary to 
order the patient gruel, they told me I might as well order 
them claret, because they had neither the materials nor turf to 
boil them. It is my decided and deliberate opinion, that many 
persons have actually died from the want of the very necessaries 
of life." 

This state of misery was corroborated by the personal ob- 
servation of Assistant Commissioners on visiting the habitations 
of the poor, accompanied by the Rev? Mr. Parker, P. C. The 
first cabin entered was that of a woman who was labouring under 
the disease of water on the chest ; she appeared as if she had 
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but a yery short time to live, and stated, ^^ I have only this 
morning been able to rise from that bed of straw. I felt a sort 
of knawing about my heart, and thought if I could manage to 
eat a bit, it would do me good ; the only thing I had was these 
few potatoes, (pointing to some on the ground between her and 
a little girl, wno had a few days before recovered from the 
small-pox.) *You see, sir,* she continued, *they are rotten, 
the most of them, and all are wet ; I tried and I find I can't 
eat them ; and even if I was weU, I think it would be the same 
thing,; " 

This woman appeared the picture of the most abject poverty. 
Mr. Parker stated, she was very decent ; the bedstead and straw 
Uiat she and her little child slept on, together with a bit of serge 
which was their only bed covering, were clean. 

It was the opinion of all present at the examination that the 
wages of a labourer would not enable him to lay by any provision 
against a time of sickness ; not even can a small farmer do so, 
after paying rent and supporting his family. There are two 
friendly societies in the neighbourhood, one for tradesmen and 
the other for labourers ; but from the rate of wages very few 
labourers are able to subscribe. 

It seemed to witnesses that there would not be any danger of 
encouraging idleness or improvidence, if food and fuel were 

Siven to die sick poor, provided proof were given of their 
estitution. 
The destitution caused by a short iUness is often the cause of 
destroying all the comforts of the labourer, and rendering him 
reckless. Mr. Tracy says, ^^ I know many instances, and one in 
particular, a tenant of my father's, who, together with his wife, 
were both in fever ; he died by her side, which she did not dis- 
cover for some time, and is now in abject poverty, suffering 
under a paralytic stroke." 

COUNTY LONGFORD. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; M. Wilgon Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILLASHEE. — BARONY OF MOYDOW. 

PttsOKfi WBO ATTEMSED THE EXAMINATION. — Thomas Burkc, farmer, who holds 
20 acres of land, and occasionally labours himself; Rev. Mr. OTerrall, p. r. ; 
Christopher Geehan, day labourer ; Rev. Mr . Powell, protestant curate ; Rev. 
Mr. Price, Wesleyan clergyman ; Michael Shanley, schoolmaster, surveyor, and 
occasionally labourer for hire ; Valentine Skipton, esq. j. p. ; Robert Wilson, 
middle landlord. 

• 

There is not in the parish any certain fund nor any loan 
fund for relieving the destitute sick ; with regard to the terror 
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of the poor to attend the diseased of contagious complaints, the 
following account was given by the priest : — " They feel a great 
dread of contageous diseases ; when a poor man is seized with 
such a disease, the friends generally desert him in person, but 
hire a nurse-tender, who may be had in the parish. for i\d. a 
day and night ; if the man be sick, so as that the family can 
neither earn nor borrow, the wife attends him, and the neigh- 
bours are most willing to assist him ; in cases of ordinary sick- 
ness, the lower class have the strongest sympathy for one 
another. 

Before the Commission visited the parish, a IsJ^ourer, named 
Bannon, having no relative in the parish, met with a fracture of 
the hip bone ; after lying for some time in his own house, where 
his neighbours supported him, a farmer named Flanigan, hold- 
ing sixteen acres, having no connexion with Bannon but that 
of neighbourhood, had him removed to his own house, and 
attended as if he had been a member of his own family, for 
fifteen days, at the end of which Bannon died. 

In cases of a labourer's sickness, the family do not beg; 
they may ask something of a neighbour, but that is not consi- 
dered begging. 

Some small farmers may lay by a little against a time of 
disease, but there is no club or society in the neighbourhood, by 
contributing to which the poor may insure a maintenance during 
sickness. 

The distribution of food, fuel, &c. to the working classes does 
not seem likely to produce improvidence, if given when the 
dispensary surgeon had declared them incapable of working; 
the only way it could effect them would be, to prevent them 
laying by, but that they do not do at present, so that such a 
system could not make them idle. 

No doubt the destitution caused by a short illness has often 
destroyed the labourer's comforts ; but witnesses cannot say it 
renders him reckless. 

The following is the account of medical relief and of the 
dispensary surgeon as given by Michael Shanly, of the labour- 
ing class : " He has one bottle for every complaint." 

" When we go to him, Sir, 'tis what he says, * What do you 
want ; tell, tell, give him such a thing ; be off, be off." Geelan, 
the labourer, spoke thus of him : " I walked eight miles to see 
him, and he gave me a dose of salts; that is what he gives 
every one, Ii I were sick again, I would go to Mrs. Price." 
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COUNTY MEATU. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. 

UNION OP CLONABD AND KILLYON — ^BARONY OP UPPER HOYFENRAGH. 

Persons who attended the ExAinNAXioN. — Mr. Thomas Blackhall, miller 
and farmer; Mr. Matthew Cowley, small farmer; Francis Dames, esq. J.P, ; 
Hugh Donoghoe, labourer ; Pat Downey, farmer ; Pat. Farrell, labourer ; Rev. 
Michael Flanagan, P.P. of Cadamstown; Rev. Thomas Flood, P.P. of 
Clonard ; Mr. Pat. Gorman, farmer ; Mr. Christopher Gosteen, farmer ; Mr. 
P. Grady, shopkeeper; Denis Hanagan, labourer; John Hevey, esq. large 
holder of land; Mr. Thomas Hopkins, clerk of petty sessions; Garrett 
Jackson, labourer; Thomas Keever, farmer; Mr. Senior Kernan, schoolmaster; 
Thomas Monks, labourer; Matthew Mooney, gaoler; Matthew Murray, 
carpenter; Edward Murray, gaoler; John H. Nangle, esq. J.P. ; Rev. 
EdMrard Nixon, vicar ; Mr. Ch. O'Neill, shopkeeper and farmer ; Rev. Mr. 
Palmer, Protestant rector of Castle Carbery ; Mr. Michael Rickard, farmer ; 
Mr. John Roche, shopkeeper ; James H. Rorke, Esq. J. P. ; Robert Rynd, esq. 
J. P. : Serjeant Senior, police ; Mr. George Von Freight, chief constable ; 
Anthony Walsh, labourer. 

There is no fund whatever for the relief of the sick poor in 
this parish; but all the sick depend on the neighbours, to whooi 
the family apply, and seldom get sufficient to meet the wants of 
the sick. The poor here are not willing to attend one another 
in sickness. The Rev. Mr. Flood states, " I have often known 
of whole families in fever, and not a soul would hand them a 
glass of water ;" and Mr. Hevey says, " There are but one or 
two brave persons in the town who would volunteer; the neigh- 
bours generally leave a drink of water or milk at the door, and 
let them scramble to the door to reach it." Pat. Farrell observes, 
** Aye, and many have been disabled for life by getting out of 
bed for it." Alms-asking, during prevalence of sickness, it is 
stated, certainly in some cases initiated the family into mendicant 
habits. 

Against any emergency, it is quite impossible either for 
cottier or labourer to save. John Donoghoe says, " We are 
weeks and months idle about the town, and not earning one 
penny ;" and the Rev. Mr. Flood states, " Donoghoe is an 
excellent character, and always willing to work ; but the poor 
man declares, " I have never earned a sixpence since last 
Hallow'd Eve, now six weeks ;" and on being asked how he 
lived, " On a dry potatoe, and not a tail of an onion or drink of 
butter-milk once a week." 

A provision for the sick could not be the least evil to society ; 
all that would be wanted would be proof of sickness and poverty. 

The destitution caused by illness is continually destroying the 
few comforts of the labourer, and thus rendering him reckless. 

There is at present a great loss from absence of a provision for 

the sick, and there need be no fear of improvidence if a ptoper 

provision were made for the sick. 

'Ik 
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There is a dispensary in Clonard, and the medical man is in 
good repute. 

COUNTY WESTMEATH. 
ExaminationB taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq. 

TOWN OF MULLIN6AR — ^BARONT OF MOTASHEL AND BIAGHERADBRNAN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — William Beattie» fanner; John 
Boylan, labourer ; John Bracken, farmer and road contractor ; Rev. Michael 
Browne, rector ; James Doherty, cooper; Mr. E. Fielding, governor of gaol; 
Rev. Mr. Gibson, Presbyterian minister ; Michael Glinne, labourer; John 
M* Garry, shopkeeper ; Rev. James McLaughlin, Catholic curate ; Mr. Mort 
Mahon, shopkeeper ; Richard Mears, turnkey; Mr. William Middleton, apothe- 
cary ; George Reeves, shopkeeper ; James Ring, farmer ; Peter Walliou, 
shop-keeper ; Robert Walsh, cotton weaver and labourer. 

At times of particular distress, and when the price of provi- 
sions is above the people's means, a voluntary subscription is 
entered into, and meal and potatoes are sold, at about half the 
market price, to those who can pay ; to others, for less, and to 
some few, given for nothing. The last time, meal was sold at 
2s. and 1^. 4d. a stone, when it was 4^. in the market. To a 
family of six was given, at that price, two stone in the week ; 
employment was also given, breaking stones, at 6d. per day. 

The labourer never can lay by to provide against a time of 
sickness, and the cottier scarcely ever. They cannot pay the 
rent this year, wheat being but 135. a barrel, and the prices of 
other grain in proportion. 

Under proper management, a provision would be most salu- 
tary, while tne want of it is the cause of recklessness and ruin 
to the labourer. 

COUNTY WEXFORD. 
; Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M<Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF MONART — BARONY OF SCAREWALSH. 

Persons who attended the Examination Edward Cookman, esq.; Rev. 

Michael Fenwick ; John Nixon Nunn, esq. ; Rev. Solomon Richards ; Mr. 
Patrick White, corn merchant. 

There is not in the parish any certain fund for the sick poor, 
nor any loan fund. The sick are supported entirely by their 
neighbours, who are most willing to attend them, even in con- 
tagious diseases. After all, it is surprising to see the small 
amount of mischief arising from mendicancy. 

The labourer could not possibly provide for the hour of sick- 
ness upon his wages ; but the small farmer and cottier tenant can, 
and sometimes do. There is a society in the town of Enniscorthy, 
to which numbers of the richer classes contribute ; it is named 
The Mortality Society ; it consists of about 100 members ; each 
member pays lOrf. per month ; the sick receives 6s» per week for 
/or the jfiiist six .weeks, 55. a week for the next six weeks, aiid 4r. 
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afterwards. When a member dies, his widow recei\i08 1j. 6d, 
from each of the members, and 1/. 175. from the stock-purse. 

The giving to the sick food, fuel, &c. may be abused, yet 
food and fuel have been known to be refused by persons as soon 
as they were able to earn. 

The destitution caused by illness, often destroys the labourers' 
comforts, and renders him reckless. 

The dispensaries are liked, but the poor cannot obtain relief 
readily, nor is it the practice to visit by right. 

PROVINCE OF MUNSTER — COUNTY CLARE. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; £. B. MoUoy, Esq. 

PARISHES OF ABBEY AND OUGHTMANAGH — BARONY OF BURREN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Patrick M*Dermott, farmer; M. 
Grillogfay, weaver ; John Finn, tailor ; John Hehir, carpenter ; Connor Hogan, 
9 retired shopkeeper ; John Hynes, com dealer, and occupier of 200 acres ; 
John Hynes, junior, farmer; Patrick Norton, serjeant of police; Peter 
O'Loughlin, labourer; Thaddeus Salmon, farmer; Thomas Scaulan, farmer; 
"^lliam Scanlan, schoolmaster. 

The sick poor of these parishes are totally unprovided for. 
From their landlords they do not even obtain the questionable 
assistance of a dispensary to supply them with medicine. 

Any other relief in that quarter is not even looked for, from 
the experience they have had of late years. Mr. Hynes said, 
that a collection of 30^. was made last harvest among the farmers 
for the relief of the sick, and those who had been the greatest 
sufferers by cholera ; these 30^. were the only sums spent upon 
the poor since the receipt of the subscriptions from England in 
the year 1822. When a case of particular distress occurs, the 
Roman Catholic clergyman makes it the subject of an appeal at 
the chapel, and in this manner he sometimes gets 4^., but never 
more than 9«., which he gives to the family at intervals. This, 
however, will not support a family which is deprived of the 
exertions of its head, and in many cases the members of it have 
no alternative but temporary mendicancy in order to avoid star- 
vation. Hehir observed, that the neighbours may send as much 
milk and perhaps meal to these poor people as will make a drink 
for the sick man, but never enough for his family, who are 
obliged to shift for themselves. There is no loan fund of any 
kind in that parish. As to the feelings of the poor upon the 
subject of infection, it was stated, that though they are not 
devoid of fear with respect to contagious diseases, yet those who 
have relations are never left altogether without attendance; 
strangers, however, such as farm servants, who are often the 
children of mendicants, when attacked with fever, have nothing 
t9 expect but to be placed in a hovel built of sods for the purpose 
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with waler within their reach, but with no friend to help them 
to it — (H^es*) 

The annual amount of wages which a man earns (6cL a day for 
five or six months in the year) would not, even if paid in money, 
which is rarely the case, enable him to save any thing to meet 
the chance of illness. The Assistant Commissioners entered, 
without selection, a house, in which a woman was lying sick ; 
she was alone in her cabin, and though evidently labouring 
under the effects of an unfavourable confinement, was endea- 
vouring to nurse her child. She said that her husband, not being 
able to get any con-acre, could not provide more than food for 
the day ; and that when her labour approached, she had nothing 
but 3,?., which he had borrowed among her friends ; 2s, 6d, of 
that was gone to the priest for churching her, and the remainder 
to the midwife who attended her. All the time that she was 
sick, she had nothing but potatoes to eat and water to drink, and 
her child has a rupture from its birth, and no doctor has ever 
seen either Iier or it. There was only a broken door without 
hinges to the hut in which this woman lay, and her husband had 

flaited a mat of rushes, which he had suspended from the roof 
y her bed-side, to intercept the keen blast. It was the opinion 
of Mr. Hynes, who was perfectly qualified to judge, from the 
success of his own judicious operations in agriculture, that no 
man under the system of tillage at present pursued by the poor, 
could save for sickness or any other contingency, if he had less 
than 10 acres of ground ; and that even such a man must be 
near the sea-shore for the advantage of sea-manure ; the holders 
of less than that are but a step above the labourers. 

This parish is not only without a dispensary, but is not even 
inchided in the district of a dispensary. The nearest institution 
of the kind is at Kilfinora, 16 miles distant. The witnesses all 
thought that it would be most desirable that some relief in food 
and fuel should be extended K) the sick poor ; but as there was 
no surgeon nor any person of leisure in the parish to superin- 
tend the distribution of such assistance, they were unable to 
suggest how it could be done, without danger of deceit and 
encouragement to idleness. 

With regard to the effects of a short illness upon the comforts 
of the labourer, thereby rendering him reckless, it was observed 
by Mr. Hynes, that sickness at all times adds more or less per- 
manently to the misery of the lower and labouring classes : but 
that here, where there is employment merely during part of the 
year, the season in which there is generally most disease, unfor- 
tunately coincides with that in which there is the greatest chance 
of finding work, viz. autumn, and until potato digging has ter- 
nnnateA in November. The consequence was, that many Bee 
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their only chance of earning a few shillings, pass by without 
being able to take adrantage of it, and after having recovered 
slowly^ they are rendered reckless and dispirited, finding their 
situation so much more destitute than it had been. Mr. Hynes 
remarked, that a very small outlay, as much in many cases as 
would render unnecessary the premature sale of the poor man's 
pig to provide for the pressing wants of ilhiess, would prevent 
that worst of changes in a man depending on his labour ; namely, 
from cheerful industry to hopeless indifference, and that at the 
same time tliere would be no danger of encouraging improvi- 
dence, because here he has no means of saving whilst in health. 

COUNTY CORK. 
Examiuations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILGARIFFE, INCLUDING TOWN OF CLONAKILTY — BARONIES OF 
IBANE AND BARRYROE AND EAST CARBBRRY — (eAST DIVISION.) 

Persons who attended the Examination Mr. John Abbott, shopkeeper; 

Michael Allen Beecher^jesq. churchwarden ; John Bennet, esq. J. P. ; Jeremiah 
Ck>llin8, labourer; Jeremiah Deasy, labourer; Rich. Deasy, esq. merchant; Dr. 
Folliott ; Mr. Denis Hurley, farmer of 18 acres ; Mr. John Kingston, farmer of 
65 acres ; Mr. Edward Lucy, farmer of 70 acres ; Mr. James Neal ; Mr. 
Denis Sexton, farmer of 20 acres ; Mr. Henry Wilson Stewart, LLD., vicar of 
Kilcoe ; Rev. C. C. Townsend, rector ; Rev. David Walsh, R.C. rector; John 
White, labourer, and several others. 

There is a society called, " The Clonakilty House of Industry 
and Benevolent Society," of which the objects are, to give 
relief to the sick poor, in money ; to furnish clothes or bed 
clothing to distressed persons, who have been ascertained to 
stand in great need of such assistance, at half-price ; and to give 
them, without any payment, in cases of peculiar destitution. 

It was originally intended to establish a House of Industry, 
but the society has not been able to raise sufficient funds for 
that purjiose. The printed reports of the affairs of the society 
for the last three years, were procured, from which it appears 
that 

In the year ending 2l8t' January, 1832 the Receipts were - £154 14 8 
- - - 1833 - - - 118 7 11 

1834 - - - 109 13 4 

The Expenditure, in the same time, was 

1832 - - - £154: 7 8 

1833 - - - 99 14 6i 

1834 - - - 97 9 3 

The affairs of the society are managed by a committee of 
gentlemen, and relief is given only to those persons whom the 
dispensary surgeon knows to require it. Clothing at half-price 
is given, during the winter and spring months, as it is considered 
that the want of it is not so much felt at other periods of the 
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year. The mode of distribution is fts follows : — The town is 
divided into 10 districts, each of which is intrusted to die charge 
of a lady, who undertakes to visit the residences of th^e most 
neces^tous. Where she finds a great want of clothes, ami n^ 
means whatever to purchase any, me recommends that the artiole 
or articles most wanted be given gratuitously. Wberie she 
deems it possible for the people to make any exertions for them- 
selves, she encourages them to lay by a litue, in order that they 
may procure articles at half-price. Sometimes several weeks 
elapse before they can procure the necessary money, in sums fi 
Id. and 2d. ^Lch lady is entitled to get weekly, for her 
district, \0s. worth of clothing, at half cost. 

The checks upon imposition are, first. The personal inspec- 
tion by the lady of the condition of the person to be relieved ; 
and secondly. The knowledge possessed by the gentlemen of the 
committee of the distressed people of the town. It is left to 
the discretion of the committee to give or refuse relief to any 
individual recommended ; those checks have been found effect!^ 
Scarcely any instances of fraud have been discovered, and the 
society is admitted on all hands to have been of immense benefit 
to the town. That portion of its funds which lias been 
expended in relieving the sick, is considered to have produced 
peculiarly good effects. The society is not marked by any 
sectarian character, as persons of opposite religious opinions are 
to be found amongst its members. 

Relief was afforded last year to 799 individuals ; of these 
129 were Protestants, and 670 Roman Catholics. 

On some occasions aid has been extended to street beggars ; 
bat this has not been done to any great extent. 

PARISH OF ROSSCARBERY — BARONY OF EAST CARBERY — (WEST DIVISION^) 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Timothy Callinan, farmer of 
20 acres ; Mr. Jeremiah CoUios ; Thomas Fitzgerald, labourer ; Dr. Fitz^bhoo, 
dispensary surgeon ; Michael Galway, esq. ; • James Hayes, farmer of 65 acres ; 
Thomas Hungerford, esq. J.P. ; Cahirmore ; Thomas Hungerford, esq. ; 
Nicholas Lombard, beggar ; Daniel Mahony, farmer of 45 acres ; Mr. John 
Mahony, shopkeeper ; Mr. Kane Mahony ; John Eugene Macarthy, esq. under 
agent to Lord Carbery ; Rev. Jeremiah Maloney, P. P. ; John Menahan, 
labourer; Richard Smith, esq. J.P. ; Mr. John Wolffe, farmer; Rev. Joshua 
Wood, Protestant curate. — And several others. 

There does not exist a regular provision of a nature adequate 
to the relief of the poor when afflicted with sickness. The aid 
afforded by the dispensary is limited to the giving of advice, and 
medicine ; for that additional nourishment and clothing, which 
illness renders necessary, and which should be deemed indispen- 
sable, the labouring class are entirely dependent on the charity 
of individuals. In cases of very great and unusual destitution, 
a subscription is sometimes collected ; but cases of diairess are 
of daily occurrence, in wVicli l\iete ^xe i\o means of obtaining 
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the ordinary necessaries of life for the patient ; Dr. Fitzgibbon 
is^ of opinion, that the instances are not few in which wholesome 
nourishment is nnich more wanting, and would be productive of 
far more benefit than medicine. He is disposed to attribute 
much of the disease which is at all times prevalent to the use of 
bud food, and ta the miserable state of the poor as to proper 
bt^dding and bed clothes. He has often found sick persons lying 
only with a little bad straw between them and the damp earthen 
floor of their cabin, endeavouring to supply the total deficiency 
of bed clothes by covering themselves with their ordinary 
clothes. When sickness has continued for any length of time 
in a poor family, adds Dr. Fitzgibbon, their resources become 
gradually exhausted, and in the end the most industrious are 
reduced to a condition of misery out of which they are unable to 
raise themselves for a long time. 

The fines inflicted by the magistrates of the Ross Carbery 
petty sessions, are not applied to the relief of the destitute 
within the district They are sent to the account of the County 
Infirmary at Mallow; the distance, however, to that town is so 
sreatj that the inhabitants of this parish very rarely participate 
in the benefits of its hospital. Dr. Fitzgibbon states, ^' That 
at one time a portion of these fines were handed over to him, to 
be applied at his discretion, in relieving the most distressed 
persons suffering under disease, and the results of this aid were 
most beneficial." Dr. Fitzgibbon coincides in opinion with the 
magistrates, that it would be desirable that the fines alluded to 
were made legally applicable to these purposes. 

PARISH OF ST. Mary's shandon— <!Ity of cork. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mrs. Coleman, superior of 
the convent of the Sisters of Charity ; Rev. Mr. Daly, senior Catholic curate ; 
Mr. Edward James Downey, clerk of the chapel for 23 years ; Mr. R. Howell, 
woolcomber; Mr. John Murphy, coffin-maker, president of the Sick poor 
society ; Mr. John Nagle, son of a tradesman ; Mr. James Nolan, foreman 
maltster ; Rev. Dr. Quarry, rector of the parish ; Rev. Dr. Sloane, minist« ^f 
the Prebyterlan congregation. 

As a means for relieving the wants of those destitute by 
sickness, there is a society in the parish called " The Poor Sick 
Society." The object is, by collecting Id. a week subscription, 
to provide a fund for the sick poor ; and by visiting the houses 
to discover fit objects for relief. The society gets charities also 
from individuals. About half the funds of the society are dis- 
tributed by the Sisters of Charity. The account of the state of 
the funds is as follows : — 

From 25th Nov. 1832 to 24 November 1833 : 

Penny Subscriptions - - - - 75 4 3 

Dbittlitms at Christmas - - - - 11 17 

£^1 \ ^ 
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The number of persons on the books varies from 48 to 58. 

In the case of sickness, even contagious, it is surprising to 
see the willingness of the poor to attend ; they are willing to go 
in the way of infection ; and, as a way of providing in case of 
sickness, the wives and daughters are frequently sent out to beg, 
as it is quite out of the power of the labouring class to make 
provision in health for the hour of sickness. There exists in the 
parish a society, by contributing to which, members who fall 
sick are provided for ; it is called " Saint Mary's Mortality 
Society," and consists of tradesmen and labourers, who, in case 
of constant employment, might be able to subscribe ; but not 
more than half the labourers have regular employment, so that 
many fall off from the society, being unable to pay the sub- 
scription. 

It was considered by those. examined, that if food, fuel, &c., 
were given to the sick poor, it would have a tendency to promote 
idleness and improvidence ; it would be sold in many eases. 
This statement is confirmed by the following fact : when blankets 
were given. out before the cholera, they were, in many instances, 
pledged ; many were marked, and found at the pawnbrokers. 

The labourer's sickness always leads to the destitution of his 
family, and it is highly probable renders him reckless. The 
conduct of the dispensary surgeons was considered kind in gene- 
ral by the lower classes in the parish. 

The Assistant Commissioners being anxious to know the 
actual state of the sick poor, went round with the visitors of the 
Sick Poor Society. The entire number of cases which fell 
under the observation of one or other of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, was about 40. 

The following are not selected, but taken nearly in the order 
in which they occurred. The conversations are given verbatim, 
notes of them having been taken at the time. 

1. In a small room, two women lying coiled up in corners, a 
mother and daughter ; a little straw under, and single covering 
over each of them. A young woman attending them, a daughter, 
said she had just recovered from fever. She showed a few miser- 
able black wet potatoes in a saucepan, and said they had nothing 
else to eat. So struck were the Assistant Commissioners by the 
evident misery, that they did not think of asking questions. 

2. A very small room in a cabin ; an old woman sitting in a 
corner palsied and blind ; her husband, an old man, sitting on a 
bench ; nothing in the room, but a little straw ; being addressed, 
she said, " Tm very badly off; I can't stir a step without some- 
body to help me ; I'm a prisoner here ; my husband has nothing 
to do now; I'll just tell the truth, he cut a handful of briars, and 
sold them to get something to eat." The husband was asked, 
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^* Hqw do you support yourselves ?" ^^ I do as well as I can, 
one way or another," " How do you pay your rent ?" " Sure 
I owe 9s. for this place, and I don't know bow I'll pay it at all." 
** Would you let your wife go to the House of Industry ?" Is 
it let her away from me ? Why, then I wouldn't as long as I 
could do anything ; if I was forced to beg from the neighbours." 
(He said with tears in his eyes.) — " But, if you went there with 
your wife ?" " Sure they wouldn't leave her in the same place 
with me, they'd put us asunder." " And is that the reason — 
you'd be treated well there ?" " It is the reason, sir, and she 
shan't go, as long as I can get a bit for her." 

d. A small room : a man, Terence Sullivan, lying on a bed, 
said he was dead in his limbs." A neighbour attends him some- 
times, and shakes his straw ; he gets Qd, a week from the Sick 
Poor Society, and pays 6d, of it for his rent ; has only 2d, for 
himself; has a son a labouring man, badly able to support himself, 
and with a wife that wouldn't let him do much for the old father, 
if he were able ; he brings home an odd meal ; a charitable 
woman in the neighbourhood sends him a bit of breakfast, ^^ he 
, wouldn't go to the House of Industry." " Why so ?" " Why, 
because I'm afeared^ I couldn't make my soulf there, as I can 
here." " The priest attends there regularly ?" " Well, may 
be he do, but I couldn't go there at all." " But the Society 
won't be able to give you assistance any longer." " Well, God 
is good, I'd rather take my chance, and stay among my neigh- 
bours, than go there." 

4. A very small room ; a young woman lying on a bed ; she has 
swellings in her legs and pains all over her; her father is a labourer, 
and being handy| gets something to do metiding shoes. Does 
not like to go to the House of Industry without her cloak, which 
is in pawn for 5^. ^' I was there, and came home on account of 
a dutt/% I had to do." " Were you badly, used when you were 
there ?" " Yes, there is very bad usage there, there is little to 
eat or drink, and bad beds, and you see 'em all turning || for 
luere. I'd rather stay at home if I could." 

5 An old woman, a beggar, her sister lying in a corner, a 
half idiot, she pays for the room. *^ I would not go to the 
bouse of Industry." " Why ?" " I would not go there at all, at 
all ; I would not have my liberty, and I'd rather stay among 
God and the neighbours and Christians, and take my chance to 
get a bit of vlttles from them." " But you'd be better off there 
than here, you'd have something better to eat" " I wouldn't 
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go there, if I was sure of getting that box full of good vittels 
every day." 

6. An old woman, sick and bed-ridden, her daughter, a poor 
widow, attending hen She wouldn't go to the " poor-house" 
at all. She hasn't long to live, and where would be the use ? 
Daughter, was asked " would you let her go there ?" " No, sir, 
we wouldn't let her go among strangers, while we can do any- 
thing for her ; I'd rather go beg about the streets, than let her 
go there." 

7. A woman sick, lying on a bed in a small room ; nobody 
belonging to her. A poor family that has the room, give her 
** the corner for God's sake." " Would you go to the House of 
Industry ?" " Hy'ah !* no, sure there would be nobody to 
bury me out of it ; I wouldn't go there at all." " You'd be 
better off there than here, with enough to eat ?" " Hy'ah ! 
what matter, if I had anything at all to keep me, I'd be better 
contented to stay here,, and die among the neighbours." 

8. A young woman sick, and almost blind, in a small room ; her 
aunt supporting her by begging, but she's lying in bed sick 
now ; a poor family owning the room giving them the corner, for 
charity. "Would you go to the House of Industry?" " Hy'ah ! 
no, sir, I never was in such a place, among strangers, and I'd 
rather stay among the neighbours." — " Why wouldn't you go 
there, you'd be better off?" " Why, I'd like to be able to go 
out to mass, it's the only comfort now." — " But the priest would 
attend you there, and you'd hear mass ?" " Well, sir, I 
'wouldn't like to go there." — " Why so ?" '' Why, if you must 

know it (she said this with tears) there is a little creature of a 
sister I have, and she's at service, and she has no body to look 
after, or care about her but me, and if I went to the poor-house, 
and she was out of place, what would she do ? she'd have no 
place to come to." "Yes," said the woman who owns the room, 
" that is the reason she would not go there." 

These people were once in comfortable circumstances. 

9. An old woman, Nelly Mullins, supported by her daughter. 
Daughter does a little plain work sometimes ; her husband is no 
help to her ; she was obliged to leave him ; he took to drinking. 
She was asked, " Would you let your mother go to the House of 
Industry, if we could get her there ?" " Hy'ah ! no, sir, she has 
not long to live, God help her, and sure we wouldn't let her go 
there." — " But she'd be better off." " I don't know, but I 
wouldn't let her go there ; if I was obliged to beg on the streets 
I'd rather do it." 



* An exclamation common amoiig?t the peasantry in Munster. 
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10. A small garret ; two women lying in corners; the woman 
on the society's list, whom we came to see, was gone out to get a 
halfpenny worth of milk. One of the women said that this 
person ought to be very glad to go to the House of Industry ; she 
has nobody belonging to her ; if she was able to be up one day 
in the week, she was down six more. We waited a short time, 
but did not see her. 

1 1. Marg£^ret Crowley. Chief dependance on her aunt, who 
begs ; they get a corner for charity from a poor family ; she 
wouldn't go to the House of Industry. " Fd like to be among 
the neighbours ; I never was in any sort of a strange place ; I 
wouldn't like to be there, where there would be nobody but 
strangers to do a hand's turn." — " Well, but if you were well 
treated, and your aunt went with you?" " Well, I suppose I 
would go." She said this reluctantly. 

12. Ellen Callaghan, an old woman, has the jaundice ; says 
she is all sore inside ; has seven children ; her son, a young man, 
lay in a corner sleeping, after being up the night before watching 
coals on the quay to earn Sd, to pay the rent of the room. She 
was asked if her son would go there? " If he'd like it himself; 
I wouldn't begrudge him to go there." — " Would you go there ? 
You'd be well treated." " No, sir, I'd rather have my liberty ; 
'tis sweeter than good living." — " But the society won't be able 
to give you any more assistance." " Well, God is good ; I'd 
rather go begging on the streets than go there." 

14. Timothy Lacy, an old man, described himself as having 
an asthma, the gravel, and pains in his limbs ; he speaks well, 
and seems to have been in better circumstances. " Have you 
any daughter, or any one to attend you?" " I have a daughter 
married, but she's poorly off herself, and of no assistance to me ; 
she often comes to see me ; I have a sister whogoes about the 
country selling little things, and from what little she can earn 
she gives me a little, poor thing." — " Would you go into the 
House of Industry ?" " I wouldn't be let in there, because I 
would be disturbing them with the cough." — "Oh! that would 
be no objection." " Well, sir, I'd go in there then." 

15. A young girl sick ; no brother or father ; mother out 
begging. They have a corner of a garret for charity, from a 

{)oor woman who has two little children herself. " Would you 
ike to go to the House of Industry ?" " No, sir, unless my 
mother would be with me." — " Well, if she goes along with 
you ?" " No, sir, she wouldn't be left with me ; I'd be kept in 
a ward away from her." 

16. P. O'SuUivan, 56 years of age, a carpenter ; a cripple for 
six years ; his thighs broken ; he could earn a pound a week 
when he was in work ; his wife blind. 
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17. James Tobin, 79, a cotton weaver, ^^ dead in hi9 limbs ;" 
confined four months ; until seven or eight years a^o be could 
earn 24«. or 255. per week at his trade ; his son, a better work- 
man, can only earn Ss, now. 

18. A man sick in a room ; seven months sick ; in the 
slaughtering season could earn from two to three pounds per 
week ; would not go to the House of Industry ; thinks he is Qearly 
well, and the season is just coming on when he can earn enough, 
if he is up. 

19. Michael Chilly, aged 21, a cripple, which he has been ever 
since he was nine years of age; became so from being neglected; 
he was in a garret, where he is confined to his bed, but is 
attended by his mother; is able to read, and we found him with 
a book in his hand : he is supported altogether by charity* 

COUNTY KERRY. 
Exaroinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. 6. Lub^, Esq. 

PARISH OP KENMARE — ^BARONY OF GLANER OUGHT. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Mr. Godfrey, rector of 
Kenroare and Mossirt ; John Hickson, esq. J.P. agent to the Marquis of 
Lansdotirne ; Rev. Mr. Fitzmaurice, parish priest of Kenmare and Templenoe. 

A labourer in sickness is left entirely to his own resources, or 
in the absence of these he is thrown on the charity of his neigh- 
bours ; whatever be his circumstances, his wife and children do 
not go out to beg; they stay at home and attend him. 

COUNTY LIMERICK. 
Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lube, Esq. 

PARISHES OF SHANAGOLDEN, ROHERTSTOWN AND BALLYARGILL — ^BARONY 

OP LOWER CONELLO. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rey. Dr. Collins, parish priest of 
the union of Shanagolden, Robertstown and Ballyhargill. 

There is no fund for affording assistance to those of the 
poor and their families, who, through continued sickness, have 
become destitute ; but collections are made at the chapels, when 
particular individuals are sick, and the neighbours also give 
assistance. 
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PROVINCE OF ULSTER — COUNTy ANTRIM, 
EzamiDations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

PARISH OF BILLY. — ^BARONIES OF CAREY AND LOWER DUNLUCB. 

I^EBSONS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Hugh AndersoD, esq.: Rev. 
James Boyle, Presbyterian minister ; Mr. R. Dunlop, surgeon of dispensary ; 
Rev. Hugh Hamill, Presbyterian minister; Mr. R. Huey, farmer; Mr. S. 
Johnston, farmer; Mr, A. Macaw, surgeon and apothecary; Mr. W. M< Mullen, 
grocer; James Steward Moore, esq. magistrate; Rev. James Morewood, rector 
of Dunluce ; Rev. James O'Hare, parish curate of Drumseverick ; Mr. B. 
Steward, draper ; W. R. Taylor, grocer ; Mr. James Wallace, baker ; several 
of the police, &c. &c 

There is no certain fund to assist the poor who, through sick- 
ness, have become destitute ; collections are occasionally made 
for this purpose through the country, but they are uncertain. 
Great difficulty exists in procuring attendants on those sick of 
contagious diseases, as the wages of nurses are very high, and 
there is no hospital for such within thirty miles. It is not known 
whether alms-asking during sickness leads to subsequent men- 
dicancy, but destitution is frequently the result of continued 
sickness. 

From the low wages they cannot provide for themselves, and 
generally the small farmers and cottiers are worse off than the 
labourers, and, therefore, cannot provide for their families in case 
of sickness. There is a loan fund, out of which money is lenl^ 
by obtaining two sureties for the repayment of the same, to 
wnich the wealthier classes are the only contributors. 

A power in the liands of a committee of giving assistance to 
those who have a dispensary certificate of inability to work, 
would be considered desirable, but the dispensary surgeon would 
not wish such a responsibility to be vested in himself alone. 

When destitution from illness takes place, it frequently 
renders the labourer reckless. 

It frequently occurs that the insufficiency of the relief which 
he is able to procure only continues him in a condition useless to 
society and to himself much longer than he otherwise .would 
have been. 

The management of the dispensary here appears to give satis- 
faction, but the distance from the nearest fever or surgical 
hospital is thirty miles, and this is a great inconvenience. 

PARISH OF LARNE, PART OF VILLAGES OF INVERMORE AND INVERBEY.— 
BARONIES OF UPPER GLENARM AND LOWER BELFAST. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Rev. Mr. Alexander, Presby- 
terian minister; Mr. Atkinson, treasurer of the mendicity; Archibald Bardie, 
esq.; Dr. Blair; R. Burke, esq.; Rev. Mr. M'Clougby, seceding minister; 
Solomon Darcus, esq. clerk of the peace; Mr. Garch, shopkeeper; Rev. S. 
Gwynne, Protestant rector; Dr. Kirkpatrick ; Malcolm M*Neil, esq.; Rev. 
Mr. Molyneaux, Presbyterian minister ; Rev. Mr. Porter, Presbyterian minister; 
Mr. Robinson, farmer; Mr. Simpson; Mr. Smiley; Mr. Turner, shopkeeper; 
Rev. Mr. Ward, Presbyterian minister, &c. &c. 

There is a benefit society, each membeT of 'w\i\eVv ^«^% \A* "^ 
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week, andlis allowed U. 6d. or Is. Qd. a w^ek daring illness. The 
relations dnd friends of the sick do not remove the children from 
the house, nor are they very willing to attend the patient; by 
the children being left in the house, the disease often runs 
through the whole family. In many instances the familv is 
obliged to beg ; and being " reduced by sickness" is often given 
by beggars as the cause which first drove them to beggary. 

The wages of a labourer or the profits of a cottier or small 
farmer would not enable either of them to lay up a provision 
against the time of sickness. 

The better orders often put the names of poor individuals on 
the benefit society list, and pay the weekly subscription for them. 

The witnesses wished that a power of ordering relief in food 
or fuel, to be defrayed by parish funds, should rest vHith the 

Earish; they would be unwilling to trust such a power in the 
ands of a surgeon of a dispensary. The medical practitioners 
testified the great want of these articles among, the poor, and 
that medicine was often sent to houses where sustenance was the 
thing wanted. 

The destitution caused by short illness often deprives the 
labourer of all the trifling comforts he previously possessed, and 
renders him reckless. 

The surgeon of the dispensary is held in very good estimation 
by the working classes ; a complaint was made of the too great 
facility of obtaining medical relief; a master-manufacturer or a 
landlord subscribed, in order the one to physic his operatives, 
and the other his tenantry at the expense of the parish. If a 
poor man complained of the hardness of the times, or a poor 
widow of the number of her children, whatever the grievance or 
suflerance may be, the universal cure was a letter to the dispen- 
sary. The dispensary doctor does not attend women in lying-in, 
and this is thought a hardship on the poor, as such is the princi- 
pal time when medicine is required; at other times food is said 
to be the best cure. 

COUNTY DONEGAL. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; J. R. Barry, Esq. 

PARISHES OF FAHAN, UPPER AND LOWER. — TOWN OF BUNCRANA — BARONY 

OF ENNISHOWEN. 

Persons who attended the Examination Samuel Bell, farmer; Thomas 

Boldrick, churchwarden, tanner; Joseph Cochrane, shopkeeper and church- 
warden; James Coolly, spirit merchant, Bandanna; Captain Darley, J. P. 
Buncrana ; Jeremiah Devlin, farmer and merchant tailor, Buncrana ; the 

Rev. Doherty, R.C.C. of Fahan ; the Rev. Doherty, R. C C of 

Clonmanny parish; Con Doherty, farmer, and collector of county cess; Patrick 
Doherty, Long Barrack, farmer ; Pa trick Doherty, county cess collector, shop- 

- keeper; Buncrana; Mr. Michael Do herty, rent agent, Glen House; Dr. Evaqs, 
surereon of the dispensary; Patrick Farmer, grocer, Buncrana; the Rev. 
William Hawkshaiv, rector of Upper Fahan ; Patrick Kerr, innkeeper, Ban- 
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danna^ the Bev. Mr. Kelly, R. C. C. of Dysertegny parish ; John Langhrey 
farmer; Mr. M'Doherty, rent agent, Glen House; William M*Grath, farmer; 
the Rev. Edward Maginn, R. C. priest; Charles Norman, esq. J. P. Fahan; 
the Rev. William O'Donnell, P. P. of Clonmanny^jarish; Dominick O'Donnell, 
Cock Hill, farmer ; Patrick O'Donnell, shopkeeper and farmer, Buncrana ; 
Constantine O'Donnell, clerk of Petty Sessions ; the Rev. Hamilton Stewart, 
rector of Lower Fahan; several other farmers and traders appeared at the 
meeting of the Assistant Commissioners. 

Dr. Evans says, there is no fund for affording assistance to 
those who, through sickness, may become destitute. 

The poorer classes invariably evince the greatest kindness to 
all their sick; there is no feeling more general than anxiety to 
attend the sick; the only difficulty, frequently, is to keep their 
relatives and friends away from persons afflicted with violent 
conts^ous diseases. In fact, no words can possibly describe the 
feelings of affection manifested by the poorer class, under such 
emergencies, towards one another. Sometimes alms- asking, 
during a time of sickness, initiates a family into habits of mendi- 
cancy, but it is of very rare occurrence. 

The rate of wages generally given to the labouring classes 
will not admit of their saving any thing at all for a time of 
emergency. It is thought that, if benefit clubs or societies were 
established, and properly regulated, in the neighbourhood, many 
mechanics and labourers, having regular employment, would 
become members. 

Dr. Evans thinks such relief for the sick poor as fuel, food, 
&c., should be under the control of a committee, distinct from 
that of the dispensary ; and that the want of some such comforts 
during sickness frequently reduces the labourer to destitution. 

We have spoken to several of the working classes on the 
subject of medical relief, who were extremely grateful to Dr. 
Evans, who, by all accounts, is most attentive to the poor, and 
frequently goes out to attend them at great distances. 

COUNTY OP LONDONDERRY. 
Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; Joseph Pollock, Esq. 

PARISH OF UPPER CUMBER. — BARONY OF TYRKEERAX. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — James Blair, farmer of 8 acres ; 
Rev. Mr. Brownlow, rector of Upper Cumber ; Rev. Mr. Burrows, Presby- 
terian minister; R. Campbell, farmer of 30 acres; Mr. Craig, agent to the 
Fishmonger's company; J. Christie, farmer of 21 acres; Edward Devine, 
shoemaker; James Devine, farmer of 50 acres; Mr. Andrew Dunn, farmer of 

30 acres ; James Dunn, farmer of 120 acres ; * Griffith, clerk ; Mr. 

Handcock, farmer of 27 acres ; Rev. Mr. Hayden, rector of Lower Cumber; 
Rev. Mr. Henry, Roman Catholic rector ; Mr. Hunton, churchwarden ; 
James M'Closkey, farmer of 8 acres; Thomas M'Gwigan, carpenter; John 
M*Ivor, farmer of 8 acres ; Adam Miller, labourer; William Miller, an old 
beggar ; Charles Morrison, fanner of 8 acres ; William Mullen, labourer ; 
Edward O'Neil, labourer ; James Smith, farmer of 25 acres. 

There is no fund for the assistance of the sick poor, but col- 
lections are frequently made for them among their neighbours. 
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M*Closkey toid, " I have collected nearly 37. for an old resident 
in the parish, who was ill, but 15^. is the usual average of such 
collections. About three are generally made in the year, but 
not more than one for the same family. If the collection is not 
sufficiently large, the family is obliged to beg. There is a 
clothing fund, from which assistance is given to the poor, and the 
money is repaid by weekly instalments of a penny in the shilling." 
Mr. jDunn said, " I have often given a recommendation to the 
clothing fund, and become security for the repayment of the 
money, and was never yet deceived." No sick family is ever left 
without attendance by their neighbours ; but as the children are 
not removed, contagion frequently spreads through the whole 
family. Even those who from illness have been reduced to beg, 
either personally or by their children, usually return to industry 
when they have recovered. 

The wages of the labourer will not admit of his laying by any 
thing, so tiat, when sickness attacks a family, they have, very 
rarely, any thing to provide for the necessary expenses. The 
cottiers and small farmers are as badly, if not worse oflF than the 
labourer, and no resources are open to any of them by which 
they can obtain assistance in illness. Food, fuel and clothing 
were said to.be often more required than medicine, and it was 
the general opinion that funds should be provided from parochial 
assessment, from which such assistance should be afforded, on the 
production of a certificate from the medical attendant. The 
poor endure the utmost privations with patience, but in the end 
are often broken down by the calamities to which they are 
exposed. " I had 20Z." said Miller, " when I married, but my 
wife was sick for five or six years, and the money all went, and 
then, when I grew old, I was forced to beg." 

There is a dispensary in Lower Cumber, for which there is no 
difficulty in obtaining certificates. The attendance of the sur- 
geon, and the medicines, were praised. The delay in the cure 
of the sick poor, and the relapses to sickness, occasioned by the 
want of necessary or proper food, is a loss to the public, inas- 
much as the family suflfering from this cause must generally be 
maintained out of the public purse. 
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PROVINCE OP CONNAUGHT — COUNTY GALWAY. 
ExaroinaUoDs taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T. M'Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILCREEST — BARONIES OP DUNKELLIN AND LOUGHREA. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Andrew Barrett, farmer, 
Patrick Cassidy, schoolmaster ; John Coy, small farmer; Robert D*Arcy, esq.; 
Mr. Richard Gloster,^ shopkeeper; Michael Grady, mason; John Gri£n, 
weaver ; Martin Kenny, labourer ; John Lally, nailer ; Peter Leonard, weaver ; 
James Mac Tighe, baker; Michael Mahon, farmer; Rev. Patrick Mullins, 
i '4itholic rector ; Terence 0*Loughlin, beggar ; WilliamRogers, esq. Caramina ; 
John Sharpe, carpenter ; F. Shaughnessy esq. ; John Saughnessy, small farmer ; 
. Michael Smyth, small farmer. 

There is a general deficiency of work, for nearly three months 
of every year, ip this parish, during which time very few of the 
labourers can get any employment ; there are many days of 
winter in which a man could not work, he would be prevented 
by the inclemency of the weather. ^* I am a road contractor, 
and employ a great many ; in my own private work, I employ 
three men every day, both winter and summer ; I sometimes 
employ twelve ; on an average six men eacli day would not do 
me ; during the other nine months there is plenty of work, and 
no man need be idle; I am often obliged to give 10^. or 1^. a 
day to induce them to work ; Sd. is the standard of wages," — 
(Richard Gloster.) 

I am half the year idle, sitting by the fire, and would not 

fet bd. a day ; I would be glad to work at 6^. a day, if I got it, 
ut where is the man to give it?" — {John Coy.) " In the 

village there is much more work for labourers than in the country 
places, for in the country every man does his own work, except 

the gentlemen." — (M. Grady,) " I could get a regiment for 

you of able-bodied men, who do not get six months' work ; I 
pay my rent in labour, and get no work, except on odd days, 

from any one else." — {John Coy.) "Those who live near the 

landlord's house generally work their rent." — {P. Cassidy,) 

*' Work in my trade is very slack ; we could not grumble at the 
prices, if we got enough to do ; the weavers here are generally 
at work ; but each of us spend six days at two days' work, and 
I will tell you why : if I have a piece in the loom, and no other 
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work in the house, I will not finish it off, because it would leave 
my loom empty, and I would be apparently without work ; it is 
thought a great disgrace for a tradesman to be unemployed, and 
it injures him in many ways, it would be the means of keeping 
more work from him. A tradesman would think it a disgrace 
to work at any thing except his own business ; he would not be 
asked to do any other work ; he would be thought insufficient; 
a man in full work would earn from Is. to 2^. a day, but the work 
is not in it ; and if any of us who are able to buy yarn, bought 
it, we might be long enough striving to sell it when w^oven. 
Half the weavers in the parish do not earn 1*. a day. Thirty 
years ago, there were as many weavers as houses in Kilcreest; 
many houses had four looms ; there are now only 10 weavers. 
From March till August trade is middling ; many a man at that 
time will be glad to hire a journeyman to help to pay off the 
debts he contracted at other times ; some keep two looms for that 
purpose, and that they may rear their sons to the trade. Many 
a poor child is injured by it, and kept afterwards in poverty all 
his life. The father puts him to his own trade that he might 
assist in rearing the rest of the family. If the father was able 
to pay fees, and to put him to another trade, he would be well 
off, but might do nothing for the family." — Griffith. 

" The labourers are supported, during the slack season, chiefly 
by con-acre ; they pay 10/. an acre for it; there is some to be had 
for 8/., but there are two chances to one that he will throw it up 
to the landlord, the crop may be so bad, and be content to lose 
his time, seed and labour." — (John Sharpe,) 

*' There is not general employment in this country during 
half the year ; there is no employment given to the labourers 
except by some few, by one or two gentlemen." — (D'Arct/.) 

" They can see the cow come to their door, but they cannot 
get the comfort of a bit of butter for three months in the year." 
(Cassidi/,) 

" Many men, during last July, had to live on one scanty m^ 
in the 24 hours." — (Griffith.) — " If they eat either the little pig 
or the butter, they must go naked." — (Kenny,) 

" They must keep the pig to pay for the con-acre ; one-fourth 
of them do not pay their con-acre rent in labour, they must pay 
ill ready money ; the farmers sometimes take work, but the 
landlords never do." — (Michael Krine,) 

" In the scarce time they otten work for Qd. a day, and many 
spend another day lOoking for their hire ; and when potatoes are 
3rf. er Ad. a stone, that will go a short way in supporting a 
fiimily." — (Griffin.) 

" Many were obliged to pledge their clothes in the pawn-office 
at Loughrea last July, and were not able to go to mass for want 
of tbem,"^ {James M^Tighe.) 
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^ ^' I wanted a labouring man for a day last year, and his wife 
had to come the night before for the price of his breakfast, or he 
could not work," — {Cassidy.) — " I walked most part of Ireland, 
anjd I think they are prouder and higher spirited here, than in 
any part I have been in ; and more disinclined to beg." — (Griffin.) 
^ I have known the wives and children of unemployed labourers 
to be obliged to beg for an entire month ; if they had not done 
so, they should steal or starve. The labourer himself did not 
beg, he would be ashamed." — (M, Kenny,) 

• '* There is no loan fund in this neighbourhood ; in the lower 
part of the county the archbishop has one established." — {Ccls- 
sidy.) — "Before now the landlords used to give provisions on 
credit to their tenants, but now they do not." — (Griffin.) — 
** Every man here would rather half starve than go to gaol." — 
{Grijffin.) 

*' When a man is out of provisions, if he can procure solvent 
security, be will get potatoes on credit, by promising to pay 4(f., 
when, if he had ready money, he would get them for l^rf. or 
2d. a stone ; that is the way the poor of this place live." — 
(Griffin,) 

** rhey would promise anything rather than starve." — (Shaugh" 
nessy,) — " They may say, when in want, that they M'ill rob and 
steal, but they will not do it after." — (Kenny.) 

*' I am employed throughout the year at 9d, a day ; I am a 
ploughman ; only for that I would not get more than 6rf. part of 
the year; being a ploughman, I am often employed when there 
is no work for labourers ; I do not know any man in this place 
who is so constantly at work as I am. I have a wife and three 
children ; I support my mother-in-law ; I am not able to save 

anything." — (Kenny,) " Many men go to England from 

this place. This year about 40 went to Leinster ; they go for 
the purpose of earning something to bring to help them at home : 
the night they come home, there may be half-a-dozen watching 
diem, each expecting to get part of what is due to him ; one for 
con-acre, another for house-rent, and another for provisions 

given on credit, and so on." — fCassidy.J ^' The greater 

portion of the people are always in debt ; there is not one in 
twenty, who, if he paid his debts, would have the price of his 

supper." — (Coy,) " Starvation does not cause disturbance or 

outrage ; when a man is turned out of his holding, and another 
put in instead of him, revenge and sickness of heart cause 

crime.*' — (Kenny.) " When everything a man has is canted 

from him, he is put out ; a hungry belly makes a man think of 
things he ought not, and do what otherwise he would not — 
(GHffin.) 

*^ I knew of many patato-pits being opened, and a stone, or 
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from that to three taken out of them," — fShauffhnessy.J---'''^** I 
saw many that were opened, and never saw one from which 

more than two or three stones were taken." — (Mafum*) 

^' I believe the general quantity taken from the pit is from fonr 
to six stones ; I am sure that nothing but sheer want would cause 
them to do it They often dig them out of the earth in -small 
quantities, perhaps not more than a stone and half, and that at 
night too, when I am convinced that nothing short of starvation 
could drive them to it" — (Mullens.) — " The fact is this, the 
creatures are ashamed to beg, and unless it is sent to them by 
their neighbours, they must do something for it ; if they were 
half starving they would scarcely beg." — (Cassidy.) — " Help is 
often sent from one neighbour's house to anodier, where he 
knows there is want, without waiting to be asked for it ; last 
year I was paying bd, a stone for potatoes, and I sent a basket 
of them to one whom I knew to be in distress ; and I thought 
it more charity to do that than to give them to a beggar who 
would not be ashamed to ask from any one." — (Griffin.) — 
" Numbers of this class would go to America, if they got any 
help : they would not say they would like to go because it 
would disoblige the gentlemen ; but they would almost all like 
to go, there is such a report here of the diet being so clever 
beyond." — (Griffin.) — " They would be industrious if it was 
in their power ; if you oflFered lOrf. a day, you would get 300 
men willing to take it ; 8c^., without diet, is the general wages 
given." — (UArcy.) 

" I think Kilcreest, relatively speaking, is not worse off than 
any of the labouring parishes ; I know this county these thirty 
years." — ( Gloster.)] 

" I think this parish is better off than the surrounding ; the 
appearance of the outside of the houses in the others may be 
somewhat better, but I think, if examined closely, that, on the 
whole, this parish is the best off." — (Griffin.) 

" Tenants find it very diflficult to make up the rents now ; my 
tenants are, comparatively, comfortable ; they hold from seven to 
twenty acres each, with the exception of four, three of whom 
hold only half an acre each, and the other about two acres and 
a half; they do not pay their rent regularly or well ; they pay 
much worse than they used ; I think it is owing to the low price 
of produce." — (Rogers.) 

" Of a market-day you would see 20 or 30 families passing 
through this village, going from one market to another collectiiig 
potatoes." — Gloster. 

^^ If the markets get a sudden rise, instead of being a benefit 
to the poor, they are then worse off than ever. I do not call the 
man who has grain to sell poor ; by the poor man I mean the 
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man wbo depends on a quarter or half an acre of con-acre pota- 
toes for food for his family ; I call him poor when he must pay 
102. an acre for that, and be walking about idle when he should 
be labouring." — {Griffin.) 

^* Mechanics and tradesmen are much better off than the 
labourers ; but they too sometimes see want. The county of 
Mayo would give beggars to the whole nation." — {Barrett.) — 
^* I have been often in the county of Mayo, and I know that 
many of its inhabitants go out to beg, and leave their land tilled 
after them, and sometimes their cows." — {Cassidy.) — " The 

Eoor of this county go to other counties, so that there is a regu- 
ir exchange." — {lyArcy.) — " There is a small farm (10 acres) 
in this neighbourhood, set at 4Z. 10^. an acre ; there is a cottier 
on it who pays 6/. for a quarter of an acre, with a small house 
on it" — (Kenny.) — " Must I not, to-morrow, if turned out of 
my holdings, go to beg, though I can live very middling as long 
as I am left in itr' — {Mahon.) — "The general food of the 
peasant is dry potatoes ; he sometimes may have a herrjng or a 
drop of milk ; it is a melancholy truth that they can rear the pig, 
but they cannot eat the bacon." — {Cassidy.) — " Nothing would 
cause a man or his family to go out of his cabin but hunger. 
The time was, when, if a man wanted the making of a cart, he 
need but go to bis landlord and ask it ; and now, if a man is 
known to cut a thorn he will be fined for it ; firing is very scarce 
here; we must go three miles for turf." — {Griffin.) 

PARISH OF KILLIMORE. — BARONY OF LONGFORD. 

Pbbsonb WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Johu Burke ; Patrick Campbell, 
labourer ; Rev. Francis Cogblan, Catholic rector ; Mr. John Donnellan, far- 
mer ; Thomas Egan, nurseryman ; Rev. Michael Keating, late Catholic rector ; 
Major Kelly, Longford Lodge; William Killeen, weaver; George Kilkaldy, 
esq. Heronbrook; Mr. Edward Laverty, farmer; Thomas Lowry, farmer; 
Francis Maden, mason ; John Mara, farmer ; Michael Monaghan, esq. ; Patrick 
Moran, householder; Brien O'Hara, nurseryman; Michael Walsh. 

" From September till March there is little or no employment 
for labourers or outside tradesmen ; during these months all the 
labourers are idle, with the exception of servant boys. Inside 
tradesmen get much less work in winter than in summer." — 
(Madden.) ^4nside tradesmen have not on an average employment 
for six months in the year." — (Egan.) " This is the worst part 
of the year for our trade. The small farmers are the principal 
employers, and their poverty, from the depression of the times 
and the high rent, leaves them unable to employ tradesmen until 
the harvest, when they generally have a trifle of money in their 
hands. The labourers too would give employment, but they 
cannot afford it, because they are unemployed themselves." — 
(KiUem.) ^^By taking an average of the parish, I would say 
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there are from 600 to 800 able-bodied men who do not get three 
months' work, at 6d. a day, in the year." — {Effan.) *' The wit- 
ness then entered into a calculation of the number of meli who 
had constant employment, and averaged the number to whom all 
the odd days' employment given, would give constant work, and 
agreed that all the work which was done by hired labourers 
could not give constant employment to, at the highest calcu- 
lation, more than 100 men. When first the number 100 was 
mentioned as the result of the enumeration, some of the wit- 
nesses present, who did not join in making the calculation, 
scouted the idea of there being so little employment, but on the 
names of the employers, the number constantly employed by 
each, and the number to whom each of them gave occasional 
employment, being mentioned, they agreed, and said, that if 100 
was not over the mark it was not under it 

" I would employ a great many more than I do, but the high 
rent, and the small price given for the produce, causes me to use 
the plough instead of the spade, as being much cheaper ; I 
always sow and take out my potatoes with a plough ; eight men 
would take out an acre of potatoes with the plough, when it 
would require about 45 to 48 men with the spade." — (Laverty.) 
'* There is no such thing in this parish as wages given by the 
small farmers ; they swap their labour, and give day for day one 
to another ; they cannot afford to give money, and there is so 
little employment to be had that they set no value on their 
labour. The man who has a horse will give him to plough or 
harrow to the man who has not, and get work in return." — 
(Egan.) There is only one farmer in the parish, who holds 80 
acres ; there are three who hold 40, four who hold 30, 10 holding 
20, 30 holding 10, 100 holding 5 to 10, 150 holding 5, about 
200, 2 to 5, about 200 from 2 acres down, and about 300 fami- 
lies depending on con-acre (all the witnesses present joined in 
this calculation.) The 20-acre men, do not, on an average, o-ive 
more than from 10 to 20 days' work in tlie year each; men 
holding from 5 to 10 acres never employ the con-acre men ; all 
the labourers are con-acre men ; they depend on con-acre for 
their support ; they generally pay the rent by rearing a pig, 
which is fed with the skins of the potatoes." — (Egan.) " You 
could get 500 men to-morrow willing to work for any M'ages you 
would offer; they would go to work without asking what you 
would give them, and be satisfied with half pay ; this would not 
be the case, if there M'as a sufficiency of employment for two- 
thirds of the labourers ; the labourers are not emploved one- 
fourth of their time. I counted 100 men going from this neigh- 
bourhood in one group to look for employment, and I saw some 
of the very same men standing in the market-place at Nenagh, 
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offering to go with the farmers at any wages, when they were 
picking the best from among them. — (Monaghan.) I have 
known men to work for Ad. a day. — (KUkaMy.) When out of 
work the quantity of food is certainly diminished ; the decrease 
is greater and more general in the summer months; but the 
quality is not changed, it could not be worse; for 50 miles round 
this place, every grain of wheat and oats, and every pig is sent 
to foreign markets : meal or flour they do not know the taste of; 
some of them kill their pigs, hoping to get a better price by 
doing so, and cannot eat even the entrails. The very egg must 
go out for the rent. — (Monaghan.) During the winter months 
they live on the produce of the con-acre, in summer, when 
unemployed, they live on cabbage and green herbs, with a few 
potatoes ; they live for three days on the quantity of potatoes 
which they would, if they could afford it, use in one. — (Madden.) 
This is the case every summer; there were 200 families in this 
parish so last summer. — (Egan.) Those who have a plot of early 
potatoes dig diem before they are half grown ; they often have 
them dug out when they ought to be beginning ; eating these 
unripe potatoes causes sickness; many men are put to their 
graves by this bad food ; they are pounded with salt and 
vegetables, to form a substantial body, otherwise they could not 
be eaten, they are so wet and tasteless ; they are as soft as 
mushrooms. — (Campbell.) They dig in one month what would 
support them for two, if allowed to mature. — (Egan.) If there 
was any means of getting the loan of money at this season, a 
very small sum would keep a family from ruining themselves by 
digging the unripe potatoes. A man might get credit, but it 
comes easier to him to waste two months' food when he has it, 
in supporting his family for one, than to promise two prices for 
one month's food when he cannot tell will he ever have the 
means of paying it. — (Campbell.) 

They and their families are often reduced to beggary ; a man 
first is broken in his holding by promising too high a rent ; when 
gale day comes, he is not able to pay it, and all his stock,^pro* 
duce, &c. are canted ; he then is ejected, and if he has anything 
left, he takes a skirt of a bog, at a low rent, which is fit to give 
middling crops. The rent being raised, he is unable to pay it, 
and all he had is spent in reclaiming the bog ; he is now unable 
to take another piece, so he must turn labourer, and when em- 
ployment is scarce he must turn beggar. There were 50 
ejectments served in this neighbourhood this last month ; all on 
persons holding from 10 acres to two ; some of them have 10 
children, and what I said before must be the fate of the most of 
them ; those who have no capital will have a shorter course, for 
they must turn labourers at once. — (Egan.) When first driven 
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to beggary, they feel ashamed to beg in their own parish, where 
every person knows them, and generally remove 10 or 15 miles 
from home. The men do not generally beg, and as soon as 
employment can be procured, the wife and family come bade; 
nothing but continued want of employment would cause a 
labourer's family to continue begging; they are often many 
days on half allowance before their spirit is broken down ; but, 
accustomed to it as they are, when it continues too long* they 
must yield. — {Moran.) I never knew a case of poverty causing 

E restitution in the first instance ; they are generally first seduced 
y a promise of marriage ; thi^ promise being broken, they 
become reckless, and then money has the effect — {Motrm.) 

They often steal turf, potatoes and cabbage, when in great 
want ; I have caught persons stealing my own. I did not 
prosecute them ; common humanity prevented me, for I knew 
that it was want caused them to do it. — {Effan.) I think there 
is more evil caused by not giving direct support to the destitute^ 
than there would be by giving it. I do not think it would 
produce idleness, for in places where there are poor schools, 
those who are able to pay will not send their children to them. — 
{Moran.) 

If a man can procure good security, he will get provisions on 
credit ; they give promissory notes for the payment ; they fre- 
quently promise twice the market price. — (Egan.) A poor 
creature, in want of food, would promise anything rather than 
starve ; they always pay it, if they can scrape it together in any 
way ; if they did not pay they would get a bad name, and no 
person would be inclined to give them credit the next season; it 
IS generally paid before the landlord's rent — (Moran,) Those 
who give provisions on credit, always charge double the market 
price. Many make it a trade to buy meal when cheap, and give 
It out " on time" (as they call it) when it is scarce. — (KilkaMy,) 
I have known many to refuse to sell for ready-money, knowing 
that they would have a better market by taking advantage of the 
people's poverty and selling on credit — {Coghlan.) Some of Mr. 
M^Dermott's tenants gave meal out ^^ on time" while he was 
from home, and when the persons who got it were going to pay, 
Mr. M'Dermott would not let them give more than a trifle above 
the market price, though they promised double that — (Madden,) 
Mr. O'Flagherty, of CuUen, and Mr. M^Dermott, of Ramore, 
gave out meal last year at market price. — (Moran,) They get 
deeper and deeper in debt every year, till at last they owe so 
much that no person will give them credit, when the scarce 
months come, and they must beg. — [Madden,) The tradesmen 
are always in debt ; they first get, and then earn and pay ; they 
have the calf eat in the cow's belly. — (Campbell,) 
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Mr. M^Dermott often gives employment for the purpose of 
relieving distress, when he does not require the work to be done : 
he is the only gentleman in the neighbourhood who does so ; 
many of them, so far from employing men when they do not 
require them, would not give a man a month^s time for his rent ; 
if they saw him in distress they would turn him out on the 
wcnrld. It is not six months ago since I saw a neighbour of my 
own sitting with his family round his hearth ; the potatoes were 
upon the fire ; but before they were fit for his children to eat, I 
saw his fire quenched and the half-boiled potatoes put out upon 
the road. I know that he was willing to pay the rent, but really 
he was not able ; he was a decent and hard-working man ; he 
was an honest man, but he was a poor man. — (E^an.) 

No labourer can, from his wages, provide against the want of 
employment ; his wages are barely sufficient to support him and 
bis family for the day ; they are often two days that they cannot 
afford to buy a halfpenny worth of tobacco. — (Madden.) What 
can a man who has a wife and children, or a father or mother, to 
support, save from 6d. a day? — (Moran.) Sixpence a day is 
the wages given for six months of the year, and &d, the other 
six. — (Kilkaldy,) Continued want, and having no prospect of 
improvement, produces recklessness and discontent. — (Moran.)—r 
It would be an ease to one-half of them to be transported ; if 
they were transported they would have good clothing and enough 
to eat. — {Campbell.) Even when work is plenty the labourers 
do not always have kitchen, they are sometimes fed by the 
employer, then they get kitchen, but when working for the land* 
lord a herring is a luxury ; the farmers feed their labourers, 
gentlemen do not. — (Egan.) If there was plenty of employment 
uiere would be ho " Terrys," but the people here liave nothing 
in plenty but hunger and ease. 

COUNTY MAYO. 
Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; M. Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OP CONG — ^BARONY OP KILM AIN. 

PsasoNS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION.- Blakp, Bsq. police officer ; 

Francis Burke^ esq. ; Mr. Butler, large farmer ; Wm. Butler, landholder, 10 acres ; 

Rev. Mr. Crampton, Protestant rector and magistrate; Elwood, esq. 

ma^dstrate; Mr. John Elwood, shopkeeper; John Finn, esq. magistrate and 
resident proprietor;. Thomas Hopkins, labourer; Michael Hynes, butcher; 
Walter Jennings, labourer ; Mr. McDonnell, large farmer ; Peter Molowney, 
weaver; Anthony O'Brien, stone-cutter; Rev. Mr. Waldron, Roman CathoUc 
rector. 

Labourers' wages in this parish average 6c?. a day. Hopkins 
says, " When I held half an acre of land, which my landlord 
hss since required for some other purpose and taken up, I had 
6<2i, without food, allowed in my rent everyday; my landlord 
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called on me for an occasional clay's work ; I get 6d, and idt 
food ; even at this wa^es we cannot get six months* work through 
the whole year*, and such as we get is often badly paid wk; 
sometimes the man that hires three or four of us is not able to 
pay us until a debt comes in to himself, and we must wait for 
It ; often he is careless to pay us, until it comes perfectly easy to 
him. I have had seven payments made to me of 6d.j and spent 
as much time looking for it as I would be earning it, or worse; 
I have lost my shame in calling for it; I know I could summon 
my employer before the magistrates, and compel him to pay me^ 
but if I did, I would lose more than I would gain, he would not 
call on me for seven years again. I depend for support on the 
con-acre ; the pig pays the rent for me ; this and the bit of land 
I can gather manure for, which I get for that year for nothing, 
as the owner has the benefit of the manure for the next crop^ 
supply me with potatoes, and iu a good season would give me 
enough throughout the year; when they &11 short, I must 
depend on what earnings I can pick up throughout the summer. 
My earnings throughout the winter do not much help to pay the 
rent of the con-acre ; they have enough to do if they buy a bit 
of tobacco, and a sole for my shoe, and a few rags of clotheiy 
and pay the taxes of my con-acre, and the rent of my cabin. 

The labourers pay from I4s. to 1/. 5s. a year for their cabins, 
according as they have a plot attached to them or not* The 
landlord undertakes to keep them thatched, but Rev. Mr* 
Waldron says, ^^ They seldom fulfil this engagement ; the poor 
man must often thatch his cabin with his own straw or potato- 
stalks, and very rarely one of them is found dry." 

Rev. Mr. Waldron says, " The potatoes generally planted by 
the poorer class are what are here called ' lumpers,' which yield 
a more plentiful crop, and require less manure, but are a soft 
watery description, and very unwholesome food." 

* Mr. Finn stated that he had been on the previous day conyersing with s 
farmer, who told him it was by ** coaxing** he could get men to work with hiiD» 
though he offered them 6^. per day and their food. Mr. Finn could not say what 
excuse they now offered, and said he did not mean to draw any inference from the 
fact, but thought it proper that it should be mentioned. On Mr. Finn stating 
this fact, Hopkins said, « Every poor man here must strive to live by having con- 
acre, and has work to do for himself at the same time that the farmer has work to 
offer him, is he to leave that work to have three or four days at 6<f. ? I would not 
go myself if he offered me 10^. a day, and beef and mutton besides. Would the 
man that strives to get me for 6d, at the season, give me 2d. next February 7* 
Mr. Mullins, farmer and land-agent, who was present when Mr. Finn made the 
statement, and corroborated it by saying that he himself was one of the fiBrmert 
that found such difficulty in procuring labourers, says, ** that such always happened 
at a hurried season of the year." Never when the labourer was not likely to be 
employed for himself. ^11 the other witnesses agree in the justness of Hopkias't 
explanation. 
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' In many instances the labourer is unable to pay the rent of 
tbe con-acre, in which case the crop is auctioned, and the 
labourer of course left wholly dependant on casual employment, 
The witnesses mention several instances in which the crop being 
insufficient to satisfy the demand of the landlord, the labourer 
has been processed and decreed for the balance. 

Mr. John Elwood (shopkeeper) says, he has been for several 
years receiving con-acre rents to the amount of 400/. and 500L 
a year, and after auctioning the crop, has been obliged, as agent 
fyr another, to process for l£e balance ; he has done it frequently; 
his words are, ^^a thousand times I have done it."* 

In the little village of Cong alone there are nearly 100 
Dsilies having no land nor employment sufficient to support 
tibem, who pnncipally depend for subsistence on the con-acre 
potatoes which they plant ; when there is any failure of this 
crop, or when they are unable to ^^ redeem it" (pay the rent, 
without which they cannot take the crop away), the greatest 
distress ensues. It is agreed, that it seldom drives them or their 
femilies to beg publicly, at least at home ; but Hopkins says, 
**they are worse off than if they begged; but I would rather 
make three parts of a meal, or fast two days, than see my wife 
and children go to another man's door. I and some of my 
neighbours suffered that, and I may lawfully say we were worse 
off than if we begged." Persons in this condition constantly 
receive private relief from their poor neighbours, particularly 
when the distress is confined to the individuals who have lost 
their crop from inability to pay the rent. The nature of this 
distress, and the manner in which relief is administered by the 
Beighbours, may be understood from Jennings' story : He was 
married to an industrious woman, a dress-maker, wno, he says, 
could earn a shilling a day. When she died, he was reduced to 
depend, like the rest of his class, on his labour and his con-acre ; 
being unable to pay the rent of his last year's con-acre, the 
crop was seized and auctioned, to satisfy the demand ; he says, 
•* I was left without provisions ; if my children dropped dead, I 
would not get a potato for them, as I had not the rent; I was left 
to depend ^together on my chance earnings. If I had three or 

• Rev. Mr. Waldron, jun. Mr. Burke and Mr. Butler, agree that any indul- 
gence to the poor is shown mostly by the middlemen and smaller proprietors, to 
whom they have free recourse, and who have an opportunity of being personally 
acquainted with their poverty. Mr. Butler says, « I have lost more by my dealings 
with the poor, than any of the large proprietors of the parish. They can exact 
tfie last penny by their agents ; we cannot, as we know and see their deplorable 
condition. " Molowney remarks that this rule is not without its exceptions. 
•« There are farmers in your parish," he says, «* that would not give the poor man 
*-•- con-acre crop, if he wanted but half ^ crown of his rent." 
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four days' work one week, I might not have a day the next; I 
should make some shift to keep alive. Often I had a meal one 
day and had not a bit the next, and many of my sort had my 
story to telL I never asked anything of myneighboora^ biit 
they were kind to me of themselves. My next door neighboory 
on my right or left, would guess know and my distress^ audi 
make it known to others, and the Lord would inspire them to 
help me. If they thought within themselves that I was gmiig 
to bed fasting, they would come in and give me a plate of 
potatoes; they would leave it with myself or my chiidreii^ 
discreetly, and say nothing about it. I Imve done it in my time 
for others ; though I am a shabby poor fellow to-day ; when my 
wife lived I was decent, and fit to appear before a congregadon. 

^^ I had plenty of potatoes, often a bit of meat, and was able 
and willing to help a neighbour." 

The rent of the con-are is usually paid by means of a pig.- 
Molowney says, ^^ Some of my neighbours, who cannot bay a 
pig to rear for the rent, fly off to Leinster to earn it, the moment 
they have planted their potatoes ; some take their fEtmiliea with 
them. They must beg ; and I have seen four or ux in fiunily 
leave home, and have but one fold of a blanket to take witJi 
them to cover them all."* 

^^Of the femilies that are left at home, some have early 
potatoes to support them, others must beg. I know that these 
labourers beg their way to Leinster, and their way home; U 
they did not, they would have but little of their wages. Some 
of my neighbours have been out since August; if they do not 
bring home the rent, they have no other means of support but 
to follow on the beggary at home for the winter, and the person 
they will ask relief from is the neighbour that holds a little land, 
and is almost as poor as themselves." 

Molowney has known labourers who were unable to redeem 
their con-acre, and were thus left without a stock for the succeed- 
ing year, to work the ensuing spring with farmers for potatoes, 
and to eat one part of them while they planted the other : he says, 
''They fast all the summer." When questioned what he means 
by '' fasting," he says, '' I count it equal to fasting when a 
man and bis wife and four children had to live on a quart of 
meal or a stone of potatoes for 24 hours, and I have known 
them live on that" 

• Mr. Finn remarked, that, as regarded blankets, he did not think the poor of 
their parish could be very badly off, as he himself had not long since supplied a 
great number with them from some money given him for that purpose by aa 
English gentleman. 

Hopkins said that he (Mr. F.) could not tell how many of these blankets had 
since been eaten. Mr. Finn agreed that it might have been the case. 
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Hynes says^ ^' They mast often beg either here or elsewhere ; 
they would do anything rather than beg; and before a man 
would take to that, you would see by his countenance that he 
was abno&t off. If you were taking your notes here in summer, 
joa would ask no questions ; you could tell by the lankness of a 
Hian's jaws how much food he had in his house." Hopkins says, 
^ Before a man would beg he would sell every article of furniture 
first, and many a man has cut his blanket in two, and sold one 
kalf for food. I sold many a little article from my own cabin 
bat summer, and did not get half a supply from them.'' Butler 
says, '^ You would see the labourer m summer, eating boiled 
esiihstge and a little meal shaken through it, without a potato to 
cat along with it ; may be the woman spent two days spinning 
a pound of flax, and went another day five miles to the market 
of Ballinasloe to sell it, and had by it but the 2d. that bought 
the meal ; many a shift they make, all struggling to hold a grip 
of life.'' Hopkins says, ^^ You would eat the boiled cabbage 
without the meal, when the smallest child in the house would 
eat all the potatoes they have along with it."* 

No person can procure provisions on credit that has not some 
visible means of repaying them. Those who get credit are 
mostly small landholders. 

The provisions they get generally are potatoes; the com- 
BBoa agreement is to pay 2cL or Id. a stone advance of the 
present price, (potatoes rating at 2^fi^. and S^d.) or the highest 
price they rise to before they are paid for. Mr. Blake says, 
*^ They endeavour to pay for these provisions by selling their 
cattle, often by giving their labour in lieu of money ; I have 
known them to be processed for tlie price of them, and the law 
expenses to exceed the original debt^ though of all debts that is- 
the debt they are most anxious to pay, in order to keep up their 
credit" Butler being asked whether he had known landholders 



* In reference to other parts of the inquiry, Mr. Finn expressed his donhts as to 
the existence of much ** misery" in the parish. The Assistant Commissioners 
asked him, would he not call it misery that the greater part of the labourers should 
be obliged to live in the manner described above. He said he could scarcely credit 
such, and asked, should the men in such distress come to him, could he refuse 
work in that condition ? On putting Mr. Finn*s question to Hopkins, he 
answered, ** Suppose a man got the work, and for every day in the week, which 
every one here knows he cannot get for half the days, what would the wages of 6d, 
a day do for him and family, and potatoes 4d. per stone, as they were this sum- 
mer ?** Mr. Finn explained, that the labourer in this country, except in summer, 
did not pay out his wages for food as he received them, but had laid in a stock of 
eon-acre potatoes, which lasted him through the winter, and often through the 
snmmier ; that part of his winter wages, therefore, might be available to purchase 
food in summer. Hopkins said, ** That is gone long since, sir : what paid the 
rent of the con-acre> and the rent of the cabin, and purchased his clothes ?" 
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to sell their cattle, in order to pay sach debts, answers^ ** Not 

only their cattle but their clothes.'' 

M olowney says, that in the mountains of this parish, when 
the potatoes fail them, they bleed the cattle and eat the boiled 
blood, sometimes mixed with meal, but oftener without it ; he 
has himself known the same beast to have been bled three limes 
in one season; they never bleed their cattle for this purpose 
when they can procure any other food; he says, ^^ The mere 
labourers would not get a potato on credit ; they would gladly 
take credit on any terms if they could get it; they would 
promise anything before they would be^, what some are obliged 
to do, and to leave their own place in sname. They take one 
journey by night before they begin, that they may save the 
exposure." 

It is very common among those labourers who go to England 
for the harvest, to beg their way to Dublin. Hopkins, who has 
himself worked in England, says, ^^ A man determined to pay 
his way, should have at least IZ. leaving home ; he might travel 
to Dublin (about 120 miles) on 7^. ; 5s. would pay his passage, 
and he ought to have the other &s. beyond to carry him to a 
place where he would find work ; those that are not able to get 
so much or near it, must beg one way or other on the rcMuL 
Those that determine on going are thinldng and providing; for 
it, perhaps for 12 months before, and many beg from their neigh- 
bours at home to make up a little money for it. I sold my piff 
myself to enable me to go. I thought little of my pig when I 
had the good English wages before me." 

Rev. Mr. Craoopton says that it is common with the labourers 
going to work to England, to apply to the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood for assistance in making up the sum necessary for their 
expenses. 

All the witnesses agree that a labourer can make no reserve 
for any purpose ; being asked, " Did not a labourer spend or 
drink what if laid up at the end of the year would amount to a 
sum considerable to him?" 

Hopkins answers, ^^ The tradesman may drink, the labourer 
cannot ; we have not that much pleasure in life." 

Molowney says, ^^ A farmer when he takes his sack of oats to 
market, may take a drink, but that and a pound of meat at 
Christmas is all the comfort he has in the year." 

Being asked what class of the people were observed to marry 
earliest, 

Hynes answers, the poorer the mau the sooner he vtdll marry; 
if he has anything, he will look before him, and expect money 
with a wife." To the question, ^^ Does he not dread the burthen 
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of a femily^ for whose support he has made no provision ?' 
He answers : — 

*' They never think of it, he fancies himself rich when he has 
a large &unily ; the only comfort he has is to be looking at his 
children when he comes home." Mr. Butler has made the same 
observation, and says, ^* They are anxious to make any change 
in their condition. A young man will marry a servant for the 
few shillings of wages she may have saved ; as a drowning man 
will catch at a straw."* 

PARISH OF KILKEEVER — BARONY OF MURRISK. 

PxRSONS WHO ATTENDED {the EXAMINATIONS. — John Bains, cottier, holds 
2^ acres ; John Cox, fanner, holding 8 acres ; James Frehill, cottier, holds 
1 acre ; James Gallagher, farmer, 7 acres ; Rev. Mr. Gibbons, Roman Catholic 
rector ; Mr. Austin Gibbons, assistant to Mr. Durkin, apothecary ; Miles 
Joyce, cottier, holds Ij^ acre ; Pat Mally, an old man past his labour, did hold 2 
acres; Robert M<Donogh» cottier, holds 2^ acres; Pat McDonnell, farmer, holding 
8 acres ; William M'Evily, farmer, 5 acres ; Rev. Mr. Potter, Protestant 
cnrate ; Mr. Reed, land-steward to the Marquis of Sligo^ the principal proprietor 
of the parish. 

In the whole of this parish, containing a population of above 
11,000, there is no class of independent labourers, no employers 
of labour. The land is cut up into so many small holdings, that 
Mr. Reed says, " There are scarcely a dozen farmers in the whole 
parish occupying as much as ten acres of good arable land.'' 
AH the witnesses agree that a man can scarcely procure 30 days* 
labour through the entire year, that no man can support himself 
without land, and that any man with a family, holding less than 
two acres at a moderate rent, must, at one time or other of the 
year, apply for support to the charity of the neighbours. 

The nominal rate of wages is 6^. and &d, without food ; per- 
sons well able to pay for it, as the clergymen of the parish, will 
not get a day's labour for less ; but Mr. Gibbons says, " For any 
person that need not be ashamed to make a bargain with them, 
they will work for much lower wages. I knew a man having a 
cabin, four miles distant, come in and work last spring in this 
little town for 2rf. a day and his food, he was a good labourer ; 
when I reproached his employer with taking his labour at so low 
a price, he boasted he could get another to work for l^d,, and I 
believe he could." 

It is much more common to exchange labour, than to hire it, 
the farmers being all persons who labour themselves. The wit- 

* We regret that Mr. Finn, who gave us his most zealous assistance in eliciting 
the tmth on other parts of the inquiry, and most readily yielded his own impres- 
sions when contravened by competent authority (as by the labourers respecting 
their own condition), was not present during our investigation of this part of the 
sulject ; Ikit.we append, in the form of notes, many of his observations made on the 
farts of the inquiry, but more properly belonging to this. 
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Desses all agreed, that distress has rapidly increased of late yesm 

among the small holders. 

M'Donnell says, " The women can now give us no help, there 
is no employment for them. There is no price now for onr corn, 
while our rents are kept up as high as ever, or when b tease 
drops, are even raised." Rev. Mr. Gibbons says, " It is mite 
common with them to sell all their oats to meet the rent in har- 
vest, when the prices are lowest, not being able to reserve even 
seed, which they buy in spring at double the price at whick 
they sold it, and often upon credit ; I have myself lent them 
money to pay an arrear of rent, or purchase seed for their 
ground ; the only means they had of repaying me, was to hand 
me over a portion of their farm, which I allowed them to redeem, 
deducting the rent for the intermediate time ; there are two of 
these persons present in the room." 

McDonnell says, " A neighbour of mine, holding three acres 
of land, when threatened with a distress for an arrear of rent, 
sold a rood of his ground for five years for 40s, (8s, per annnm) 
ready money, and now rented it from the person to whom be sold 
it, at 17^. per annum. 

Mr. Gibbons says, ^^ I know holders, paying 3/., 4/. and 5L 
rent, to be so destitute of clothes, as to be obliged, when going 
to market, to borrow a coat from one man, a trowsers from 
another, and a waistcoat from a third; the person that looks 
decent in the market to-day you would take for a beggar if you 
met him at home, in his own rags, to-morrow." 

M'Donnell says,' " This day, I lent my coat to a neighbour 
taking his sack of oats to the market of Westport" 

Rev. Mr. Gibbons says, " When I go to a village to hold a 
station, one man comes and confesses to me, and when he has 
done, goes out and lends his coat to his neighbour, that he may 
come in also ; the very women do the same, and change not only 
their cloak, but their gown." 

In connexion with the foregoing answers. Rev. Mr. Porter 
observes, ** Say what you will, you cannot too highly colour the 
distress that prevails." 

Pat McDonnell, living in the village of Cahir, containing 42 
families, mentioned by name, to the satisfaction of both the 
clergymen, 12 families that are obliged to apply, at one season 
or otJier of the year, to the charity of their neighbours for 
support. 

Roger M^Donogh similarly names 10 in his yilU^ of 
Mooneen, containing 37 families. 

James Frehill names 26 in his village of Carramone, con- 
taining 74 families, and adds, *^ There are many more who want 
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anistanoe nearly as much as them, but shame makes thexa hide 
their poverty." 

M^Evilly names 10 in his vilWe of Benown, containing 39 
fiunilies; all those named are mostly persons holding from a rood 
to an acre of land. 

In each of the £Eunilies that have been named, with the 
exception of some widows' families, the witnesses say, ^ There 
are men able and willing to earn their bread, if they had any one 
to employ them." Some of these beg throughout the year, 
some live on the private charity of their neighbours or relations, 
for four, three or two months of the year ; a few get occasional 
assistance throughout the year ; it is common with these last, 
when the neighbours are digging the potatoes, to apply for 
assistance from ridge to rid^e, when they think little of helping 
them with a few stone. Most of the &milies named endeavours 
to have a stock of potatoes, that lasts them through the winter, 
which they have either from a small holding of their own or con- 
acre^ the rent being paid by a pig. The relief they receive from 
their neighbours and relations, is by getting a stone or two of 
potatoes from one to-day and from another to-morrow. 

McDonnell says, ^^ Many of them endeavour to live a part of 
the year without applying to their neighbours, by working on a 
piece of barren mountain, which they get for three years rent- 
xiree, and when reclaimed, rent at a bulk price that may be equal 
to 10& or 15^. an acre." 

Mr. Potter says, ^^ That these villages may be taken, on the 
whole^ as &ir instances of the condition of the parish. The last 
(Benown) is a favourable instance, as it is considered com- 
paratively comfortable ; Carramone is the reverse." 

Miles Joyce says, ^^ I am a labourer ; I rent an acre and a 
half near the little town at 405. ; I have nine children, and am 
unable to support them, without either getting assistance from 
my neighbours for nothing, oc borrowing from a friend, when 
neither of us can have much hope I can repay him." 

Joyce is a stout, able labourer ; as the other witnesses say, 
*^ He would work as much as two men." 

Distress is comparatively unfelt until summer, when the pota- 
toes run out ; if the season be at all scarce, the small holders 
are then reduced to the greatest distress. 

Gallagher says, ^^ He Imew a £Eunily this last summer (1834) 
to have, during three days, but one substantial meal of potatoes^" 
He says, '^ They kept life in them by picking shell-fish on the 
strand." 

Cox says, ^^ A neighbour of mine was reduced to great dis- 
tress this summer ; he was forced to send his family out of the 
parish to beg, while himself strove to struggle on at home ; I 
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kne^v-Iiim to live on one ineal for two days; I tell yon^ as b^ 
told Die, and I cannot disbelieve him, his case is too cottboHm ; 
besides, I have reason to believe the same man Hved on less in a 
former year." 

In the failure of their potatoes these small holders kte obliged 
to borrow meal at a great advance of price ; it is borrowed in 
summer, the price to be paid at Christmas. M ^Donogh knew meal 
to be selling in summer at 1*28, per cwt, when borrowers pass 
their notes payable at Christmas for 17 s* Henry Malley, a 
cottier, names four neighbours of his, who» at an earlier part of 
this summer, when meal was selling at 10«., undertook to pay 
ISs. certain, or the highest price it might reach in the mean 
time, at Christmas; he says, ^* They would promise any price 
rather than want it :" when, at diis advance of price, many 
who cannot give security for re-payment are unable to procure 
it McDonnell says, ^^ Latterly, the small formers cannot afford 
to keep over the meal, it is di£5cult to get it at any rate ; I know 
many that would have promised SOs. this summer, but could not 

^t the meal. Their last resource is, either to beg (Bums and 
rallagher mention several instances of this) or to dig their 

{potatoes before they are half ripe; sometimes they go to Uke best 
ooking stalks on the ridge, and root out the young potatoes with 
their fingers, then turn back the mould that they may injure the 
growth as little as possible." Thcfre were several small farmers 
and cottiers in the room, scarcely one of whom was not pres- 
sing on us some instance of his own neighbours, who would 
gladly have promised 305. for the meal, but could give no secu- 
rity for its re-payment. One of them, Michael Sweeney, says, 
" A neighbour of mine was distressed for provisions this year ; 
he tried to borrow meal, and he offered to pass his note for any 
price, but was poor, and could give no security but his own ; at 
length the priest gave his word for him to the miller, but when 
he went to the miller the meal was gone : I know that for two 
days he had not as much food as he ought to eat at a meal, 
When he was disappointed of the meal^ a neighbour lent him a 
shilling ; it was only last week he was able to pay that shilling, 
by cutting the grass from the sides of his potato furrow and 
selling it for hay ; when the shilling was out, he tried the pota- 
tpes ; I was with him when he was dicing them, and I declare 
to you they were scarcely as big as hazTe nuts; it was only 
hunger could see them on the stalks. I do not think his case 
was singular at all, for I know there were people in the parish 
had a better right to be in want than he." 

Rev. Mr. Potter, though he cannot vouch for each particular 
case, says, *^ That from what he knows of the distress that pre- 
vailed before the new crop of potatoes came in^ he belierea tnem 
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^ to be perfectly credible ; and wishes to add, in order to show 
that this distress does not prevail for want of resources in the 
parish, .that as much potatoes were sent in from it, for sale to 
VVestport, in this as any ordinary summer/' 

Bev. Mr. Gibbons, though not present at this day's exami- 
nation, told us yesterclay in connexion with this subject, that the 
fpreatest anxiety prevails among his people to learn whether any 
ehanges are in progress that are likely to better their condi- 
tion ; jn the words of one of themselves, ^^ Js the Government 
doing anything for us, or will we be better off next year t^an we 
are ^s? " They always apply to him, as he gets the only newjB- 
rpaper that oomes into the parisL ^^ When I can tell them the 
.<3U)i^vernment is thinking of them," he says, ^' I send them away 
Jiappy and contented : this inquiry has given them great hopes. 
God grant that they may be not disappomted !" 

COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

« 

Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq., W. T. M*Cullagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILLENVOY AND GAMMA — BARONY OF ATHLONE. 

Pjbbsons who attended the Examination. — John Bjrrney esq. ; Rev. Patrick 

Conniff, Catholic curate ; Thomas Coniton, labourer ; Mr. James Elliott, 

miller ; Mr. John Finnem, general shopkeeper ; Rev. J. Fitzgerald, CathcAic 

rector; Matthew Kelly, weaver; Mr. Michael Kelly, farmer; Thomas Kenny, 

laboiuer ; John E. Mapother, esq. ; James Rattigan, beggar. 

Kenny says, ^^ I am not out of work at present : but we are 
out of work all the year through, for all the ^ood it does us." 
During the periods when they are out of work, they must sell 
the egg to buy the salt. 

There are no instances in this parish of women being aban- 
doned by their husbands. There are five months in the year, 
May, June, November, December, and January, during which 
there is no work at all; hundreds would be glad to work at those 
periods for 5d, a day, without diet 

Credit is a most common and most ruinous system. Every 
advantage is taken of the wants and necessities or the poor man ; 
and when the potatoes are out in summer, and his wife and 
children look in his face for food, he will promise anything to 
whoever will give him trust. Coniton mentions his own case : 
*• In last June I got 1 cwt. of meal ; I promised to pay I6s. at 
October for it. The price of the best meal in the market at the 
time was &. 6d. a cwt I know twenty men in my own parish 
who bought at the same rate." 

To the question, ^^ Could a labouring man lay by^gainst the 
time of scarcity of work ? " 

Mr. Elliot answered, ^^ From an extensive experience, I feel 
perfectly confident in saying, that wages or profits of the im- 
mense majority of the iigricultural population are wholly inade- 
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qnate for the supply of their present wantSy and conseqneaitfy 
insufficient for any purpose of saving. A respectable Bum in 
my own neighbourhood has a horse and two cows, and, to use 
the phrase of the people, ^ has not a coat to his back f and he 
is a man,, compared with hundreds of heads of fiunilies in tiie 
district, considered well to do,, and a hard-working fellow." 

Matthew Kelly stated that he was reared a weaver ; has a 
loom still, but can obtain hardly any work. 

** About 18 years ago could earn 2«. or 2«. 6d* a day, every 
day in the year, by weaving linen or woollens : I had those 
wages for five or six years. From that to this I went do^n^ 
ahead. Knows men who formerly had looms in the parish ; tSme 
are now about 25, and they are all of them old men, who can 
turn their hands to nothing else. Eightpence is the most I have 
been able to turn any day wese ten years. No flannels or frizes 
made now at all, since the rise of the price of wool during the 
last two years ; very little linen made now for sale out of the 

{)arish. If it was not for what is wove for private people, the 
ooms that are yet in it mieht go, like the rest, for firing. There 
is no flax sown in this neighbourhood now, except what is neces- 
sary for home use. Thmks there may be three months' work 
still for the 25 weavers, at Qd. a day ; but they are fallen short of 
their speed, and each requires the assistance of a man or boy, 
and you must take his share out of the poor old man'li wa^es. 
"The linen season is from May till August. The time was when 
I never wanted milk for myself or my family ; I have not been 
able to have it, except once or twice, since last May twelve- 
month, and I know that the third cow is not in many a village 
now." 

PARISH OF MOORE — BARONY OP MOYCARNON. 

Persons who attenokd the Examination. — Rev. J. Anderson, Protestant 
rector of Moore ; Michael Callanan, smith ; William Clements, weaver ; 
Bryan ConoUy, labourer ; Patrick Dolan, labourer ; Patrick lilynn, mason ; 
Thomas Harrison, dyer ; Mr. John Kelly, farmer ; Patrick Kelly» small fiurmer ; 
John Kilkenny, bailiff on Mr. St. George's estate ; Alexander Lowrie, esq., 
chief constable of police, Ballydaniel ; Rev. J. M'Aveely, Catholic rector of 
Moore ; J. M'Namara, weaver, Mr. James Miller, shopkeeper ; Patrick 
Mitchell, beggar ; William Murray, miller ; Thomas Power, esq. J. P. Faity; 
Laurence Watson, farmer and appraiser. 

A carpenter who lives in a neighbouring parish, and is a &ir 
specimen of a considerable class, formerly had full work without 
leaving his house to look for it ; now can get little or no work 
to do. Through the decline of business, he has not got six 
weeks* work, putting all the odd days togetther, since November 
last. It is Friday now, instead of Christmasday. He had meat 
twice a week then ; he does have none now : a sup of milk 
would, in these times, be doing well. The decent ftiAily 
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wlio are in real mieery, and soffering hard from privation, fisel 
a spirit in themselves that keeps them from asking diarity* The 
beggar goes to every one ; but the poor housekeeper will not go 
to any one but the land, and this is a thinly-peopled part of the 
country. My wife has sent during the last year assistance (chiefly 
meal and potatoes) to widows and the families of con-acre men, 
none of whom ever asked me for help, and none of whom, I 
believe, could, during the scarce time of the year, have pro- 
looged existence without relief. 

There are only two instances recollected of men desertii^ 
ilieir wives and mnilies ; one was a labourer, and the other a 
tradesman : both went to America. 

Poverty drives persons into many crimes which they other- 
wise would not hare been guilty of. 

When they purchase meal and are riven long credit, they 
generally engage to pay 23. 6d. more l£an the market price at 
the time. Being continually in debt makes a man heedless ; it 
beats down 'his spirit, and would cause him gladly to embrace 
the opportunity of going into the institution for the parish. — 
'\Murray.) — Patrick Mitchell, a beggarman, says, ^* I am 40 
years of age, and have a wife and two children; I support 
myself and them, and also my wife's sister, who is blind and 
foolish, by begging, and by collecting rags and selling them. I 
sometimes give tape and pins in exchajige ; but I can never 
obtain as much for what I collect in a day as would buy myself 
alone enough of food to keep the life in me. My wife begs, 
and the people seldom refuse when they see the poor object that 
she leads about with her. We get more pne day than we would 
get another ; sometimes, of a wet day, we would get little or 
nothing, and other days we get a stone of potatoes : may be, 
we would not get 2d. in a whole fortnight. It is only when a 
man is coming home from a good market that he would chance 
to give a trifle of money to a poor person. When we go beg at 
a gentleman's house, it is always Uie wife that asks relief, and 
the answer is frequently, ^ Go from the door, woman ! what do 
you want here ? why do you annoy us in this manner ?' The 
£urmers are kindlier by far : it is the humble sort, that live on 
the road side, that are really good to us ; but half the gentry, 
• God help them ! have no Christianity in them at all. 

'* My &ther was a pensioner ; while he lived we had a sort 
of comfort After my father died, I married, that I might have 
somebody near me to hand me a cup of cold water when I would 
be in sickness or grief : my wife left her service to marry me. 
. Neither of us had either land or money, so we were forced to 
shift about from place to place, I selling rags and she begging. 
When the wife's mother died, we took charge of the sister ; and 
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the people eompaaoioiiate her so miich» tbat ibe lieipe tlie Sunilf 
io live and take care of her.'' 

As an illusUratioii of the want of accurate information amongst 
4he poor class upon subjects the most intimately connected 
^th their wants, and as an instanoe of the numberless vexadons 
and disappointments every effort they make to relieve thene- 
^elves is attended with, the following observation is given : — 
'^ In the month of July, 1833, I passied on the road upwards of 
200 men, going from the county of IS^yo to England for harvest 
work. When I was returning from Athlone in the ev^ening, I 
met the people again ; they were engaged in debating whether 
they should proceed on their journey or return home. In a short 
time they unanimously determined to go back^ in consequence 
of some vague report that had been carried by a few ignorant 
men, who probably believed all they told, that the cholera was 
depopulating England, ajod that it would be madness to 
venture onwards. For my part, I did not give full credit to the 
story at the time, and I suppose they think now that they were 
misinformed ; but there was no way for the mistake to be cor- 
rected then. We never see as much as a newspaper here, except 
an old one that may be obtained from the servants of the gentry, 
and there are only a few of those in the neighbourhood." — 
( 71 Macnamara. ) 

COUNTY SLI60. 
Examinations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Fljnn, Esq. 

PARISH OF ACHONRY — BARONY OF LENEY. 

Persons who attended the Exaahnation — Rev. James Callaghan, Catliolic 
curate ; Patrick Cuinan, labourer ; Mr. Hugh Gray, farmer ; Rev. James 
M*Hugh, parish priest ; Rev. George Thornton Maustin, parish curate ; Blr. 
Denis O'Connor, farmer; James Robinson, weaver; Rev. William Tyndall, 
parish priest. 

Hugh Gray, farmer, says, " The periods of the year at which 
a portion of the labourers are without work, are from December 
to March ; in June, July, and part of August. For six months 
the labourers do not get more than three days' work in the 
week, and during the remaining six months they get scarcely 
any employment Every man has a plot of ground, or con- 
acre. Some get as much ground as they can manure ; but they 
have no mode of getting manure but by purchasing the sea- 
weed from those poor people who rent the right of col- 
lecting it with their farms ; they pay \l. \Qs. for as much as will 
manure half an acre." 

The poorer people are, the earlier they marry; generally 
they are from 20 to 22, and often younger. Those who have 
anything will not marry without some fortune equal to their own 
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aieans ; often people go to be married and hare not the mtit'^ 
riage-money. A great cause of early marriages amongst the 
fiirmers is, that M^hen a man gets in arrear he will give np the 
fiurm to his son, if he can get a girl in marriage who has saved & 
fitw pounds, and thus he will get out of the temporary difficulty. 

TOWN OF BALLYMOAT — ^BARONY OP CORRAN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. P. Coogan, Bbopke«per; 
Bridget Cummayne, widow ; James Davy, labourer ; Robert King Duke, 
esq. ; John Finn, labourer ; Rev. John Grarrett, vicar ; Bartholomew M*Kit- 
trick> land . agent ; Martin Keen, small farmer ; Dr. Longheed, dispensary 
iuxgeon ; Charles Milmo, farmer ; B. Morissey, labourer ; Rev. R. O'Kean, 
parish priest ; Robert Orr, farmer ; Michael Price, labourer. 

The periods of the year at which the labourers are almost 
entirely unemployed, are June and July, the time between 
sowing and reaping*; and December, January and February, 
from the digging of the potatoes to the beginning of the spring 
work. John Scanlan says, ^^ I live in a village in which there 
are nineteen farmers. There are twenty-three families besides^ 
who have no ground, and are depending on the wages they can 
get from us. We cannot give them more than four weeks' work 
in the year; they strive to have some con-acre besides.'' 

To the question, whether when out of work they subsisted by 
begging ? he answered, ^^ It is a general custom, every man 
must at some time expect it." John Scanlan said, ^' I have a 
brother who lived next door to me ; he had seven in family, 
besides himself and wife ; he left the place, as he was loth to 
beg in his own country ; he is now at work in a distant part of 
the country, and his family are begging." Dr. Longheed said, 
*' I knew that man." Another man said, " 1 was last winter at 
work till Chrismas for 6d. a day, without meat or drink. I took 
sick then of a pleurisy, from hard work and cold. I was seven 
weeks and I did not do a turn of work. I am rejected 
upon that work now, though I am well, as they do not think 
me strong enough, and there are many stronger men to be had. 
I had a son twenty-two years old, he died last September : he 
got sick while turning out clay in a basket on his back to manure 
ab(^; but that we are all doing." And Dr. Longheed adds, 
^' I attended that man, and am sure he died of hardship, bad 
food and cold. I knew he could not live the moment I saw him, 
as his frame was worn out with exhaustion." Mr. Cogan says, 
^' Turning out clay on men's backs is a general thing here ; not 
that the bi^ is too soft, but because they have neither horses or 
asses to do it with." The same man further states, ^^ I have 
about twenty perches of land and a house for SZ. a year. I had 
a lock of oats on it this year, which produced ^23^." What did 
you do with the money ? ^^ I buried my son with it. I have 
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a rood and 17 perches of oon-acre ; for it I am to pay 82^ 2s. I 

will not get the potatoes out of it till I can pay the money. I 
have a daughter at service. I expect to get IL from her, and 
may be earn something myself. I will get as much of the 
potatoes to live on during tlie winter as I can pay for, and would 
perhaps get some one to join me in a note, and will thus perhaps 
get the entire. I will pay the whole by next spring work if I 
can ; if not, I must leave some unpaid. We psdd the con-acre 
rent last year by labour, and I was so supported while I was 
sick ; but my boy is now dead, and I have no help. I would 
be glad to work for my food radier than be idle*'' 

Some get credit when their own provisions are nm out 
James Davy says, ^^ If a man can get a sufficient mark to j<Hn 
him in a note, they will give him credit ; if not, he may starve. 
If the meal is in the market I0«. a cwt, they charge 15«, I 
paid 8s, advance for three months' credit." 

The most destitute are the most reckless in contracting 
marriages. Dr. Longheed says, '^ Certainly they are ; to my 
own knowledge very young couples in this neighbourhood oR/ea 
marry, under a beliei that nothing can render their situation 
worse. I frequently attempt to shew them the folly of their 
conduct ; but uieir general answer is, either that they trust in 
God, or that they can but go out ; by which they mean, that 
they can but beg." 



PROVINCE OF LEINSTER — COUNTY CARLOW. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, E»q. 

UNION OF AGHADE AND BALLIN — BARONY OF FORTH. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. George Dawsoa, impro- 
priate curate of Aghade, and vicar of Ballin ; Rev. William Kinsela, parish 
priest of Ballin; Mr. Michael Lenon, miller and farmer; Mr. Thomas 
Tomlinson, farmer. 

From December to February, and during the months of June 
and July, there ceases to be any employment, even for the able- 
bodied and willing labourer: at those periods he is often reduced 
to a single meal in the course of the day. Some are enabled to 
meet the difficulty better who possess a small portion of ground, 
and have contrived to reserve a supply of potatoes. There exists 
no fund to which they can have recourse. 

Begging they appeal to with the greatest reluctance^ and 
always in secret ; yet they have hardly any other alternative : as 
their distress is to a certam degree but temporary, it rarely has 
the effect of inducing prostitution in the women of their fiunilies. 
There are one or two instances, however, where men, under 
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the pressure of distress, hare abandoned their fianilies, and 
not since been heard o£ Their families now are confirmed 
mendicants. 

The petty robberies of pojtatoes which frequently are com- 
mitted, arise altogether from destitution and want, not from 
immoral feeling, and never to procure their being sent to prison 
for food. Outrages against the person, caused by starvation, are 
unknown. 

Formerly those who were out of work found persons who 
supplied them on credit with food and other necessanes, and made 
large profits from the higli price at which they sold each article, 
always higfher than tlie market price. At present the difficulty 
of procuring employment is so great, that even this dubious 
advantage no longer exists. Few are so fortunate as to have 
work four days in the week, at Sd. or lOd. a day, without diet, 
or 6^. a day, with two meals of potatoes. 

Nothing but the general prevalence of great scarcity and 
distress has ever moved the gentry to employ more labourers 
than they stood in need of ; through charitable motives such a 
thing has never occurred on absentiee property. Mr. Lenon has 
occasionally done so at a positive loss to himself. No kind of 
labour-rate has ever been in operation. The poorer a person is, 
the earlier he is observed to marry. Mr. Lenon knows a young 
couple, each under 20 years of age, who got married about two 
months ago, though totally destitute of an abode or any mean's 
of subsistence. Mr. Kinsehi considers that the proneness to marry 
is in proportion to the destitution of the parties, as they feel 
that no step can plunge them much deeper in misery and want ; 
they are, therefore, reckless of whatever consequences they 
may bring on themselves or their offspring. This opinion is 
much confirmed by the decidedly greater caution and hesitation 
evinced by those whose circumstances are easy previous to their 
entering into the married state ; they feel that they have what 
suffices for their own wants, and if they possess no more, they 
are slow and unwilling to diminish what falls to their share. 

COUNTY CABLOW. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nagent Vaughan, Esq. 

PARISH OF CARLOW — BARONY OF CARLOW. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Captain James Battersby, magis- 
tratSy chief constable of police ; Rev. Mr. Blood, Presbyterian clergyman ; Mr. 
Robert Browne, secretary to the grand jury ; Mr. E. Butler, magistrate ; 
Michael Byrne, 1 1 years in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer ; Mr. John 
Coffee, maltster and brewer i Thomas Cox, esq. distiller and merchant ; Rev« 
Miehael Dwyer, R.C. curate ; Mr. Samuel Haughton, general merchant and 

2 r 
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ttorekeq>er ; Mr. T. Haughton, magistrAte ; Adam Jackson, esq. ; 8t8ifa|^ 
Johnson, baker ; Robert Kenna, labourer, in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer;- 
Robert Lawlor, grocer; Joseph Lynch, Working carpenter and builder; Mr. 
Francis Montgomery, apothecary; Right Rev. Dr. Nolan, R.C. bishop; Mn 
. Meade Nesbitt Stone, physician ; Kev. George Vernon, rector of the parish. 

The seasons when the labourers are out of employment are, 
the month of December, and from the beginning of June to the 
end of August. There is never more than one third of the 
labourers in constant employment, and in the unemployed 
season there are at least 500 out of work, many of whom do 
not get two days of it in the month. Dr. Nolan says, " I know 
an able-bodied labourer who for six weeks was coniBned from 
want of clothes, though there was work to be had at the time, 
during which period every article of clothing he had was pawned." 
Lynch says, " I think the able-bodied never resort to begging 
when they can get food ; as an instance, I had some employed 
last week up to the arm-pits in water : they were so anxious to 
work, that my feelings would not allow me to discharge them, though 
I had no work for them ; I desired another person to discharge 
them." A labourer of 50 years of age can scarcely get a day's 
work. During these periods they have sometimes only one 
meal a day. Byrne says, " I know a man of the name of 
Lawrence Brennan, who for six weeks past has but one meal a 
day, and scarcely that same, and this is very common. In the 
mean time the wife and children are obliged to beg ; they must 
either do that or worse." Byrne and Kenna state, " Every 
morning during the half hour we are at our breakfast, there are 
five or six persons at our door looking for food." By these 
means whole families have become mendicants, and continued so 
for life, except in a few cases, where the boys enlisted, tliere 
being an objection to employ them when known to beg for any 
length of time. In this parish there are no instances of the 
husband deserting the family on account of destitution; but in 
an adjoining parish one instance was told by Byrne to have 
occurred : a man deserted his family, a wife and four children, 
about four years ago ; be could not get employment, and could 
not bear to see them starving around him ; he had been indus- 
trious ; the family became beggars. 

They do not commit offences for the purpose of being sent to 
gaol, where they would get food ; they prefer begging. But 
Mr. Butler states, he has heard a woman exclaim from the dock, 
when acquitted, " she would rather go back to prison, as she 
had no means of support," 

Mr. Jackson knows instances of four females coming out of 
prison who were sheltered, and work provided for them by a 
society of ladies ; but one by one they left it, and the patronesses 
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obliged to give up the establishment The poor have been 
known to attack bakers' shops, and boats with provisions, in 
times of great scarcity and distress. 

Half the petty thefts are from distress. " Many," says Mr. 
Butler, " have been brought before me, as a magistrate, under 
such circhmstances. It is to us all a matter of wonder, how 
they bear their situation with half the patience they do.** 
Kenna states, there were five stone of potatoes stolen from him 
to-day ; five barrels of potatoes have been taken from the same 
cause in one night; and Kenna observes, " My cow has been 
often milked in the night to rear the children." 

Byrne and Kenna say, " If, under such circumstances, they 
took half what we possess in the world, we would not prosecute. 
They have not committed outrages, though left most destitute. 

All the witnesses agreed, that without doubt the amount of 
evil thus created and propagated was greater than any that would 
arise from giving them a direct support. 

They get credit in town from hucksters, and from millers and 
farmers in the country, frequently at an advance of fifty per 
cent, on oatmeal, thus being kept in debt and rendered reckless. 
" We have known," says Kenna and Byrne, " five or six under 
such circumstances sent to gaol, their wives and children begging, 
and themselves, when liberated, destitute and reckless." 

There never was a labour-rate in operation in the parish. Mr. 
Butler knew one instance of a landed proprietor employing 
more labourers than he required actually ; but, on the contrary, 
Lynch, Byrne and Kenna say, if the landed proprietors had 
one more than they wanted, they would discharge him. All the 
witnesses agree that a labourer's wages will not enable him to 
lay up a provision for the time when work is not to be had. 

The poorest class marry earliest If they waited for means 
to support a family they could never marry ; the more wretched 
they are, the more inclined to marry ; even the beggars inter- 
marry among themselves. 

COUNTY KILDARE. 
Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq. 

PARISH OF NAAS AND OSBERSTOWN — BARONY OF NORTH NAAS. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Very Rev. Dean Burgh; Mr. 
James Byroe ; John Clarke, esq. sub-inspector of police ; Simon Cullen, 
labourer; William Corcoran, labourer; Mr. Patrick Currie; John Currin, 
esq. ; Rev. Mr. Doyle, P. P. ; Mr. Pat Farrell,7armer and general dealer ; Mr. 
Richard Finamore ; Mr. James Fitzpatrick ; James Flanagan, labourer; 
William P. Gahagan, M.D. ; Michael Gaul, labourer ; William^ Goodwin, esq. ; 
Mr. Thomas Hardy; Mr. Edward Haydon; Robert Hayes, M.D., church- 
warden ; Rev. Mr. Hume, Roman Catholic curate ; Mr. Owen Lalor ; Mr. 
John Louton, shopkeeper ; Peter Lyons, esq. ; John Magrath, farmer of five 
and a half acres ; Mr. Felix Mirna, huckster; William Murphy, mendicant^ 
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Andraw Neai, labourer; Edward Ned, kboarer; Bmr, Bdnvard QMigt 
Parker, curate of Naas ; John Rutherford, esq. ; John Stanley* labourer ; Major 
Tandy, chief magbtrate ofpolice ; Michael Toole, former of dz and a half acres; 
Mr. William Tracy ; Mr. WUliamWilMm ; Patxidc Waldi, eaq. di^enaaiy dociar. 

From the Ist of November to the middle of April, and the 
months of June, July and August, are the periods when 
labourers are without employment, during which time they are 
reduced to fewer meals, and sometimes obliged to eat the 
** pressagh" weed. The Rev. Mr, Parker states, ** During the 
month of August last, employment was so scarce, and pro?i« 
sions so dear, that in order to prevent actual starvation, I made 
a subscription to buy meal ; and on making an investifi^tion I 
found there were 317 families of labourers, amounting in all to 
1,600 persons, out of employment, who would have died^ but 
for the relief they then received." 

The lack of employment here is attributed by Captiun Con- 
nor, and all concur in his views, to the following causes : 

1st. The ground that was formerly cultivated is now turned to 
grazing. 

2d. The introduction of tlie Scotch plough, that is in very 
general use here, which with two horses does as much work as 
20 men can do. 

3d. The very high rents extracted from the farmers, and the 
very low price of agricultural produce, render them unable to 
employ the requisite number of labourers to till the ground pro- 

perly. 

John Stanley states, " We can get no employment at all in 
winter ; the potatoes are mostly all set with the plough, and dug 
with It ; and when the young men are idle, how can it be ex- 
pected the old ones will get work ?" 

William Corcoran adds to Stanley's statement, " And we are 
often obliged to eat the ' pressagh' when the blossom is on it 
(that is, when it is thought most unwholesome). I declare to 
my God, I know several men who never tasted food for 48 
hours." 

The Rev.Mr. Parker observes, that it was during this period he 
gave out meal; and in order to relieve, he intended to give it at half 
price ; but if a halfpenny would purchase a pottle, they had it not 

Andrew Neill, a labourer, states, " I myself fasted for 24 
hours last summer, in order to relieve a man of the name of 
Kempton, a labourer, who had a wife and seven children ; I 
knew them not to have anything but five or six potatoes from 
one day to another ; I thought it bad to see the children want- 
ing, and I did without it myself to give it to them." 

When labourers are out of employment, their wives and fami- 
lies are driven to begging, or go collecting vi^eeds or anything 
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%o^ keep life together ; sometimes the women of the femily are 
even driven to prostitution ; and families are occasionally aban- 
doned by men out of work, who cannot bear to see them starve. 
The Rev. Mr. Parker states, that there are more confirmed des- 
perate beggars in this town than in any town in Ireland. The 
way he accounts for it is this : it is a great thoroughfare for 
coaches; besides, the Connaught labourers comins' through to 
eot the harvest, and working so much under the wages of 
common labourers, create a surplus, and are the means of 
flirowing out of employment a great number of the resident 
labourers, whose wives and children are of course obliged to beg 
for their support Mr. Hardy states, ^^ During the cholera I 
Wbb going along the road, and saw a woman lying in a ditch 
with six children round her ; I gave her a drink of water and had 
her removed to the fever hospital, where she died in three days ; 
this woman I knew had been abandoned by her husband, he not 
being able to get work, and not having the heart to see his 
fiunily famishing." 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence to find able-bodied persons 
committing trifling offences for the purpose of being sent to 
gaol, and getting food and shelter there, and of course must 
mix with the worst characters, and suffer by contamination with 
their vices. 

Captain Connor states, " During seasons of great want, when 
any provisions are stolen, the magistrates direct the police to go to 
the houses of those labourers whose destitution is well known, 
and the provisions, if not discovered within the house, are always 
secreted near it." 

Pat Byrne, now a labourer, formerly a farmer of 60 acres, 
says, " I have often stolen potatoes from my mother, in order to 
give them to men whose families I knew to be starving." 

Mr. Louton states, " I consider the want of employment, and 
consequent distress, to be productive of most serious evils to 
society ; on a market-day I see the children of men whom I 
knew to be decent and industrious, cribbing a potato from one, 
and straw from another, and so on ; they are driven to it by 
misery." 

. The labourers used formerly to get credit from the farmers for 
provisions ; but credit is now very limited, because employment 
is so precarious ; when it does take place, however, the provi- 
sions are always given at a price far higher than the market- 
price. 

More labourers than are absolutely wanted are never em- 
ployed by any one here, nor has a labour-rate ever been in 
operation in this parish* It was deemed utterly impossible for a 
labourer, all circumstances considered, to lay by any provision 
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for a time of non-employment Mr. Fitspatrick states,/^! 
know a man of the name of Grogan, who works in harvest for 
me ; I know him to beg^ in winter and other timesy when he can 

get no work," 

Mr. Lalor, on remarking that labourers when out of employ- 
ment generally have a garden of potatoes to live upon, was 
replied to by Mr. Finamore, who remarked, ** The garden of 
potatoes would not pay its rent, not to say anything of the labont 
expended on it." Patrick Byrne, being asked the cause of hit 
downfall, states, ^^ My first ^ take ' was 1/. Ss. per acre, and 
when my lease was out, my landlord raised my second take to 
2Z. 5s, 6i/. ; I should either promise to pay it or quit at once. 
As I was loth to leave the place I was born and reared in, I 
strove to stay and keep the roof over my poor mother's head ; 
however, with all our industry and hard work, what was not in 
the land could not be taken out of it ; we could not pay the rent, 
so of course, we were put out. The old woman, however, went 
to the landlord, and told him he got all the produce that came 
off the land ; that he knew very well he got the very corn after 
it was cut, drawn away by his own carts and horses ; that the 
cows we reared went to pay the rent ; all would not do ; and 
the only answer she got was, that the ground was his, and the 
money her's, and as she could not pay the rent he fixed on it, 
she should go somewhere else. She is now seventy years of 
age, sir, and it is hard to see her depending on my labour, par- 
ticularly when I can scarcely get any." 

It is not remarked that one class marries sooner than another : 
but it is supposed that the poorer they are, the more inclined to 
marry ; those who have anything being very careful of it. The 
clergy always encourage marriage, in cases of previous con- 
nection. 

PARISH OF RATHANGAN — BARONY OF OPHALY, WEST. 

Peasons who attended the Examination — Rev. Mr. Bourne, Protestant 
rector ; Rev. Mr. Brenan, parish priest ; Michael Byrne, labourer ; Mr. James 
Dixon, farmer ; Dr. William Godfrey Dyas ; Peter Ennis, farmer ; Mr. John 
Pagan, huckster; Mr. John Farrell, baker and farmer; Robert Fitzgerald, 
esq. J. P. ; Rev. Patrick Fitzpatrick, Roman Catholic curate ; Dr. James 
P'itzimons, M.D. ; William Flood, farmer; Mr. William Gardener, huckster ; 
William Gore, labourer and small farmer ; Patrick Gorman, mason ; Right Hon. 
Lord Herberton ; Mr. James Hynes, farmer; Owen Kavanagh, labourer; 
William Kavanagh, farmer ; Mr. Thomas Kelly, large farmer ; Joseph Lee» 
blacksmith and publican ; Pat Lee, farmer ; Mr. James M*Kenna, parochial 
schoolmaster; Mr. Pat Malone, butcher; Mr. Michael Mylod, farmer and 
innkeeper ; George Pirn, esq. J. P. ; Edwavd S. Townsend, esq. chief constable 
of police. 

The periods of the year when the labourers are out of work 
are from 1st December to the end of March, as well as from the 
middle of May to the middle of July, during which time they 
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lire often redaced to one meal. Byrne states, ^ We might be 
employed in the morning, and broke in two hours, if there was 
sign of rain ; and if you are not noted as a good labourer in the 
busiest season of the year, you may be left in the streets for a 
month together, without any one asKing what brought you there ; 
and I know many labourers who, except for the ^ pressagh' that 
grows in the field, would be lost entirely." Mr. George Pim 
states, ^^ Last spring there was a meeting of the inhabitants to 
relieve the poor, and several unemployed labourers came forward 
and stated they had not tasted food for 24 hours ; and I am sure, 
in such periods, many get up in the morning not knowing where 
to look for a potato during the day." 

The Rev. Mr. Bourne : " About the year 1826 upwards of 
.50 families were turned out of their small holdings and driven 
to live by the roadside in miserable huts. The husbands of 10 
or 1 2 women abandoned them ; they were all young men, and 
supposed to have embarked for America." Dr. Fitzsimon states, 
** I have this day attended an unfortunate female who has three 
children, one of whom was by her first marriage ; last spring her 
present husband abandoned her, first having disposed of every 
article he possessed to defray his passage, as is supposed, to 
America." 

There are many instances of their being driven to begging, 
bnt it is agreed on all hands they would be next starving before 
they would do so. Mr. Townsend remarks " I remember the 
time when a labouring man would as soon be accused of a capital 
crime as of begging; but now, from want of employment, they 
think nothing of it." 

They seldom can get credit. Gorman says, " Faith, we 
would not get it; there is little chance of paying it back.'* 
Whenever they do get credit, it is at an advance of from 40 to 
50 per cent, and this, beyond a doubt, keeps them in debt; 
**from which," Mr. Townsend says, " it must be a very fortuitous 
drcumstance that can set him free. I was present, some time ago, 
when a farmer was settling his accounts with his labourers, 13 in 
number, and there was not one that was not in debt to him, 
incurred in summer for provisions given by him, and they seemed 
very well pleased at it, as it ensured them work during the 
winter." William Gore says, " Last summer one man whom 
I knew, neither himself nor his family tasted food for 24 hours, 
and I knew him the next day obliged to give his note for a 
guinea for lbs. worth of meal." Mr. Fagan and Mr. Malone 
state, ^^ It is a general custom to give the labourers their day's 
wages at breakfast-hour, because it is well known, if they do 
not, they will be weak and not able to work the day out, as they 
have no means of getting their breakfasts." Mr. Malone states. 
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*^ I was Uiis morninf obliged to employ two men whom I nw 
going home dejectedfrom the market square^ (where they wait 
for employment,) because I knew, if I did no^ they could not 
get their breakfasts." When asked if the labourers could by 
by for the time of non-employment, Kavanagh says, ^' How 
could their wages do that? Now the potatoes are dug out, may 
be I would not get a day's work to the middle of A&rch ; and 
sure, except the farmers were kind to us, what would become of 
us? But, thank God, they are very generous I" 

The Rev. Mr. Brennan states, ^^ it would make your blood 
run cold to hear the tales of woe and misery that are told me ia 
my confessional ; that the hardships the poor bear are beyond 
endurance." Here the reverend gentleman got excited at the 
recollection of some of these scenes, and remarked, ^^They 
attribute all the midnight murders and assassinations in this 
country to political causes ; but, sir, I tell you, and am ready to 
swear, if necessary, that poverty and destitution are at the root 
One instance, sir, Til tell you, that of a decent farmer's wife, 
her children, kindly reared and respectably brought up, driven 
out of their holding, without a roof to put their heads under : 
some one built them a wretched hut by the roadside, which 
covered them for 45 nights. Her son, a young man, came to 
me when he heard it, and in a state bordering on distraction 
said to me, " What am I told, sir ? am I to live and see those 
things ? " Mr. Brennan further states, " that in the month of 
July many labourers, who were out of employment, were thrown 
into such a state of destitution, that they became quite reckless, 
and asked my advice how they were to act, saying they could not 
bear up under such misery, and were determined not to submit 
to it any longer." A mason's wages are 2s. 6d. per day ; but 
Gorman states, " I was 13 weeks witliout employment, and often 
went to bed without any meal in the day at all ; and so much did 
it work upon my mind, that I fell sick." (This was corroborated 
by the curate and dispensary surgeon, who were present) "I 
often did not care if the ground opened and swallowed me, and 
that's more than any one heard out of my mouth before. I would 
willingly turn to any part of the land that I would get employ- 
ment ; but this moment I don't know what or where to turn for 
employment, and often, if a penny would get a dinner for my 
wife and children, I could not get it From the fair anxiety of 
mind, many Is the night I do not sleep a wink, thinking on my 
destitution ; and often, from weakness, my wife is not able to 
leave the spot she sits in. What is to become of us, I do not 
know !"* 

* Every one present states that tliis man was never seen drunk, and all agreed 
in giving him an excellent character. 
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Mr. M^Kenna remarks, " I am schoolmaster of the Male 
National School : the average number of pnpils is 40 per day. 
My salary fro^n public grant is only lOl per annum, the 
remainder of my support depending on the weekly collections of 
Irf. each from the parents of the children ; but such has been the 
distress and poverty of the peoplfe, that during the last 10 months 
1 have only received 9^. 6d. among them all ; and I declare most 
solemnly, that last Sunday my wife, myself, and my two children, 
dined off the mere dry potato. Who can wonder at ignorant 
people in such a state joining Whiteboys, or other such illegal 
'Msociations ? and but for the education I have been fortunate 
enough to receive, my miseries might hare driven me to such 

ndS. 

All agreed that, although one class does not marry earlier than 
liDother, the reckless are the most inclined to contract early and 
improvident marriages. 

COUNTY LONGFORD. 
Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; Wilson Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF ABBEYSHRULE, INCLUDING TOWN OF BALLYMAHON.-^ 

BARONY OF RATHCLINE. 

Persons who 4TTended the Examination. — John Casey, cottier; Hugh 

Doogan, small Ujrmer (10 acres); Captain Graham, magistrate ; Mr. Johnston, 

-an extensive farmtT; Rev. Mr. M'Cann, parish priest; Rev. Mr. Maguira, 

- vector ; Rev. Mr. Moffett, Protestant curate of an adjoining parish, and a 

. magistrate residing in the town of Ballymahon ; Mr. Edward Rooney, a 

general merchant; Michael Rourke, labourer. 

According to the evidence given by the Rev. Mr. M^Cann, 
CSapt. Graham, and Mr. Rooney, there is not employment for a 
fourth part of the labourers belonging to the parish between the 
months of September and March, and again during the 
iBterval between the Ist of June and middle or latter end of 
August. Michael Rourke details as follows the circumstances of 
bk own mode of life^ as well as of the greater number of his 
fellow labourers : — " In winter we have a stock of con>acre 
pQtatoes, the rent of which we are enabled to pay by the sale of 
oar pig at Christmas. Some labourers belonging to the town 
ettdeavour to help out their stock by bartering herrings for 
p^toes throughout the country. In spring the con-acre pota- 
toes begin to run out, and tliough there is then a demand for 
labour, the working man must m general pay away his wages 
for foc^ just as quick as he gets them. By the time the summer 
comes toe con-acre potatoes are usually exhausted, and at the 
same time there is no employment to be had. Some few who 
are known to be honest men and good labourers, by getting 
another person to join them in a promissory note, obtain meal 
on credit at an interest of from 80 to 40 per cent> to be paid 
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for by their harvest wages. It depends entirely on the heart of 
the man that sells it whether he contents himself with a cert^n 
advance on the price, or whether he also stipulates for the 
advantage of any rise that may take place in the article before 
the time for paying for it I have known the price to have 
doubled between the day on which the meal was delivered and 
that on which it was paid for, and the labourer had to pay the 
double price in consequence of such stipulation." Upon this 
statement being made by Rourke, James Magrath, a labourer 
who was standmg by listening, observed, ^^ I got meal on credit 
last July, when it was selling at lOs. the cwt. My bargain was 
to pay 165, 6d. at Christmas, without any regard to a rise or fall 
in prices. I have no blame to the person selling it at so exor* 
bitant a profit ; if he gains largely by one, he loses by another." 
Magrath was asked whether, with the aid of such credit, a 
labourer could afford himself a sufficiency of food ? His answer 
was, " You know we will not eat plenty, nor half plenty, when we 
are paying such prices ; and moreover, he is a favoured man that 
can get credit; not one-fourth of the labourers can obtain it; 
so that we are often obliged to dig our potatoes long before they 
are half-grown." Being further asked what those do who cannot 
get credit ? he replied, " Til tell you what they do ; they go 
through the fields and gather the wild weeds. They boil tnem 
with salt, and they live on them without even a potato to eat 
along with them. I could tell you the names of those who have 
done so this summer." Others of the witnesses, viz. Mr. 
Rooney, Capt. Graham, and the Rev. Mr. M^Cann, say, ** We 
know what he (Magrath) states to be a fact We cannot say 
what number of labourers get provisions on credit this summer, ' 
but we know that nine-tenths of them would have gladly taken 
them on the terms just mentioned." There has been somewhat 
more than ordinary distress this last summer, in consequence of 
the dearth of provisions. Potatoes rose to 4^(f. a stone ; but 
they may, even in ordinary summers, be rated at S^d. If they 
were bought at l^d. at Christmas and kept over for sale, from 
the loss of weight and difficulty of keeping them, they could 
not be sold in July under Sd, There is no regular fund out of 
which the periodical distress that has been described can be in 
the least relieved. 

Under these circumstances, labourers are' in summer frequently 
driven to mendicancy as a refuge from impending starvation. 
They seldom beg at home, they go to distant places where they 
are not likely to be recognised, and there endeavour to subsist on 
charity while the season of distress continues. In connexion 
with his general observations upon the distress to which the 
labouring population are so peculiarly subject, the Rev. Mr. 
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M^Cann adds, tliat he has known at least forty instances where 
persons of the richer classes have endeavoured to take advantage 
of the great poverty of young females, and have tempted them 
by the offers of money to yield to their purposes. In only three 
cases have such practices been successful. Anothep»effect of the 
pressure of misery is, that it sometimes happens that a married 
man, driven to despair by his hopeless condition, takes the 
(extreme step of deserting his family, and absconding to America, 
leaving his wife and children with very slender means of sub- 
sistence. The individuals who have acted thus are in some 
measure excused by the witnesses, who state that they always 
leave their homes with the fixed intention of sending for their 
families whenever they shall have acquired the means to do so. 
*• I heard at one time," says Mr. Rooney, " that a labourer, 
^ho had a wife and six children, had determined to go to America, 
leaving them at home until he had earned the means of taking 
tiiem out. I succeeded several times in dissuading him from 
Ills design ; at length he stole away without acquainting me, and 
His wife and family were forced to beg. Two years after, I was 
surprised to see him entering my shop, well dressed. * Well, 
sir,' said he, * had I taken your's and my priest's advice, I had 
been hopelessly struggling with poverty still ; I can now make 
my family independent, and I am come to take them back to 
America.* He did," continues Mr. Rooney, "take them out 
with him, together with some of his nephews and nieces." The 
witnesses represent the general eagerness for emigrating to be so 
great that a family often sells its only cow to enable one of the 
members to go out, in order that, after a time, he may furnish 
the means of emigration to the rest. 

An instance has never been known of a labourer, under the 
pressure of want, committing any crime with a view to being 
sent to gaol, in order to enjoy a sufficiency of food while there. 
It has however happened, that potatoes have been rooted up in 
the early season, it is supposed by individuals in a state of 
destitution. 

A regular labour-rate has never been in operation ; but in 
dmes of peculiar distress, additional employment has been 
devised for the poor by the resident proprietors and by many 
extensive farmers. The witnesses do not know this ex{)edient 
to have been adopted on the estate of an absentee, with the 
single exception of, according to one witness, the estate of 
Lady Ross. 

There is but one opinion as to the possibility of a labourer 
laying by anything out of his wages, as a provision for the time, 
when he knows he will be unaole to earn anything. Such a 
saving is stated to be quite out of the question with the exlstliv^ 
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rate of wages. Michael Rourke, on being asked whether a 
labourer does not often drink as much as would make some ^n>» 
vision against a want of work? replied, *^ Labourers donotdrink^ 
nor cannot ; for myself, I would feel it sorely if I drank to the 
value of 6d^out of my quarter's wages." 

The Rev. Mr. M^Cann was notable to draw any distinction as 
to the greater or less prevalence of earlv or improvident matches 
among the labouring classes and those immediately above 
them. 

PARISH OF CLOONQUISB, INCLUDING TOWN OP NEWTOWNFORBBS— 

BARONY OF LONGFORD. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rer. Mr. 0*Beirae, P.P.; 
Laughlin M^Cann, clerk of petty session! ; Rev. Dr. Crawford, rector tM 
J. P. ; Mr. Farrell, considerable fanner ; Mr. Gregg, considerable iariMrs 
John Higgins, labourer ; John Keefe, labourer. 

Winter, arid June and July are the seasons when a portion of 
the labourers are out of work. A labourer in the country always 
plants some con-acre potatoes, the rent of which he is enabled to 
pay by rearing a pig, which be sells at Christmas. This nnpn 

Elies a sufficient stock for the winter, and he never considers 
imself in distress while he has enough of potatoes. In sunn 
mer both potatoes and work are scarce ; this is the season of 
distress, when it is quite common for labourers to be stinted both 
in the number and quantity of their meals. Rev. Mr. O'Briea 
knew this summer two families of labourers to remain in bed all 
day, as they said, " to stifle the hunger." They told me that 
several of their neighbours did the same. Keeife said, ^^ I have 
no regular employer, and have frequently been distressed in the 
summer months, and reduced in the number of my meals ; this 
constantly happens among my fellow-labourers. My brother 
has a large family, and was obli&^ed this summer to eat the pota- 
toes he had prepared for seed ; he must suffer for it oext 
winter. My children may occasionally go to a neighbour's 
house looking for a meal when I have not had it to give them, 
but not to my knowledge ; I would not permit them. There 
have been some summers that the labourers were not stinted in 
food ; they certainly were not one in three. There are 
some employers in the parish that give constant work to their 
labourers, and never see them want, as they either advance them 
money or give them provisions for nothing. There is no fund 
from which they can receive assistance. 

The wives and children do not beg. " If I were to fast for a 
week, and starve at the end of it, I would not let one of my 
&mily beg." — (Keeffe.) None have been known to be driven 
to mendicancy, prostitution, or abandonment of their families 
by destitution. Potatoes are often stolen under such circum- 
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Stances. "Several persons,'' said the Rev. Mr. O'Brien, " have 
privately given me money to be paid to persons from whom they 
luul stolen provisions, when they and their families were 
threatened with starvation. I hold at this moment As, 6d. given 
me for that purpose." Ii^ury to morals may result either from 
H provision or the contrary. 

Those who are without work obtain credit, and are generally 
charged at an advance of 50 per cent on the market price. This 
is paid whether provisions rise or fall ; but there is a stipulation 
besides, that if, up to the time of payment, provisions rise 
hip^her, the very highest price will be paid. " In this way," 
said Keeffe, <^ I was once obliged to pav 36^. for a hundred of 
meal, that at the time I received it might be purchased in the 
market for I6s" 

" I myself," said Dr. Crawford, " employ mere labourers than 
I require; but the practice is not general. I do not know 
an a^ent or any absentee estate authorised to do so. No labour* 
rate has been in operation. The wages of a labouring population 
could not possibly enable them to provide against a want of 
work." — " I have observed," said Mr. O'Brien, " that smaJl 
&rmers are more cautious in contracting marriages than labour* 
ers ; they wait until they can get a fortune witn the wife, and 
themselves expect something from their father. The labourer is 
more precipitate, he is readily matched, as he seeks no fortune, 
and his parent has less power to enforce providence, as he can 
bold out no expectations. When the female's character has 
suffered, the clergy always encourage marriage." 

COUNTY MSATH. 
Exaroinations taken by T. Nugent Vaughan, Esq ; Captain White. 

UNION OP CLONARO AND KILLYON-^BARONY OF UPPER MOYFENRAGH. 

PsRiONS WHO ATTBNixsD THE EXAMINATION. — Mr, ThoQias Blapkall, miller and 
former ; Mr. Matthew Cowley, small farmer ; Francis Dames, esq. J. P. ; 
Hugh Donoffhue, labourer; Patrick Downey, farmer ; Patrick Farrell, labourer ; 
Rev. Michael Flanagan, P.P. of Coddamstown ; Rev. Thomas Flood, P.P. 
of Clonard ; Mr. Patrick Gorman, farmer ; Mr. Christopher Gosteen, farmer ; 
Mr. Philip Gradyy shopkeeper ; Denis Hanagani labourer ; John Hevey, eaq. 
large holder of land j Mr. Thomas Hopkins, clerk of petty sessions ; Garrett 
Jackson, labourer ; Thomas Keever, farmer ; Mr. S. Kernan, schoolmaster ; 
Thomas Monks, labourer; Matthew Mooney, gaoler; Matthew Murray, car. 
penter ; Edward Murray, gaoler ; John H. Nai^le, esq. J. P. ; Rev. Edward 
Nixon, vicar; Mr. Chria-topher 0*Neill, shopkeeper and farmer; Rev. Mr. 
Palmer, Protestant rector of Castle Carberry ; Mr. Michael Rickard, farmer ; 
Mr. John Roche, shopkeeper; James H. Rorke, esq. J. P.; Robert Rynd, 
esq. J. P. ; Sergeant Senior, police ; Mr« George Von Freight, chief cpnstable ; 
Aathony Walsh, labourer. 

Tlie only periods in which employment is to be calculated 
on are, a month in spring, planting potatoes, a month in 
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harvest, and a month in autumn, digging potatoes ; and daring 
other times the labourers are often without one meal of potatoes 
in the day. Hugh Donohoe, a labourer, states, ^^ During Uie 
unemployed season, I know many people who cannot take food 
for twenty-four hours ; and if it was not for an odd bit the 
Almighty sends from a neighbour, would have died through the 
mere dint of starvation. There is not any regular fund out of 
which they receive assistance." 

The wife and children of the unemployed labourers are mosdy 
driven to begging, and thus are initiated into mendicancy ; and 
though the husband does not often desert them, yet Mr. Nangle 
remembers two or three cases where it has occurred. 

There are many instances of stealing from destitution. Mr. 
Flood says, " I perfectly recollect three or four instances, but 
none of outrage on persons." 

They get credit for provisions, and if from farmers or dealers, 
they generally pay from 1*. 6d. to 2^. more than market price 
for a cwt 

It is not general for the farmers or gentry to employ more 
labourers than they want ; but on two occasions of great destita- 
tion they did so, averaging two labourers additional to every 
100 acres, and this gave them all sustenance for 10 weeks, 
during which it was in operation. Mr. Hevey, an extensive 
farmer of 700 acres, states, " During the scarce seasons I took a 
number of labourers into my emplovment, and reclaimed 
draining, about twenty acres of land, however, when it was 
discovered by the landlord, he took it from me and set it to 
another." 

It is considered perfectly impossible for labourers, considering 
the calls upon them by their destitute friends and relations, to 
make a sufficient provision against a want of work. Mr. 0*Neill 
says, " I cannot tell how they manage to live at all." The eflFect 
of destitution here is described to be, that the labourer is driven 
to distraction, anxious to get ardent spirits, or any temporary 
relief from the constant thought how to provide for the day. 
The poorer classes likewise marry earlier than others, under the 
feeling that they cannot be worse ; the clergy, too, encourage it 
to prevent bastardy. 

COUNTY WESTMEATH. 
Eiraininations taken by Thomas Osier, Esq. ; James O'Flynn, Esq.* 

PARISH OF KILLUCAN. — BARONY OF FARBILL. 

Persons who attended the Examination Rev. James A lexander, rector ; Rer. 

John Curran, P. P. ; George M. T. Drought, esq. police magistrate ; Matthew 
Keeffe, farmer; David Moore, shopkeeper; Peter Purdon, esq. 

The periods of the year during which a great portion of the 
labourers are unemployed, are, the winter, and from May to 
July; daring these periods they very frequently suffer very g^eat 
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^* often starving on one meal a day." Mr. Pardon said, 
^' The winter is not the worst time, as every man has a stock of 
potatoes, which generally lasts till May ; but from that time till 
July, when the new potatoes come in, there is very great distress." 

There is no regular fund for giving relief. In some instances, 
when the labourers are so distressed, their families beg until em- 
ployment recommences. Instances of women wi£ children 
oeing deserted by their husbands are extremely rare. Instances 
have been known of persons having committed trifling offences 
for the purpose of being sent to prison, in order that they may 
obtain food and shelter. 

Those who are out of work frequently obtain provisions on 
credit, and at a price materially above the rate of the market. 
This system, Matthew Keefe said, is very injurious to the 
labourer, but he cannot do without it. 

Sometimes in very scarce seasons the gentry employ more 
labourers than they require, from a desire to relieve distress, but 
it is not a custom to do so. 

It is impossible for the labouring classes to make any provi- 
sion against a want of work. There is often a great reckless- 
ness observable among them, particularly with regard to marriage. 
Those who are most destitute marry earliest, to which, in cases 
of previous connexion, the clergy encourage them, but in no 
other case. 

PARISH OF MULTIFARNHAM. — BARONT OF CORKANREE. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Charles Browne, M. A.y 
Wilson's Hospital, Protestant clergyman ; Owen Daly, esq. magistrate ; James 
Dowling, P. P. ; Mr. James Flanagan, farmer; Mr. George Gibson, farmer ; 
Mr. Denis Kane, farmer ; Mr. Thomas Moore, farmer ; Sir Henry Percy 
Nugent, bart magistrate ; Thomas Young, Protestant curate. 

Mr. Young thought that half the labourers were unemployed 
six months in the year ; Mr. Gibson, two months ; Mr. Dowling, 
three months. They are not, however, reduced to fewer meals 
in the day, as every man has a store of potatoes. 

Their wives and children do not beg. Neither they nor their 
families have committed offences in order to be sent to prison, 
nor have they been guilty of stealing to relieve themselves from 
want, or committed outrages on person or property for that 
purpose. 

Credit is given to those who are out of work, but for this they 
pay very dear. 

Gentlemen and farmers, at seasons of particular distress, 
employ more labourers than they require. On one occasion, 
when, by the influence of Mr. Browne, this course was adopted, 
^^ distress was entirely banished thereby." It would be impossi- 
ble for the labouring population to make any provision against 
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want of work : by the destitution to which they are constantly 
exposed, they must necessarily be rendered reckless. This 
feeling leads the most destitute to marry earlier than any other 
class, since they cannot sulfer more by any change of circum- 
stances. They often say, " They could not be worse.'* Those 
who are better off are more cautious in thus connecting them- 
selves. An instance was given where a man with some Httle 
property^efused to marry a woman, otherwise unobjecdonable^ 
Decause she had none. The clergy always encourage early 
marriages in cases of previous connexion. 

COUNTY WEXFORD. 
Examinations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq. ; W. T^-M'CuIlagh, Esq. 

PARISH OF TEMPLESHANNON — TOWN OF ENNISCORTBT — BABONT OF 

BALLA6HKEEN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. John Charters ; Mr. Williaa' 
Goodisoo, former ; Mr. Thomas Sparrow, farmer ; Mr. Edward Wabstei^ 
former and miller. 

The periods at which work is most scarce is about a month in 
summer and a month in winter, during which intervals the 
labourers are reduced to fewer meals, as there is no fund out of 
which they can receive any relief until employment comes round 
again. 

When the labourers are out of work, their wives and children 
are often obliged to beg ; so that a laree number of the rising 
population are thus initiated in habits of mendicancy. 

When out of work, a man of good character gets provision on 
credit, generally from his employer ; and whenever he is charged 
more than market price, it is considered extortion; but the 
system of credit keeps the labourer constantly in debt, and never 
permits him ^^ to raise his head above water.'* 

The system of employing more labourers than are actually 
required does not exist nere at all; neither could the wages of 
the district enable a labourer to lay by a provision against the 
want of employment; "so that>" says Mr. Sparrow^ "they 
must be both destitute and reckless." 

PARISH OF WHITECHURCH AND TINTERN — ^BARONV OF SHBLBOURNB. 

Persons who attended the Exaionation. — Mr. John Blake; William 
Glascott, esq. ; John Rossiter, former ; John Usher, esq. 

In this parish there is full employment nearly all the year 
round for the labourers, at wages of from lOd. to I5. in summer, 
and from 6d. to Sd. in winter. The class of persons 1^0 marry 
earliest are the farmers' servants ; and according as they are 
poorer so are they more inclined to marry. The ciei^meny toO| 
encourage marriage in cases of previous connexion. 
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PAOYINCB OF MUNSTER — COUNTY CLARE. 
Bzaminations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq.; E. B. Molloy, Esq. 

PARISH OF KILFERA6H — ^YILLAGE OF KILKEE — ^BARONY OF MO Y ART A. 

PunoNS WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Rev. Michael Comyn, Roman 
Catholic rector ; Rev. Daniel Curry, Roman Catholic curate ; Simon Curry, 
nailor ; John Curtil, cottier, holding two acres; John Daly, able-bodied beggar- 
man; Mary Finn, widow, lately dispossessed of her holding; George Fitzgerald, 
esq. gentleman fanner ; Thomas Foley, small farmer ; Thomas Healy, beggar- 
tnan ; Patrick Hehir, large farmer and shopkeeper ; Patrick Kennedy, small 
farmer ; William McDonnell, labourer ; John Nearny, middling farmer ; James 
M*Mahon, labourer; Rev. Mr. Murray, Protestant curate; Dr. Ryall, dispen- 
sary physician ; Thomas Stodart, esq. J. P. ; Patrick Shillagh, middling farmer ; 
Crofton Moore Vandeleur, esq. J. P. — And several others, farmers, tradesmen 
and labourers. 

From November to March there will be scarcely anything to 
do for the labourer, except in January, when he will be employed 
for a short time in sowing wheat. At the end of March and 
the beginning of April potatoes will be set, and then he will 
have some little work. From May to September he will every 
now and then get some little employment, so as to enable him to 
earn a little. The new roads through this part of the country 
have been of some use ; several persons have been engaged in 
them temporarily, who expressed themselves very thankful for 
the l\d. per day they were enabled to earn. In this parish, as 
well as in many adjoining ones, there are but few labourers solely 
depending on their daily hire ; by far the most numerous portion 
have a little con-acre. In summer, however, they are in the 
habit of reducing their meals to two, whilst at other times they 
can barely aflford themselves three. 

The people in this district, though reduced to great distress 
at times, and particularly in 1 822, were never known to commit 
an offence for the purpose of going ^to goal. The system of 
discipline at the Ennis gaol is extremely perfect, and holds out 
no inducement to persons to get into it. All concur in saying, 
that since the Terry Alt system iif 1830-31, comparatively few 
crimes have been perpetrated in this extensive county, which is 
now considered one of the most peaceful counties in Ireland. 

The credit system does not prevail to any great extent in this 
parish. " When we get potatoes on trust, we work out the loan 
of them by labour with the farmers, who are very hard on us ; 
they make us work like slaves, and this we must do to keep in 
favour with ihem J'— (M^Mahon.) M'Mahon further says, "It 
is always the poorest man marries first, because he knows he 
cannot be worse off by it ; it is better for him to marry early 
than to seduce the girls, who are so poor and wretched that this 
would often happen. Besides, we poor people have a strange 
idea that it b a good thing to have children as soon as possible, 
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in order to help and support us when we begin to grow old." 
In answer to the question whether labourers become old and 
disabled before other people, M'Mahon replied, ** We are 
worked harder and worse treated than the slaves in the colonies. 
I understand they are taken care of by their masters when they 
are sick or old. When we are sick, we must die on the road, 
if the neighbours do not help us. When we are old, we must 
go out to beg, if the young ones cannot help us, and that will 
soon happen with us all; we are getting worse and worse 
every day, and the landlords are kicking us out of every little 
holding we have. This last May 28 families were put out, and 
next May I am sure there will be as many again within five 
miles of Kilkea ; and if something is not done for those who are 
turned out upon the world without a rag on their backs, God 
knows what will happen this country! When we suffer all 
these hardships, is it wonderful our spirits should be broken down; 
that we should grow grey, and give up the spark at 58 or 60? 
If we were kindly treated, there is not a man amongst us that 
could not work till he was 70 or 75, ages at which I see many of 
the farmers doing a good deal of work." 

PABISH OF KILLALOE — BARONY OF TULLA. 

Persons WHO attended the Examination. — James Burke, small shopkeeper; 
Pat Courneen, weaver; Mary Courneen, his wife, employed to nurs« a deserted 
child ; Pat Curtis, farmer of three and a half acres ; Pat Doolan, a resident 
beggar ; Michael Edwards, farmer of 10 acres ; John Gilmore, innkeeper ; Pat 
Hehir, a mendicant ; Pat M'Donuell, labourer ; Captain Martin, J. P. ; Judy 

Minahan, a town beggar ; Mr. O'Brien ; Parker, Esq., a barrister, 

living in the parish ; Dr. Purdon, dispensary surgeon ; Mich. Ryan, shoemaker; 
Rev. Mr. Scanlan, Roman Catholic curate; Widow Slattery; Rev. Mr. St 
George, Protestant curate ; Rev. Mr. Vaughan, Roman Catholic priest ; and 
many others at various times. 

O'Brien says, " At all times of the year a large number of able- 
bodied men are out of work, but in summer there is the greatest 
scarcity of employment ; the poor are then reduced to the greatest 
extremity, and are obliged to put up with just as much food as will 
keep body and soul together ; many is the man who thinks 
himself well off at that time with one meal a day." 

Mr. Parker says that the men about him would refuse any 
gratuitous relief, but that the women are not so particular; 
however, both sexes are annoyed at an inquiry into their distress, 
and think it an intrusion. 

Mr. Martin, a magistrate : " Has not known any crimes to be 
committed for the purpose of going to gaol; but when persons 
have been sentenced at petty sessions to imprisonment, he has 
heard some of them exclaim, ^ I do not mind that, there is good 
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food and lodging there/ He thinks, however, that this was in 
bravado." 

" Credit is what kills us," say M'Donnell : « I paid last July 
17*. for one cwt. of meal, when the market price was 13*., for 
two months and a half's credit. Mr. Purdon went security for 
us with a miller ; he has our blessing, and peace be to his soul." 

Pat Curtis, two years ago, gave 2/. a barrel for potatoes, and 
all the time they were only 22*. in hand in the market; he only 
got three months' credit; he was processed the very first sessions, 
and paid. The practice of lending on exhorbitant interest is 
very prevalent, and the people think it an advantage. " What 
else would we do if we did not get credit ? we would starve." 
Yet, though this practice does not make them reckless, they 
complain that they feel the debt like a weight round their necks. 

The gentry or farmers do not employ more labourers than 
they require ; but in 1830, a period of great distress, a small 
portion of the road was repaired, and paid for out of a sub- 
scription fund. The only labourers that can ever save are the 
fiurm servants; but when they marry, their condition soon 
becomes the same as that of the other labourers. The Assistant 
Commissioners directed their inquiries towards ascertaining 
whether the poverty of the people had not the effect of making 
them reckless ; and when they considered the extreme misery of 
the people, they were only surprised at the peace and order 
which prevailed in the parish. Some years ago, the peasantry 
ifrere driven to desperation by want ; and never looking farther 
than to a supply of potatoes, they became impressed with the 
idea that their privations arose from the land being kept in pas- 
tare that ought to be let out to them in con-acre ; many outrages 
ensued, and much grass land was broken up against the will of the 
proprietors; but after some time the pressure of destitution 
ptesed away, and the peasantry are again completely quiet. 
With regard to early marriage, the answers of the Roman 
Catholic rector were not a litte contrary to what has been 
generally stated elsewhere. He says, that early marriages are 
not confined to any class of the agricultural population, and that 
Eurmers in good circumstances are as prone to urge the early 
lettlement of their children as labourers are to get matches for 
diemselves. 

Formerly abduction, if not common, was very much appre- 
hended, and many plans were laid to get possession of a girl 
Mrho had a fortune ; through fear of this, a farmer was anxious 
b get his daugliter married out of harm's way. " A labouring 
souple marries," says, Mr. Vaughan, " that whatever they have 
may be kept together, and because they are tired of living on 
mothet man's floor." There were, however, many mechanics of 
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the middle period of life who had remained single, and wbo 
say that they would be glad to marry if they could afford it 
Mr. O'Brien remarks, ^^ A man is considered stale at 30, and a 
woman at 20." 

COUNTY CORK. 

PARISH OP HOLY TRINITY, OR CHRIST CHURCH, IN CITT OP CORK. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PxRsovs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION* — Mt. Abraham Abell, officer of healA; 
Mr. Michael Joseph Barry; Rev. Charles H. Leslie, rector; Mr. George Lov«^ 
overseer of the parish ; appointed by the officers of health. 

There are almost always labourers out of employment, and 
there are a great many whose work is very uncertain, having 
employment one week and not the next, and consequently they 
are often in the greatest distress. Thus reduced, they send 
their diflFerent articles of clothing and furniture to the pawn- 
office, always hoping to be able to release them, until at last 
they strip themselves of every thing, and have no way left of 
getting a single meal, but by the charity of others. 

The following statement of two labourers, Jeremiah Lacy and 
Daniel DriscoU, referred to the state of labourers out of emr 
ployment in every part of the city : 

The highest rate of wages is from 6s, to 7s. per week ; many 
labourers are working at &d, and lOd. " They are obliged to 
work for that much by distress ; if they did not take i^ they 
would be idle." 

Such labourers often send their families to be supported in 
the house of industry for a season. The same thing is also 
done by labourers out of employment. DriscoU says, " I know 
one labouring man who lived in the next house to me ; after- 
wards, having nothing to do, and no way to earn, he was not 
able to pay his lodging, and I let him in along with myself. He 
sent his wife and four children to the ^ouse of industry. He 
did not let her go, until he pledged and pawned every thing he 
had. She staid there for four months, and he got her home 
about a month ago. He is not a man given to drink at all ; he 
would not take 6d. out of his wages of a Saturday night for him- 
self." DriscoU adds, " only for a job of work that Mr. Goold 
gives me through compassion, I should send my own family into 
the house of industry. I know another man, named Connolly. 
He has a wife and four children. He got no employment this 
week, except about two hours yesterday. The most he got for 
that was 3d. His wife jobs for a few private houses, but earns 
very little, 1*. one week, and 6d. another. I know thai that 
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Bdly Hved on oiie meal a day during the last week. They 
ould rather do that than have any of them go into the house of 
dustry, though they would get more than one meal a day 
lere ; they like to keep together while they have anything to 



iwn. 



There is very great objection to going into the house of 
idustry, from its being too crowded. Driscoll says, " I was 
Jd by those that were there, that they are a top of one another, 
lere is so many of them. For all that, I would sooner let my 
lildren go in there than go beg; they would have better 
)vering at night than they have at home ; many a hard-working 
ail has but poor bed covering." Being asked to explain what 
3 would consider good bed covering, he said, " I call a quilt, 
anket, and sheet, and enough of straw, good covering ; but 
any a one is lying on the bare boards, and that is where 
Jverty kills us." 

The price of potatoes varies from 3d. per weight of 22lbs«, 
» 6d. and 7d. Driscoll's family, a wife and four young 
lildren, would require a weight for one meaL He says, " If 
w:as to give them three good meals without milk, it would cost 
i. for the cheapest kind of potatoes. I cannot do that, though 
have good wages, 1*. a day.\ I pay 1*. a week for two rooms, 
ed-room and kitchen, very small ; the two together measure 
30ut 16 feet by I '2. I pay Sd, a peck for Newport coals, 
31b. in the peck ; and we want three pecks a week, going as 
ose as we can ; they cost 9d. Then count 6d, a day for 
otatoes, though it will not get near enough ; and it leaves only 
i a week, if I had regular employment, to get clothes for us 
1, and a sup of milk." The calculation is as follows : 



Lodging per week - - - - 

3 pecks coal, at 3d. - - - - 

14 weights of potatoes at 3d., being two 

weights or 44lb8. per day - - - 



1 



d. 




9 



d 6 



5 3 



Wages per week - - - - - 
Deduct -.----- 

Remains for clothes, milk, & other expenses 



s, d, 
6 
5 8 
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Three pints of milk cost 2d,^ considered better than one pint 
of porter, which would cost 2d, His expression was, *' I can 
work better upon a pint of milk with my potatoes, than upon a 
pint of porter." 

In summer, Driscoll said, he would not require three pecks of 
coal, but potatoes would be nearly double the price, and sum- 
mer is consequently the season of greatest distress. He says, 
*' When potatoes got up very high this summer, I was obliged 
to buy flour ; half a quarter cost 3{f., and is as good as a weight 
of potatoes, only it requires more drink. I could not Jive on it 
in the- evening without milk ; it would kill an ostrich. When a 
man eats it hot, it soaks the blood ; with enough of milk it 
would do, but it would want two pennyworth." The same wit- 
ness says, ^^ It is hard to tell the distress of labourers in Cork ; 
there is oceans of them that cannot get employment ; fexmers 
turned out, and labourers that cannot get work in the country 
come in here, and they are dragging the bread out of one 
another's mouths. I was out of employment myself for two 
months since last Christmas. I had nothing laid by. A man 
that has anything of a family could not lay by out of 6s. a week. 
During the two months, I was putting what I had inside out- 
side,* and often, God knows, not tasting more than one meal 
in the day." 

Again he says, " We must buy a little of every thing at a 
time, and pay more for it ; a halfpenny for a candle that you 
would get 14 of them for 6d, ; the less you take always, the 
dearer it is. 

" Beggars, only for the shame of begging, are better off than 
labourers; they always get something to eat at gentlemen's 
houses, a bit of meat or cabbage. Most of them are widows 
and old people, who have no one to look after them; they 
would rather stay about the streets than go into the house of 
industry; they get outside all that they could get in, enough to 
eat, and a penny now and then besides to buy snuff or tobacco. 
A decent labourer would rather let his family go into the house 
of industry than go beg ; but he would rather suffer a great deal 
than do either ; he would not like, if he got into good circum- 
stances afterwards, that one could throw in his face that his family 
were beggars." 



* Sending his clothes and furniture to the pawn-offioe. 
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PARISH OF KILLEAGH. — BARONT OF IMOKILLT. 

pERSoifs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Daniel Anglows, labouFeT ; Owea 
Bowker, labourer ; Roger Green Davis, esq. ; Mr. Maurice Doyle, farmer ; Mr. 
Michael Fitzgerald, fanner ; Rev. John Garde, protestant curate ; Nicholas Grattan, 
esq. dispensary surgeon ; John Higgins, labourer ; Michael Lawton, labourer ; Mr, 
Timothy Leahy, farmer ; Mr. William Mackey, farmer ; Mr. Philip Nist, farmer; 
Rev. Mr. Sheehan, roman catholic rector ; Edward Walsh, labourer, and several 
others, of all classes. 

*Tlie want of employment is greatest during the months of 
December, January, February, June and Jiily. A large portion 
of the labouring population suffer the most severe distress du- 
ring these seasons ; many are unable to procure more than a sin- 
gle meal in the day. Mr. Grattan says, " Great numbers suffer 
from insufficient food ; and from this cause, as well as from the 
badness of the food which they are generally obliged to use, 
much disease arises. They alio suffer greatly from want of 
clothes. Begging is the only resource of many persons during 
the periods of distress ; it is, however, the Ijist resource to which 



* In this parish the Assistant Commissioners inquired into the condition of the 
agricultural labourers generally, and although much of the information collected doe* 
not come strictly under the head of " Able-bodied out of Employment," yet as it 
tends in a great degree to elucidate that subject, it is given in the following note : 

First, It is necessary to make a few observations respecting the farmers. The total 
number of occupiers of land in the parish, exclusive of labourers, who hold single 
acres from farmers, is 121. Of these there are 10 who hold quantities not exceeding 
five acres ; 18 exceeding five and not exceeding 10; 30 exceeding 10 and not ex- 
ceeding 20 ; 48 exceeding 20 and not exceeding 50 ; seven exceeding 50 and not 
exceeding 80 ; eight exceeding 100. 

Of the small holders, those who are able to have a cow are considered to be better 
off than labourers, because they have a supply of milk ; but many of them are 
scarcely less distressed than if they were living entirely by their labour. The follow- 
ing instance may be considered a fair specimen of the latter description. 

Anglum, a labourer, says, " There is Tom Walsh lives near me ; he has five acres 
of poor ground ; his crop is always half oats and half potatoes ; he pays about 1/. an 
acre rent ; he pays some of it with work ; he has two sons, one 15 years old and the 
other 13. I think he is as badly off as I am." 

The larger holders are in almost all cases better off than labourers ; but it is stated 
that they are suffering very great distress, and that the condition of the labourers is 
materially influenced thereby. They complain of very high rents and very low 
prices. It is stated that many owe long arrears to their landlord, which are increasing 
every year. Leahy, a farmer holding 12 acres, at U. 14«, l^d. per acre, says, " I 
did not and could not pay up any year for a long time, but it is hanging over me." 
Shea, a farmer holding 27 acres, at 1/, 10«. per acre, says, " I am paying 1/. an acre 
out of that ; as long as things stay as they are, my landlord will not ask me for any 
more ; but if the times were to mend, he would ask for the entire. My land is 
valued at 16«. If I had it at that I would be a different man. Fitzgerald, a farmer, 
says, " When we are so strained ourselves, we cannot be liberal with our labourers ; 
unless the rents be reduced, there is no use in trying to better them." 

The high rents which are paid cause the farmers in many cases to be unable, from 
want of capital, to conduct ordinary operations. Mr. Davis states, that they are fre- 
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tlicy would willingly turn. Some would endure in preference 
any thing short of absolute starvation. To a question on thia 
point, a labourer replied, " If my wife was to die within the 
cabin, she would ratlier it than go out to and ask charity." 

No instances were known of persons committing offences to 
obtain the shelter and food of a prison. Anglum says, " I would 
sooner be walking about half-starving than to go into gaoL I 
would not shame my friends and relations." If they had a dif- 
ference with any one afterwards, it would be the first thing 
thrown in their face, that one belonging to them did not 
live honestly. 

Mr. Shealian mentions, that in times of scarcity labourers 
have worked in his employment for their diet ; he believes, how- 
ever, that if they had any food to live upon, they would prefer 
remaining idle to working for so little. 

It is stated that farmers are sometimes obliged to go in debt 
for seed corn, and in such cases to pay 25 per cent, higher than 
the market price. 

It is considered that the parish contains more than 450 agri^ 
cultural labourers over 16 years of age. In 1831 it contained, 
according to the census, 383 over 20. 

They may be divided into three classes, viz., 

1st. Those who are engaged by the year with farmers, and 
who get houses and gardens m return for their labour. 

2d. Those who have employment throughout the year, and 
who are paid in money. 

3d. Those who have only occasional employment. 

Ist. Labourers who are engaged by the year with farmers, 
and who get houses and gardens m return for their labour. 

When a farmer holds so many as 40 acres of land, he is obliged 



quently obliged to leave their potatoes undug for a long time, in consequence of being 
unable to pay their labourers. 

Mr. Sheahan states, that many persons, having nothing to look to but the po8ee»- 
sion of land for subsistence, are induced to bid inordinate rents, far beyond what they 
will ever be enabled to pay. The desperate competition makes men ready to grai^ 
at farms on any terms, and landlords who are frequently in great want of money, are 
blinded to their own interests by the temptation of a large offer. This system is in- 
jurious to all parties. Adventurers take farms, and after a single season disappear 
without paying any rent ; those who remain are driven into overcropping. They 
make every effort to obtain a sufficient return for the present season ; permanent im- 
provement is lost sight of ; the land is insufficiently manured, and is cTery year de- 
teriorated ; hedges and fences are broken dovm, and houses suffered to fall into a 
state of dilapidation from an inability or an unwillingness to go to the expense of 
repairs. 

The distress of landlords has another bad effect on the condition of the farmers, by 
causing rents to be demanded almost immediately after they fall due, which obliges 
the farmer to sell his com at the beginning of the season, when prices are loweit^ 
and when of cource he must sell his produce on the most cUsadvantageous terms. " 
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to haye at least one permanent labourer, unless he happens to 
have two or three grown up sons willing to work. 

The agreement between farmer and labourer is very nearly 
alike in £lI1 cases, the farmer allows sometimes 6^d.y but generally 
6A a day for the labour. The labourer takes from him a cabin, 
for which he is to pay from 26^. to 30*. an acre, or an acre and 
quarter of manured ground, generally at 4Z. an acre ; and in 
most cases the grass of one sheep, for which he pays 10*. Two 
hitelligent persons having been employed to ascertain the exact 
number of labourers regularly hired with farmers, stated that 
they could count up only 66, and they were perfectly certain 
diat the number did not exceed 75. Labourers of this class are 
Considered to be better oflF than any others ; however, they are 
by no means exempt from scarcity and distress. Mr. Davis 
observes, " The bargain between a farmer and a labourer is 
^nerally a hard one on the latter ; I have spoken to farmers on 
the point, and they say that the prices of every thing are so low 
that they cannot give their labourers better terms ; the labourer 
Aiust accept those that are offered, he has no resource." 

The following may be considered a fair example of the con«^ 
dition of the class : 

Daniel Anglum, a labourer engaged with a farmer, supporting 
a wife and four children, the eldest about 13 ; he receives from 
the farmer, 

£• $m d. 

A house, at ----- 16- 

1^ acres manured ground, at 42t per acre - 5 - - 
Grass of one sheep - - - - - 10 - 

£6 16 - 

No other advantages. He is not allowed a privilege, which 
is given in some other parishes, of gathering manure off the 
fiurmers' ground. He diets himself; he pays the above amount, 
6Zi 16*., with his labour, at the rate of 6^d. a day ; the amount 
19 made up in 251 working days. He states that after working" 
oat the amount last year, he worked for another, and earned 
about 9s. or 10*. He bought a sheep for 7*. 6d, last spring 
(twelvemonth) ; it will sell at from 14*. to 16*. next spring ; it gave 
a Iamb about March, which sold in six or seven weeks for 3*. 
Anglum got wool from the sheep twice ; about a pound, a little 
after he bought it, and about three pounds the second time. He 
iays, " My wife made stockings of it, two or three pair for me, 
one pair for a little boy, and one pair for herself; she dyed and 
spun the wool, and Imit the stockings herself." 
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He bought a pig at Christmas, on credit for 9s. ; he owes for 
it yet; he sold it in June for 155. He says, ^^I did not pay 
the 95. then, because I wanted to buy potatoes for my fanuly. 
I went to the woman that I bought the pig from and offered her 
the money, but she would not take it because she knew that 
my family wanted it. Though I agreed to pay 95., I could get 
it for 55. if I had ready money. I bought another pig in June, 
for 45. cash ; on credit I should pay 75* or 85. ; I expect to sell 
it at Christmas. It would not be worth selling now, pigs are 
so cheap. I want the money, if I could get it, to pay that 
95. that I owe, to release some clothes that I pawned to 
buy potatoes, to put shoes on my feet, to put some clothes 
on the children, that are going almost stark naked about the 
country." 

Being asked whether it would not be better to kill the pi^ and 
eat it, he smiled, and said, *^ I live with a farmer that holds 40 
acres of land, and he did not kill a pig these three years." 

The food of Anglum's family is potatoes, without milk ; three 
meals a day, except when potatoes get scarce in summer ; the 
ordinary is a weight (21 pounds) at each meal, but in summer 
they are often obliged to be content with half that quantity or 
a weight and a half for the whole family in the course of the 
day. 

It is considered tliat when a labourer is living under a farmer 
that has good land, he has a certainty of having a sufficient sup- 
ply of potatoes for the year ; " but where there is poor ground 
a labourer has not enough, and is always in want when sum- 
mer comes round. Most of the farmers are on the poor side of 
the line, and not able to manure their ground." 

Anglum says, " My potatoes were out this year long before 
the new ones came in. I pledged some of my clothes, sold the 

Eig, and borrowed from my friends and cousins. Only that I 
ave a strong back (a great number of friends), I would not be 
so well off as I am." 

The anxiety of labourers to get ground, in order to grow a 
stock of potatoes for themselves, arises from the great variation 
in the price of potatoes which takes place during the year. If 
by any means they could be kept at a steady moderate price, it 
is probable that the practice of taking single acres, half-acres, 
&c. would soon be given up. Butler, a labourer hired with 
a farmer, says, " If potatoes sold for 3d. a weight (23 lbs.) all 
the year round, I would not set a garden but receive my wages ; 
if they were 4rf. a weight, a garden would be better." 

The next class of labourers consists of those who have 
employment throughout the year, and who are paid in money. 
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There are 125 labourers of this description in the parish, 80 
of them are in the employment of Mr. Davis. In consequence 
of so many getting employment from him, the number of this 
class, in proportion to the whole number of labourers, is much 
^eater than usual. 

The following is a specimen of the condition of the hired 
labourer, without garden : 

Michael Doolev : I have a wife and four children : the eldest 

S'rl is 14, the eldest boy is 12; I am hired regular with Mr. 
eviUe, nearly three years, at Sd. a day, 4^. a week. 

I pay IZ. 105. rent for the house I have; it is a good one 
(meaning it is dry; does not let in the wet) 

Only for the master I have, I could not stand the house. 

I was not able to pay up the rent last Lady-day ; I owed 
155.; I am paying 8d. a week since to pay the rent and the 
arrears. 

My daughter is about ten weeks minding cattle, at a shilling 
a week ; only for that help I could not keep the house. 

We would want a barrel of potatoes in the week, nearly two 
weights a day ; we never buy a barrel at a time, generally a 
firkm, two weights ; sometimes a weight ; potatoes are seldom 
less than S^d, a firkin, generally 4rf. ; sufficient of potatoes would 
cost from 1^. 9d, to 2^. a week; last summer, part of the time, 
potatoes were Qd, a weight ; it would take a whole day's wages 
to get half enough ; I could not buy potatoes ; I was obliged to 
get 1 cwt. of flour on credit, for 17^. ; if I had money I could 
get it for 105. (Mr. Shea thinks 95.) ; my master was security, 
and gave the money ; I am paying him at the rate of 25. a 
week ; I am clear with him to-morrow ; it was to enable me to 
do it that he hired my little girl ; I do not know whether he will 
keep her any longer. 

" It is coal we use for firing; it costs from lOd, to I5. a week. 
We buy by the stone ; sometimes two stones, never a barrel ; 
a stone 2d. two stones S^d. The children sometimes pick up 
a little firing, a brusna; not off Mr. Neville's grounds. My 
master gave me the last peggen of milk I drank. 

" Last Lady-day I owed about 65. for tobacco and salt and 
light ; I owe 55. now for the same things ; I use a penn'orth of 
tobacco every day, 6d. a week. 

** I walk six miles to and from my work almost every day ; it 
is a mile away ; and I go and come three times." 

Being asked whether he would have his dinner sent to him ? 
he says; "It would be too bad to eat cold potatoes in a wet 
ditch ; my master would sooner that I be a half-hour late ; he 
would sooner lose the time it would take me to go home, than 
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let me do such a thing. He often called me in and gave me my 
dinner himself. 

** My wife has two hens that lay eggs in summer, and Susan 
sometimes eats one. We have a pig three-quarters of a year 
old; she would sell for IZ. now; paid 14^* for her; my wife 
earned it from my master, making hay, selling milk ; that is 
all her earnings for two years. It was her brother bought the 
pig ; we paid nim by degrees last summer. Bought half a hun- 
dred weight of bran for the pig for 2s. ; did not pay for it since, 
nor not able; we gave her potato-skins, but the bran fattened 
her. 

** Did not get a pair of stockings this year, nor shoes, nor a 
breeches; nor a shirt since Lady-day, when my master gave 
me two : no assistance from any other relatives. A great many 
days last summer that I had only one meal, and the children 
only one. There were days that if I gave a shilling for a weight 
of potatoes in the town I could not get them : 12 or 13 days one 
meal, not two days together ; except once, I was for two days 
one after another trusting to one meal in the day. Some days 
I was obliged to take two meals, when they took only one. I 
should*, to keep me going at work; if I did not do that 
we should* starve, or beg outright. I did not taste a drop of 
whiskey these 10 weeks; I did tsJ^e a glass at my own expense, 
never two: two or three at other people's expense, this 10 
weeks." 

The third class of labourers consists of those who have only 
occasional employment : taking the number of the first class, or 
of those who are hired regularly with farmers, at 75 ; and of the 
second class, or of those who are hired regularly, but are paid 
in money, at 125 ; it will appear, that out of the 450 labourers, 
over 16, who are stated to be in the parish, 200 have constant 
employment. The remaining 250 have only occasional em- 
ployment. 

From some statements which were made by the farmers, a 
tolerably accurate notion may be formed of the total amount of 
occasional employment afforded in the course of the year. 

Mr. Maurice JDoyle, a farmer holding 266 acres, employed, 
in addition to his regular labourers, 

2 men for one week - 1 j. • 

1 man for two weeks - j digging potatoes. 

The total amount of " occasional" employment afforded by him 
being equal to the labour of one man for four weeks. 



I must. 
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Mr. Edmond Fliiin, a farmer holding 187 acres, gave "occa- 
sional" employment, during the year, to 

2 men for four weeks - digging potatoes. 

2 men for four weeks - reaping. 

Being equal to one man for 16 weeks. 

Mr. William Mackay, a farmer holding 113 acres, gave 
** oiBcasional" employment, during the year, to 

1 man for twenty weeks - threshing. 

12 men for three weeks - digging potatoes. 

15 men for two weeks - reaping. 

B«ing equal to one man for 86 weeks, or one man for a year, 
and one man for 34 weeks. 

No Other farmer afforded one quarter of the amount of " occa- 
sional" employment given by Mr. Mackay; he seems to have 
hired men for every agricultural operation which required labour, 
in addition to that of his regular workmen. The other farmers, 
in those cases, borrowed from each other a sufficient number of 
the regularly hired labourers. One borrowed the labourers of 
two or three neighbours for a week, and lent his own for an 
equal period to each of those who had obliged him. This pro- 
ceeding was of course productive of much inconvenience ; but 
the farmers stated that they were driven to it by high rents and 
low prices, which rendered them unable to pay the wages of a 
sufficient number of additional labourers. Mr. Mackay stated 
that he could not again hire additional labourers as he had done 
during the past year, but must resort, like his neighbours, to the 
expedient of borrowing. From what has been said it will ap- 
pear, that considering each of the eight farmers, holding over 
100 acres, to give occasional employment equal to the labour of 
one man for a year, the amount will not be under estimated, 
and therefore the entire amount of such employment afforded by 
those farmers is not more than equal to the labour of eight men. 

The smaller holders afford, of course, a less quantity of occa- 
sional employment : 55, holding from 20 to 80 acres, may be 
considerea to give, at the utmost, occasional employment equal 
to the labour of 28 men (allowing each, on an average, to give 
equal to the labour of one man for six months.) 

Thirty farmers, holding from 10 to 20 acres, may be consi- 
dered to give occasional employment equal to the labour of five 
men (allowing each, on an average, to give equal to the labour 
of one man for two months.) 

Farmers holding under 10 acres give no employment. 
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Calculating, then, that eight formers, holding over 100 acres, 
give occasional employment equal to the labour of eight men ; 
that 55, holding from 20 to 80, give equal to 28 men ; and 30, 
holding from 10 to 20, give equal to five men ; it will appear 
that the entire amount of occasional employment afforded by all 
the farmers in the parish is not more than equal to the labour of 
41 men. It was considered further, that the entire amount of 
occasional employment afforded by persons not farmers, was not 
equal to the labour of 19 men. But setting it down at 19, it 
will appear, the entire amount of occasional employment afforded 
in the parish is not more than equal to the labour of 60 men. 
In other words, that the work of 60 men is divided amongst 250; 
or that each of the 250 occasional labourers has, on an average, 
less than three months' employment in the year. 

All the elements of this calculation have been taken, with 
respect to the amount of the employment afforded, at their 
maximum; the want of employment, therefore, is at the least 
as great as is here stated. Notwithstanding, however, that 
250 men have distributed amongst them employment equal to 
the yearly labour of only 60 men, it is not to be supposed that 
there is a clear surplus of 190 labourers; or that the agricultu- 
ral business of the parishes could be conducted by a much less 
number of labourers than it contains at present. At certain sea- 
sons every labourer is employed ; but during the winter months 
and midsummer, the whole class of occasional labourers is in a 
state of perfect idleness. 

The following cases may be considered fair illustrations of the 
condition of occasional labourers : 

Thomas Dooley, wife and two small children : " I had not 
four month's employment; I got four barrels of potatoes in 
July from Mr. Mackay, on time ; 1 owe him only 2^. now. I 
am threshing about six weeks, earning 5^. a week the most part 
of the time, and 4^. the remainder; 1 have threshed 300 in a day. 
I was quarrying stones last summer, and had no more than one 
meal a day. (The other labourer testifies to the truth of this.) 
My bed is in pawn, worth 255. ; I owed 7^. 6rf. on it ; I paid 
5^. lO^rf. interest on it, already in three years, and I am afreid 
I will lose it. I owe a pound rent to my landlord: 2*. 6rf. 
since last year, and 175. 6d. since 29th September last, and he 
is threatening, if I do not pay it in a week, to cant my little 
furniture ; I do not know how I will pay it." 

Owen Bowler, wife and three children, eldest six ; another 
family lives in the same house since Lady-day ; Bowler pays for 
lodging 175. ; employment since that time: 
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From one person, William Kiail, 4 weeks, two potatoes. 
From T. Seward - - - 2 — potatoes. 
From R. Momson - - - 3 — one potato. 
And at G. James's - - 1 



In eight months 10 weeks employment. 

Employment until last Lady-day, 25th March. Wife obliged 

] to go beg; no garden; manured none myself; obliged to leave 
the manure to pay part of the rent of my house, 305. ; the 
manure was worth about \0s. I sold a pig in the middle of 
summer ; I paid 5^. for her this time twelvemonth ; I sold her 
for lOs. We would require a weight and a half of potatoes in 
the day at the least ; we had two meals of a day, but sometimes 
we were obliged to make them out of a weight of potatoes. 

I About Lady-day I got six barrels of potatoes, two of them 
on time, at 4^. 6d. a barrel; I owe for those two yet, 9s,; 
the wife got assistance from neighbours and strangers. Got 
one quarter of a hundred weight of flour, 4s. 3<f., paid for that, 
two stone; one quarter of a stone in one meal, for a man, wife 
and four children, the very least allowance; rather have pota- 

\ toes; go much farther ; easier to eat them dry. 

Ordinary labourers hired with farmers receive 6d, or 6id. per 

\ day, ; some get diet in addition during harvest. Labourers 
paid in money receive Sd. a day ; occasional labourer 8^., fre- 
quently lOrf. and in harvest Is. a day. Boys of 15 get 4rf. a 
day, and women 6rf., during harvest. However the entire 
amount of employment for women and children is inconsiderable. 
Wages are lower than formerly ; the quantity of employment 
compared with the population, is less ; there is less demand for 
labour. Many farmers are driven by distress to work them- 
selves, and make their sons work, who would formerly have 
employed labourers. Such persons often make their children 
work, who would otherwise be sent to school. If the price of 

Eroduce got up, or rents were lowered, a' greater number of 
ibourers would be employed. The low price of produce, too, 
has caused some tillage lands to be converted into pasture, and 
has thereby diminished the demand for labour. 

It sometimes happens that a poor farmer being turned out of 
his holding, and obliged to become a labourer, gets a good 
employer, and finds his condition improved by the change; 
but in general the condition of such a man is much worse as 
a labourer than before. 

Very few labourers are able to have sufficient food in summer. 
When the insufficiency is great, it frequently happens that the 
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labourer becomes a less efficient workman. ^^ It is a common 
complaint of farmers that labourers idle during their absence. 
The labourers are frequently unable, for want of sufficient food, 
to work properly. It often happens that a labourer, who has 
no dinner to go home to, conceals himself in the fields while his 
fellows go home, wishing to prevent them from knowing his 
distress. Many are not able, from want of food, to do the work 
of men." — (Rev. Mr. Sheahan,) 

Combinations amongst labourers have not existed in this 

Earish, nor have any violences taken place towards strange 
ibourers. 

" I have observed that when a labourer, having a small family, 
obtains a regular employment, with a fixed amount of wages, his 
family exhibit increased cleanliness and respectability. As his 
family grows larger, without being yet able to assist him, he 
finds it more difficult to live." — (Mr. Sheahan,) 

" The present law rate of wages is caused by the great com- 
petition of labourers. The supply of labourers being greater 
than the demand for labour, the labourer is forced to work for 
the smallest amount of wages on which he can possibly subsist. 
He knows that if he declines working for wages which will give 
the humblest subsistence to his family, he will not better himself, 
because some one will be always found eager to accept what he 
refuses." — (Mr. Sheahan,) 

" It was agreed by all that if a labourer could claim public 
work at 55. a week, he would not compete for or accept wages 
from farmers below that sum. It was thought, however, that 
a public provision in a workhouse, bringing with it confinement 
and separation of families, would not have the same effect 

It is difficult to say what would be the effect of withdrawing a 
portion of the labourers. Ultimately it would raise wages. 
Before that effect could be brought about, some farmers would 
be ruined, and some lands thrown out of cultivation. 

At present it is common for labourers to marry at from 22 to 
25. A labouring man, having a tolerable prospect of employ- 
ment, considers it quite sufficient to justify him in marrying, 
and incurring the increased expense of a family. With some a 
state of destitution is a temptation to marriage, inasmuch as no 
change can make them worse. Frequently, however, a labourer 
has some provision, either in furniture or money, or gets some 
with his wife. A dresser, a bedstead, or a pig, is not uncom- 
monly a marriage portion. 

A man who is disposed to marry is seldom prevented from 
doing so by the poverty of his circumstances, unless where he 
is unable to make up the marriage-money. 
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Butler, a labourer, says, *' A man that is poor marries soonest 
A* man that has something has the least liking to put it in 
danger. A man that has money does not wish to marry a girl 
that has her hands empty." 

The marriage-money or fee to the clergyman for performing 
the ceremony is stated to be generally 255. or 305., and never 
less than 20^. Several marriages are delayed from the inability 
of the parties to " make up the marriage-money." If there 
was no fee paid on marriage, it is thought that the number of 
early marriages would greatly increase. Butler says, " Half 
the country would run to get married if there was no marriage* 
money." 

Poor people generally give something to the priest when 
extreme unction is administered. 

Anglum gives the following account of the expenses attending 
the funeral and wake of a poor farmer, with whom he was a 
hired labourer. It was he who purchased the things. 

One pound and a half of tobacco, at 2^. lOd". 
Six or seven dozen of pipes, about 2d. per 

dozen ------- 

Eight or nine pounds of fish (dried hake) for 

strangers, at 2rf. - - - - - 

A hearse ------- 

A coffin ------- 

Three pounds of mould candles, four in the 

pound, at Sd. - - - - - 

Three pounds of small candles, at 6d. 

Snuff 

Seven yards of flannel, (shroud) at 4d. 
Hat-band ------ 

A quart of whiskey - - - - - 



4 3 



1 2 



6 



Total - - - £. 



1 

3 - 
16 6 



2 - 

1 6 

- 10 

2 4 

- 9 
1 10^ 



1 15 8i 



About half a year ago a child of Anglum's died ; it was about 
16 weeks old ; it was waked two nights and a day ; the second 
night a pound of mould candles, four in the pound, was 
burned. s. d. 

Mould candles -- - - ---8 

Tobacco 2 6 

Snuff - - - - ^ 7 

Three or four dozen of pipes - - - - 8 
Coffin: gave Is. for boards and 2d. for nails, 
and a friend made it - - - - 1 2 

2. K 
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During the wake the house was crowded with people, and the 
house alongside it also crowded. They ^ot no whiskey Of 
porter ; most of them staid up the whole ni^t; they generally 
Degin to go away towards morning* Some think the custom, of 
smoking at wakes leads a great many into it who wdaM not 
otherwise have commenced it. One reason for this custom. of 
using tobacco and snu£f at wakes is to keep the people hom 
falling asleep during the night 

Cmsteningy 2s. 6d. Station: a poor man's, Is.; a fiurmer^ 
5s. to 10^. ; petty farmers often give no more than labourers^ 
another, 1^, 25., or 2s. 6d. 

Churching and Christening, 2s. 6d. Godfather and godmo^ 
ther sometimes give l5. each; this is optionaL If there is any 
man particularly comfortable, and there are very few, he brings 
home the gossips to a little supper. 

A system of hiring land exists here equivalent to what is 
called " con-acre" in other parts of the country. A labours 
who is regularly hired with a farmer receives from him an acre 
or an acre and a quarter of ground, maniured and fit for having 
potatoes sown in it. For this he pays, in general, at the rate 
of 47. per acre, as has been already stated, by means of h» 
labour. He seldom gets the same piece of ground for two 
years successively, the farmer generally sowing com where 
potatoes were grown in the previous year. This mode of hiring 
land has been already spoken of in the statements relative to 
labourers regularly hired with farmers. 

Another mode of hiring small quantities of land for a year is 
common to labourers of every description. It is made use of 
to a greater or less extent in every part of the country, and 
arises from the difficulty which farmers find in procuring a 
sufficient quantity of manure. When a labourer's family is dble 
to collect a heap of manure, any farmer will " turn it out" upon 
as much of his land as it will cover, and permit the labourer to 
take from it a crop of potatoes. The farmer always spreads the 
manure very thickly. The quantities of land manured in this 
way by labourers Viu-y from less than one-eight to three-eights 
of an acre, scarcely any labourer being able to manure halt an 
acre. It does not appear that this system is in any way pro- 
ductive of crime; it operates however, in addition to various 
other causes, in keeping wages at the lowest possible points 
The labourer having this, resource, can work at a lower rate 
than he could without it. 

From the mode of letting larger quantities of land which is 
practised, it would appear that the worst effects follow to farmers 
and labourers^ and in many instances to the landlords. Th^ 
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number of oompethors for erery &rm makes it easy for a land- 
lord to obtain a rent much higher than the value of the land. In 
jM>me cases the landlord su£fers by an adventurer disappearing 
after a year, without paying anytmng. An honest man who has 
to pay too high a rent must, besides contenting himself with the 
smallest pront, procure labour at the least possible expense, and 
often perform operations by himself or his children wnich, if he 
Was under a moderate rent, would have been performed by hired 
labour. The great competition among labourers for employment, 
reduces the price of labour to the lowest possible limit; and 
&ence it appears, of the three portions into which the produce of 
hnd is always divided, the profits of the farmer and the wages of 
the labourer are each at the minimum, while the rent of the land- 
lord is at the maximum; and as the portion which goes to the 
£gurmer is composed of the profits of his capital, and the wages of 
the labour which he himself or his family performs, it appears 
that he takes to himself as much as he can of that portion which 
would naturally go to the labourer, in order that he may be 
enabled to increase to the utmost that part which goes to the 
landlord. Mr. Fitzgerald, farmer, says, " If we had not to 
make up so much rent, or if we had better prices, I and my son 
would not be working from the dawn of day, as we do, but we 
would hire odiers.'' 

** Some labourers* wives are able to keep two or three hens, 
but the most they can make is the price of a pennyworth of 
tobacco or soap, or salt or candles, or a handkerchief." — (Butler. J 

A labourer sometimes eats an egg himself in summer. Butler 
iays, " It is a great strengthening when we have hard work 
before us, and not enough of potatoes.'' 

Anglum has often sent out eggs to be sold, and bought a 
halfoenny-worth of potatoes ; because if he ** eat the egg, it 
wotdd be all to himself, but a halfpenny-worth of potatoes could 
be divided." 

No labourer's wife could earn enough, by the management 
of fowls, to clothe her family. 

Bees are scarcely ever kept ; in most cases it would be impos- 
sible, because the labourers so frequently change their residences. 

It would be impossible to ascertam, wiSiout a very long 
investigation, whether rearing a pig is profitable to a labourer, 
and if it be, to ascertain the amount of profit In many cases it 
certainly appears that the price for which the labourer sells 
his pig is not enough lo cover the original cost and the cost 
of reanng. 
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It is common for the wives of labourers to. spin worsted and 
knit stockings for their own families, but it seldom happens that 
they can earn anything by spinning or knitting. 

Generally speaking, no portion of the misery and destitution 
of labourers is attributable to the indolence or improvidence 
of their wives. 

An ordinary cabin is about 20 feet long and 12 broad. The 
walls are built of stone or of mud. It is sometimes divided by a 
thin partition into two apartments of unequal size; it never 
contains a second story ; it is covered or thatched with straw ; 
there is no ceiling or plaster, the rafters on the inside being 
seldom covered with anything but soot. 

In many instances the condition of the thatch is so bad that 
the rain comes through. When the house belongs to a hired 
labourer, the farmer from whom he holds it ought, by thie agree- 
ment, to keep it in repair ; but if he omits to perform his duty, 
a labourer does not like to attempt forcing him, lest he 
should lose his situation. Anglum says, ^^ The rain often 
comes down into my bed, but I expect my master will repair 
the thatch." 

The floor is simply the ground upon which a cabin is built, made 
tolerably level, and left uncovered ; it is frequently very damp 
in wet seasons, and where the cabin has been built in a low 
situation, it is often covered with water after heavy rains. 

Every cabin has a chimney; it is made generally of mud, a 
frame of wicker-work being erected from the hearth to the aper- 
ture in the roof. When the smoke does not escape easily, it is 
felt to be very unpleasant, and very unhealthy. Anglum, whose 
cabin is a little smoky, says, " I would pay another crown a year 
to have the smoke away." 

Many of the cabins have a pane or two of glass, to let in light; 
some have only a small square aperture, which at night, or in 
cold weather, is stuffed with straw. The door is hung on iron 
hinges, and fastened with a wooden latch. 

Almost every cabin has a pig-sty, but very few have a shed 
for fuel. 

The cost of erecting a cabin is variously estimated. A mud 
cabin, which could let for 25^. a year, might be erected for 6L 
or 71, A stone cabin, which would let for the same sum, 'might 
be built for lOZ. or IIZ. 

An ordinary rent is 25s, ; in many instances, however, 30*. 
are paid. 
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Mr. Green Davis says, *' Residences for the poor are the 
greatest want in this country. Any man who has a room or 
cabin to let, which is tolerably dry, may get almost any rent 
he pleases for it. The huts that labouring people live in are 
often such that they have scarcely a place to lie in, on account 
of the wet." 

Turf, which is the usual fuel in most parts of the country, 
bein^ very scarce and dear here, a considerable quantity of 
coal IS used. Much privation and misery arises from the scarcity 
of fuel, no labourer's family being able to burn a greater quan- 
tity of fuel than is absolutely necessary to boil their potatoes, 
and many being unable to procure a sufficient quantity even for 
that purpose. 

The price of coal in Killeagh may be stated at from 3^. 6(L to 
48* in summer, and from 4^. 6d. to 5^. in winter per barrel of 
5 cwt. William Walsh, who bums coal, states, that naif a barrel, 
or 2^ cwt., for which he pays 2s. or 2^. 6(/., lasts his family for 
a fortnight in winter, when it is burned on a hearth. He. 
thinks the same quantity would be sufficient for three weeks if 
it was burned in a grate ; he says, it would be a great saving, 
but he is not able to purchase a grate. 

It was considered that on an average it must cost a labourer's 
family 9d, per week throughout the year, to procure a sufficient 
quantity of firing for preparing their food. 

In point of clothing, the state of a great portion of the labour- 
ing class is very wretched. The clothes, or rather rags, of many 
labourers, are utterly insufficient to protect them from the cold. 
The strongest desire is felt by all to appear in decent clothing 
at the chapel on Sunday, and hence many, from not having 
proper clothes stay at home from mass on Sunday, 
notwithstanding that the obligation to attend is believed to be 
most solemn. 

Nothing shows more clearly the poverty of the labouring class 
than their inability to provide proper clothing for their 
children. Many are unable, from this cause, to send their 
children to school, though very anxious to do so. Anglum's 
children, living only half a mile from the school-house, cannot 
go for want of clothing. Butler cannot send his children for the 
same reason. Butler, speaking of the dress of children generally, 
said, ** They are all in rags ; they have so many wings and flut- 
ters about them, that if they go out on a windy day, a smart blast 
would boice (twist) them over the ditch." 

It is impossible to ascertain accuratelv the amount of the 
yearly expenditure of a labourer's family on clothes. The 
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following is a statement of the cost of each article of dres$ used 
by a labourer : — 

Pair of breeches ... 

Coat - ... 

Hat . - . 

A pair of shoes . . - 

Worsted and dye-stuff for three pair of stockings 

Three shirts - ... 

Waistcoat - . - - * 

£ 



£. 


». 


^ 




& 


a 


• 


9 


. 


- 


a 


« 


» 


3 


- 


- 


4 


6 


^ 


6 


. 


- 


a 





1 


14 


fr 



l.i 



No labourer Is able tp expend so much as IL 1.4s. on elotha^ 
in the course of a year ; he buys a hat in one year, a coat in dis 
next, and pair of breeches in the next. ^^ I did not buy a. hat 
these 12 years,** — (Bvtler) — " I am wearing the same hat thest 
six years." — ( Walsh.) '. > 

It is thought that the use of shoes and stockings is increasbq^^ 

Half of the labourers have no bedsteads, but lie on stnm- 
spread out on the ground. Higgens, a labourer, says, '* I lurpr 
no bedstead; myself |and wife and four children sleep toffedier 
on one bundle of straw." Other labourers state tnat uiis is 
common. 

Many have no blankets, but make use of the clothes which they 
wear during the day for night-covering. The usual fomiturs 
of a cabin consists of a dresser or large wooden frame, containii^ 
three or four shelves; three or four chairs entirely wooden^ or' 
with straw seats ; a table, one or two metal pots, a trencher^ and 
two or three piggens, (small wooden vessels) and two or three 
spoons ; sometimes, in addition, three or four dishes and a few 
plates for ornament, on the dresser. 

The principal food of the peasantry is potatoes ; meat is never 
^ten, except 'perhaps on Christmas-day. Fish or eggs are very 
little used. When a labourer has a sufficient stock of potatoes^ 
his family eat three meals a day. During the scarce season, 
however, or when a labourer is out of employment, it is very 
common for labourers' families to live on two small meals. 

It was considered that a weight and ludf or 34^ lbs* of potfr* 
toes in a dav are the smallest quantity upon which a man, wife 
and three children could subsist. White or horse potatoes are 
commonly used, they are the worst sort, being soft aad 
spongy and frequently wet; they are grown by labourers be- 
cause they require less manure than any other description. The 
potato eoKtkraes, in gfeneral, to be nt for food until the new 
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crop oomes in. New potatoes are fit for consumption in the 
beginning of September. A great portion of the crop, howerer, 
is Bug much earlier, from the distress of the people ; the stock 
laid up from the previous year being e^ihausted with many &mi- 
lies, they are frequently obliged to dig the potatoes in July ; 
they are at that time small and wet. The loss of digging them 
too soon is very great. In some instances ridges of potatoes 
have been dug, which, if permitted to remain for two months 
longer, would have produced four times the quantity. 

If an abundant crop of potatoes were to arise in any one year, 
there is no method known by which the surplus could be preserved 
until the ensuing year. The potato being tne principal food of the 
peasantry, the food in each year is entirely dependent on the 
woduetionof that year. If ever, therefore, the crop of one year 
wb,. great destitution is the inevitable result. Wheat, barley, 
at oats, may be kept for several years. The surplus of an 
abundant harvest of corn may of course be very easily kept over, 
so as to supply the deficiencies of a bad year. If a substitution of 
OQm for potato food were possible, the chances of starvation or 
disease now occasionally arising from the deficiency or unsound 
fltttte of the potato crop, would be greatly lessened, if not alto- 
gether removed. 

::.Com, from being so much more portable, might be conveyed 
with much less expense from one place to another. 
Erom the expense and difficulty attendant on the carriage 
of potatoes, it has frequently happened that they have 
been scarce and dear in one parish, while they have 
hten abundant and cheap not more than 20 miles distant. 
Bb was stated, that a man near the sea-side, having no potatoes 
of his own last year, went to a parish where they were to be 
sold, and boi^ht a load ; after keeping some for himself, he 
. went to another parish where they were dearer than in his own, 
and sold them ; he bought them for 7 J. and sold them for 9d, 

Potatoes, notwithstanding the expense of carriage, would be 
often brought from parishes where they are abundant and cheap, 
to parishes where they are very dear, but for a dread that they 
would be stopped in some intermediate parish and forcibly com- 
pelled to be sold ; the price of potatoes being high in such a 
place, but not sufficiently so to remunerate after the expense of 
- carriage. Potatoes were stopped in this way at Castlemartyr a 
I short time ago ; some people staid up all night for the purpose. 
Daring the summer many labourers, having neither potatoes 
I nor money, are obliged to use flour, which may sometimes be 
god on credit. Many also, who are receiving regular wages, are 
oUiged to UB^ flour, from the impossibility of procuring a small 
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quantity of potatoes that season. The peasantry would prefer 
com food to potatoes, if they could have a sufficient quantity of 
milk. However, as they are generally obliged to do withoat 
any milk, they prefer living on potatoes. Mr. Shea, fiurmeri 
^* says, ^^ Last summer I coiud not get potatoes for six weeks; I 
was obliged to get flour. I would sooner have potatoes that were 
boiled for a week." Dooley, a labourer, says, ^^ Last summer 
I was obliged to use flour. I took it three times a day, but not 
half enough of it, nor any one in my house ; we were obliged to 
spare it, to prolong it. We had sometimes a little potatoes alon^ 
with it We bought them from beggars. We would rather have 
potatoes, on account of not having milk." 

The peasantry are driven to live on the cheapest and wont 
food, by the intense competition for employment which fbroes 
them to accept the smallest wages on which it is possible to 
subsist ; and as long as this unlimited competition remains, it is 
impossible that com food can be introduced. 

Extensive emigration has taken place here ; but it has not been 
sufficient to check the competition for labour or land, so as to 
raise wages or lower rents. 

From the statements already made, a notion may be formed of 
the number which it would be necessary to withdraw from the 
competition, in order to effect either of these points. The 
nearest sea-port (Youghal), is only seven miles distant. If 
a free passage to America were ottered, great numbers would 
accept of it. 

Almost every labourer uses a considerable quantity of tobacco. 
Anglum uses two pennyworth in the week. Butler uses four 
pennyworth, and has never been three weeks without it for 10 or 
12 years ; he says, " I could not do without it; I would be content 
to live for two days in a week on one meal a day, in order to get 
tobacco." 

" Why is it so necessary ?" 

" Because the only pleasure I have in the world is just 
to take a smoke. I would rather have a pennyworth of 
tobacco than three eggs." 

Other labourers stated that they used three pennyworth in the 
week. Anglum says, " It is very useful; some have hard work, 
some have the colic; it serves the lungs ; some days we do lie cold 
and shivering, and we get a whiff of tobacco." Butler says, ** It 
is the poor man's luxury." 

Anglum : " 1 got a great many glasses of whiskey since Lady- 
day ; some at my own expense, some at others. If I was tra- 
velling, it would keep up my courage against the road ; if I was 
^oing to a race, or a funeral, or in company ; I would not care 
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about it if I was out in company. I would go to a race to 
divert myself. I went to 20 funerals since Lady-day, some of 
them on Sunday. Often when I would come down to Killeag^h, 
I would go in with a boy, or ask another to come in along with 
me. It would be better to keep the money for a time that it 
would be wanting ; but if a person does not think of that ?" 

E. Wells says, " If you had three or four glasses in, you would 
rather give money for three or four more, than do any thing else 
with it ; you would think nobody poor belonging to you. There 
was no fighting last fair-day, or the fair-day before the last; a 
fight about 12 months ago between two factions, the Colberts 
and the Mountains, they are fighting these 20 years ; no man 
ever killed ; they stopped for some time, collected again last 
Aofi^ust twelvemonth, and had a fight; they were collecting 
again for another fight, when the priest excommunicated any 
wno should attempt it, and it was put a stop to." 

PARISH OP ST. FINN BARR. — CITY OF CORK. 

Pkksoms WHO ATTENDED THE Examination. — Rev. John Egan, curate; Mr. Edward 
Malony, member of the Josephian Society ; Very Rev. Theobald Matthew, pro- 
vincial of the Capuchin Franciscan Order; Rev. O'Connor, roman catholic 

curate ; Mr. Richard O.Kelly, member of the .Josephian Society; Robert Ronayne 
Pearce, esq., editor of the Cork Mercantile Chronicle. 

*^ The greatest dependence of the poor is on each other, and 
those immediately above them. Poor people often give their 
meal and part of a single room. Many persons relieved by the 
society were found lying on bare floors, and in such places that 
it was impossible to see them without a candle. 

The wives and children of unemployed labourers are obliged 
to beg ; the children are frequently initiated in thieving, and the 
inevitable result is to rear up a body of mendicants, distinct from 
the rest of the community. 

No instances occur of their committing trivial offences to be 
sent to gaol for subsistence, but they sometimes commit crimes 
to be transported. 

The labourer sometimes gets credit, but not to any great 
amount ; the huxter will not let him run too much in his debt. 

Labourers brought up in a city in general marry early. The 
confinedmanner of living in cities : the practice of many people, 
of different sexes, living and sleeping in the same room, are the 
causes of many early marriages. 

The habits are as follow : two or three families occupy one 
room ; we have found four families in a rooin, in one corner a 
woman who had just been delivered, lying on a little straw, no 
other straw in the place. 

2 L 
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The fkmily of the tradesman Is often more wretched thdn that 
of the labourer; tradesmen drink so much. Inspecting tb» 
houses, we found the most squalid misery in the house of a 
tradesman earning 3«. 6d. a day." 

PARISH OF TBMPLETRINE. — BARONY OF COURCEYS. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — William Coneney, shoemaker aM 
publican; Mr. William Connell, farmer; Rev. John Rogerson, Cotter, rector ;• 
Daniel Crowley, labourer; Edward. Farmer, grocer, and clerk to petty sessioof; 
James Gibbons, Esq. ; John M* Kennedy, labourer; Jonas Maurice ^ealy, esq. j. F.f 
Dr. Samuel Wood, dispensary surgeon. 

During the first six months of the year there are a great 
many of the labourers who have only partial employment < 
About 30 labourers go to England in May, and there remain at 
least 120, who have not regular employment ; these in summer, 
just before the potatoes are out, or when they are exhausted, are 
obliged to do with fewer meals, generally two; sometimes one; 
there are at least 40 families so reduced every summer. 

Crowley says, " I have been obliged to do with one meal my- 
self during the summer, when I was out of work ; not for a whole 
week together ; I could not do that ; but for two and sometimes 
three days at a time." There is no regular fiind to meet this 
distress, but there was 1,000Z. left about a year ago to the poor 
of the barony by Mr. Rochfort. It has been nearly all dis- 
tributed. 

They stick to their houses as long as they can, and pawn their 
clothes to buy potatoes ; when they are obliged to ask for charity 
they do not go round as common beggars, but to the houses of 
the farmers, with perhaps a little tobacco, or something of the 
kind, and get three or four times its value in potatoes. 

They sometimes joke about the superiority of the condition of 
prisoners to their own, but no one of them would ever think of 
committing a crime to be sent to gaol. They have a spirit of 
decency which prevents them from this : not long ago, there 
was a man sent to the tread-mill for three or foiu: months; he 
went in thin and miserable, and came out fat and well-looking, 
the change was universally remarked, and caused much merr^ 
ment, but no one was induced to get himself sent to the tread** 
mill in consequence. 

Mr. Cotter states, " I am living here nearly 11 years, and I 
never knew so honest a people; firing is exceedingly scarce in 
this district. I have had some furze cut, lying out in a sort of 
thoroughfare, and forgotten for nearly a month, not a single 
bundle was stolen." And Mr. Gibbons corroborates the state- 
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ment ** I frequently/* Baid he, " have fuTz Out all night, I 
•cattered it over a large space of ground, and none of it is ever 
stolen ; I think any one of them would rather go supperless to 
bed than steal it to boil their potatoes." 

Some persons give credit to their labourers when they are out 
of work, and it is often very injurious to those who take it ; there 
are some persons in the barony, though not in this parish, who 
will give credit for 10^. or 15$. worth, and force nearly double 
die value of that in labour in return ; in such cases the exertions 
af the labourer are paralyzed, and he cannot make a sufficient 

Erovision for winter. For a labourer who is regularly employed 
y a feurmer through the whole year, and bas a potato garden and 
B pig, and whose wife and children occasionally get something 
to do, it may be possible to make provision against contingen- 
cies ; but for more than one-half of the labourers, it is impossible. 
It is not possible to ascertain the precise nature of the feeling 
wkich is created in their minds by this unfortunate destitution ; 
but they often say, * Happen what may, we cannot be worse 

off/ " 

Farmers sons in general marry earlier than labourers ; but of 
die labourers themselves, those who are best ofF are certainly 
most cautious in. contracting marriages ; when a labourer is com- 
fortable, he looks about for a little money before he settles him- 
self; the poorer labourers generally marry young, from 20 to 25, 
and women of the same class, from 19 to 22 or 23 ; the improvi- 
dence of some of them in contracting marriages, is most deplora- 
ble. Mr. Cotter says, " In visiting the cabins, to find out the 
fittest objects for the Rochfort Charity, I found two or three 
young couples, not four months married, who had no bedclothes; 
yet I do not think, that in contracting improvident marriages^ 
the labourer is influenced by the feeling that he cannot be worse 
off than he is ; he looks rather to the society and positive pleasure 
of a frunily, and it should be recollected that these are often the 
only comwrts of the poor labourer during his life." 

Mr. Rochfort's bequest of 1,000Z. for charitable purposes, was 
about a year ago, when, in order to distribute it, we visited the 
cabins oi the poor to ascertain their actual state ; we foimd num- 
bers lying on a little straw on the floor of their cabin, we then 
gave out about 700 bedsteads and 300 pair of blankets, since that 
time they are of course much better off. " I feel the greatest 
reluctance (says Dr. Wood,) in ordering medicine which requires 
patients to be warm, they have no means against the cold.'' 

The following Statement is from Mr. Cotter.^ 

It haf been lately stated that, in the prosecution of public 
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works, the chief diflBculty was to obtain a sufficient supply of la-* 
bourers. From this many would think that there were no labour* 
ers wanting employment. It is probable that this is not the 
case ; if the labourers in that district are situated as they are here^ 
the difficulty is easily explained. They have generally to walk 
a great distance from home to their work in making roads, and 
they have no way of getting their meals but having their pota- 
toes sent to them. This is often very difficult, and when it is 
done occupies their children entirely, and they get the potatoes 
cold. The wages are so small for all this hard work and priva- 
tion, that any sort of existence near home is preferable, and they 
have often told me so; they have said that the wages would 
scarcely pay for the wear and tear of their shoes and their 
children's shoes. 

When I came from Dublin, about the middle of last June, 
I heard that there was a great deal of distress in the parish ; 1 
got oatmeal boiled into porridge, and commenced giving out 
portions of it, once a day, to any who would come for it (aboi^ 
a pint to each). It was of such a description that no oae 
would come for it, unless reduced to the greatest distress. 

There were about 400 persons who took this relief, able-bodied 
as well as infirm men, women and children. There were probably 
50 able-bodied men ; many of these poor people told me that 
they had nothing else to depend upon. 

I am satisfied that many of the labouring class suffer per- 
manently in health, from insufficient food and want of necessary 
acconmiodation ; I have often observed smart and healthy look- 
ing young women becoming pale and languid and old looking, 
within three or four years after getting married, and I think it 
is owing to damp cabins and insufficient protection against cold ; 
their clothing is very bad and firing is scarce. 

COUNTY KERRY. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lube, esq. 

PARISHES OF TRALEE AND ARDFERT. — BARONIES OF CLANMAURICE 

AND TRUGHENACKMY. 

Persons who attended the Examination H. J. Brownri^, esq.\ sub-inspector 

of police; Rev. Mr. M*Ennery, parish priest of Tralee Union; Rev. Mr. 
O' Sullivan, parish priest of Ardfert, Kilmoily in Gianmaurice, and Ballinahaglish, 
in Trughenackmy. 

The periods of the year at which there is least employment, 
are from the 1st of June to about the 15th of August, and from 
the 1st of December to the 1st of March. The number of , 
labourers in constant employment is not considerable, including 
those who are employed in the corn stores and on the roads, 
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See. ; many of them near the town get as much as 200 days' 
work, sometimes in the course of the year, but there is less 
employment farther off in the country. Since tillage had in- 
creased, and consequently pasturage diminished, in consequence 
of the greater demand for corn, there had been* a great 
subdivision of land, which had increased the demand for 
labour considerably; during the idle times of the" year the 
labourers depend on their stock of potatoes, or on the price of 
their pigs, and if these resources do not suffice, their wives are 
forced to beg, or to pawn their clothes for subsistence ; they also 
ffet potatoes on credit, and pay for them afterwards by labour ; 
if they have no resources, in summer particularly, they are in 
the constant habit of shutting up their houses and going 
begging. There is very little pilfering or stealing in the 
ueighbourhood. 

It was the general opinion of those present, that the ordinary 
extent of employment would not support a labourer, even on 

Eotatoes, if he had a family to provide for. It was also remarked 
y Mr. M^Ennery, that the poorer the individuals were, the 
more anxious they were to marry. He had observed the same 
disposition in France, and in other countries. This chiefly 
arose from the anxiety to have children to support them in their 
did age; and he often heard them express these very sen- 
timents ; women despairing of being married often get bastard 
children, with the same view. It was his opinion that early 
marriages were the very strongest proof of the poverty of the 
country. They were as early too, among the farmers, as among 
the labourers, and the poorer the parties were, the less were their 
parents consulted on these occasions; more remain unmarried 
among the labourers than among the farmers, for the labourers 
often do so, to support their parents if alive, rather than undergo 
the care and responsibility of a wife and children, others of them 
think that the expense of children when young will be rapaid 
them, when they advance to manhood, for the more grown their 
children are, the more independent the fathers become. A 
farmer also sometimes marries his son early in order to give him 
a portion of his farm, and in order to enable him to get himself 
through his difficulties, when he expects not to be able to pay 
his own rent. 

PARISH OF VALENCIA. — ISLAND OF VALENCIA. 

PxiisoK WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Rcv. Mr. Dav, rcctor of Volcntia 

Island. 

The people are well ofi^, as compared with the rest of the 
community ; the Knight of Kerry employs many at the slate 
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quarry ; in harvesty it is difficult to eet kbourers, they generally 
have e;round of their own ; there is but little score-ground ; I 
have let con-acre at 2Z. 10^. an acre, finding sand and sea-weed ; 
the former is delivered on the ground, the sea-weed is cut 
and carried by themselves; they have the potato crop for two 
years. The manure costs me the rent I receive ; thdre is little 
work from 1st November to 1st March, wages are then 6d 
without diet; for the other months 8^ Their stock of potatoes 
is generally exhausted about May ; the quarry-men buy pota- 
toes, and others get employment in spring; in June and July, 
those who do not work m the quarry, fish ; the quarry-men am 
able to earn lOcL or 1^. a day. 

COUNTY LIBfERICR. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. O. Lub^ Esq. 

PARISH OF NEWCASTLE. — BARONY OF UPPER CONELLO. 

Pk&80M8 WHO ATTKKDBD THs ExAMiKATioK.<^Rey. Dt. CoU, paHsh pHest of 
Newcastle ; Alfred Furlong, esq., agent to the Earl of Devon ; Rev. John Locke^ 
rector of Newcastle and Monygea ; John Pearce, esq., surgeon and physician to 
the dispensary ; Mr. Percy, chief constable of Newcastle upwards of 13^ years. 

The times in which there is least employment are Christmas 
and Midsummer ; when the potatoes are dearest, then there is 
least employment. An average labourer in casual employment 
can get work at least two-thirds of the year, if he is willing to 
work and does not absent himself for tilling his potatoes ; there 
is a great deal for county works, which is so managed as to give 
work at all times ; there is sufficient employment for all the 
natives, but the strangers come and settle here, and they 
generally loose their obnoxiousness if they take lodgings, and 
are not "spalpeens." There is not permanent employment, 
however, for the entire population, and when out of employ 
they have only to live on their potatoes ; what has been done in 
that neighbourhood is an effort. 

This class do not often beg, but they ask relief privately. 
The wives and children sometimes beg about the neighbour- 
hood, but the men themselves never do. 

Labourers occasionally, when out of employ, borrow from 
one another; sometimes their employers make an advance 
to them. 

The farmers, in letting land to labourers (for which the rent is 
paid in labour), set the highest possible value on the land, and 
the lowest possible value on the work. 

Lord Devon employs a gpreat many poor labourers there. 
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PARISH OF RATHKEALB. — BARONY OF LOWER CONBLLO. 

pBftsoKs WHO ATTENDED THE EzAMiKATioN.— -The Rcv. M. Griflfith, protostant 
curate; the Rev. D. Hogan, parish priest; Mr. Mulcahy, shopkeeper; William 
' Smith, esq., j.f.. sub-inspector of police. 

There are particular periods of the year at which a portion 
ti the labourers are without work, and there is no fund out of 
wliich they receive assistance. 

There are at least 200 families in this town without straw to 
He on, and without any potato ground, and as they ^et little 
employment except in harvest, it is a miracle how they live. 
These do not go round, they go only to a few neighbours whom 
they know, and nothing but the greatest necessity compels 
them to beg; sometimes they will almost starve before they 
communicate their want. In the scarcity of 1822, 5,000 per- 
sons were relieved in the Union of Rathkeale, being nearly 
one-half of the population. 

There has been no case in this parish of able-bodied persons 
and their families committing trifling offences for the purpose 
of beinff sent to prison, in order that they migfit obtain food 
and shelter. Pilfering of hay, potatoes, &c., is always going 
on, and increases in times of distress. 

Potatoes are given in advance by those who employ the men, 
and they afterwards work off the score. Mr. Smith states, " I 
have known gentlemen in three or four instances give potatoes 
to labourers on tick, and not name the price till July, when 
potatoes are at the highest, these gentlemen are not in very 
necessitous circumstances; the general opinion of the class 
of gentlemen in this part of the country would condemn their 
conduct." 

Sometimes employment is given in order to relieve the 
labourers ; this is generally done by residents, but no labour- 
rate is known. Considering the calls upon them from destitute 
friends and relations, a labourer could not save sufficient to 
make a provision against want of work. 

Eafly marriages are most common among the lowest, who 
have no ground ; marriages are settled between the parties often 
at fiurs, but amongst those who have land, they are arranged 
by the parents. The farmers marry their children very 
young, in order to get rid of them ; the daughters are married 
youngest. 
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COUNTY TIPPERARY. 
Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; 'D. G. Lube, E^« 

PARISH OF CARRICK. — BARONY OF IFFA AND OFFA (BAST BARONY.) 

Persons who attfnded the Examination. — Francis Branifran, gentleman farina; 
Rev. Dr. Connelly, parish priest; Walter Cullen, tradesman ; Timothy Donoran, 
brogue-maker ; Dr. Leach, m. d. ; Rev. Mr. Mandeville, protestant clergymm ; 
Michael Mullen, weaver ; William O'Donnell, esq. ; Dr. O'Shea, m. d. ; James 
Prendergast, esq. ; James Quon, clerk of roman-catholic curate; Rev. Mr. 
Sands, rector of Car rick ; and others present at different tim^s. 

There is not much work for the labourinp^ classes from May 
to August ; iu winter there is ploughing. They suffer a great 
deal in summer, when there is no work; their stock of potatoes 
is then exhausted, and provisions are hi^h. The men are at 
that time ready to work for their diet; the wives and children 
spread over the land and beg ; and begging is then a bad pro- 
fession, as the people have little to give. At this time labourers 
and even tradesmen can scarcely get one fullmeal in the 24 hours. 
It often happens that a labourer then goes to bed supperless. 
Besides this, they will often collect the cornkail, and rape, and 
nettles, and eat them ; the latter only happens in a dear summer, 
such as this year (1834). 

It corrupts the children to send them about begging ; they 
meet with every sort of bad character and vice, if the parents 
do not keep them under their correction. They separate in 
order to get more alms, and thus the children are removed from 
the control of the parents. In reference to whether persons in 
distress relieve themselves by pilfering, it was stated that petty 
thefts increase in summer, as of fowl, potatoes, bundles of grass, 
&c. Turnips and carrots and other vegetables are also stolen 
out of gentlemen's demesnes at this time. 

Labourers often get meal on credit, by paying double for it; 
and whoever they are working for will go bail for them ; tliey 
are seldom in debt, as they cannot get credit. 

Several gentlemen in this neighbourhood employ more than 
a sufficient number of labourers in times of scarcity, in ofder to 
assist the working classes in their distress. 

The labourers cannot save anything out of their best wages, 
if they have families; single men who come from a distance 
may put something by. 

The working classes marry at a very early age, the men 
generally about 20, and the females at about 17; the parish 
priest knows of no instance of a person marrying at 1(>. 
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Laboarers marry earlier than farmers. John Walsh, trades- 
man, says, " The poorer they are the earlier they marry ;" but 
the parish priest denies this. Others say that early marriages 
are discountenanced by the general feeling; ^^ under 20 is a 
wonder." There are few applications to the parish priest. 
The early marriages are to gratify passion and to serve them- 
selyes, and enable them to live better, as they think there will 
be more compassion for them if they are married. 

Michael Mullins says, "He knows men of 60 who never 
married, and they are not a halfpennyworth better oiFthan those 
who have femilies. If that a man is sick, who will attend to 
iiim without payment, or who will wash or cook for him ?" 

Idleness (that is want of labour,) is the cause of early mar- 
riages. " If a man had employment to keep the devil out of 
bis mind, he would not be talking to women in the town." 



MUNSTBR — COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, esq. ; D. G. Lube, esq. 

PARISH OF ROSCREA. BARONY OF IKERRIN. 

PxasoNs WHO ATzsNDBD THE EXAMINATION. — Mt. AUowuey, actuary for the savings 
bank; Mr. Thomas Grotty, woollen manufacturer; Dr. Delany, m. d.; Rev. Mr. 
Higgin, rector of Roscrea ; Samuel H. Lawson, esq. chief constable of police ; 

. Rev. Mr. 0*Sliaughnessey, parish priest; Hon. Mr. Pretty, j. p. 

The ffreat majority of labourers are not employed constantly ; 
during me winter, and a^ain in summer, before harvest work be- 
gins, they are in general quite idle ; at these periods, they sub- 
sist on potatoes which they have themselves sown, and ror the 
ground necessary to produce which, they have paid an acreable 
tent. There is no want of industry on their part to avail them- 
selves of any employment which may offer, and many who pos- 
sess asses or horses, are enabled to earn 8d. or lOd. a day, by 
drawing manure or turf mould, when other kinds of labour are 
suspended. Those to whom this or some other resource is not 
open, endure great piivations, and are reduced to very scanty 
food in seasons of extreme distress, which are stated to occur at 
intervals of two or three years, and whose appearance is not 
looked upon as any thing extraordinary, or out of the common 
course of events : the poor have been known to live on " pras- 
sagh," (a yellow weed,) or on unripe cabbages or potatoes ; even 
in ordinary seasons no small number of labouring men are com- 
pelled to allow their wives and children to have recourse to beg- 
ging; these solicit alms, not in their own neighbourhood, but at a 
distance from their homes ; they provide themselves with bags to 
carry the potatoes which they receive from the farmers, and as 
they never remain absent longer than a day, they do not always 
take their children. The stun weavers, for the last four ot five 
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years, have been altogether out of employment Many Iilrt' 
gone to England, but several have remained and are n gceat; 
want, as there is not any agricultural occupation fdr tbeni; On. 
the point of the decay of manufactures in Kosqrea, Mr. CroUy 
said, ^^ The making of serges, stuffs, and coarse flannels, has de*- 
clined since the protecting duty was removed. Six years ^gxv 
1,000 persons, of whom 600 or 700 were women, were employed 
by me in Roscrea, or its immediate neighbourhood. Tkt^ 
females spun the worsted, and men combed and wove the vodl ^; 
the latter earned l^. &d. a day at combing, and about Ij. 4^ at 
weaving. The women could not make more than l^d. a day; 
but even this small sum being well applied, and for the most put 
to their own clothing, had a marked effect on their appearaiice ia 
general ; all are completely destitute, and the husbancb are wan«^ 
dering about looking for work, but being men of 40 years aiid 
upwards, they cannot compete with young labourers," 

" There were about 300 weavers employed in Roscrea and it? 
neighbourhood six years ago ; since trade has fallen off, nearly a 
third of them have gone to Leeds and Bradford, and none of 
them have returned. They have in many instances written td 
their friends, expressing themselves contented with the chaB|»e 
they had made, and some have sent remittances of money. 
There are still remaining at Roscrea about 200 wearers, 
who are nearly all in a state of destitution ; even for these there 
is but little employment at their trade, and they are only wanted 
in the fields at hay-making. They are as correct a body of men 
as can be met; I use some authority over them, and they are 
chiefly my tenants, but recently they have held their houses rent- 
free, they stand higher than the labouring classes, and thougii 
many of them are forced to go out begging, or to send their 
wives and children, yet their pride always makes them go to a 
distance of at least three or four miles from town." 

The practice of committing offences for the purpose of getdng 
into gaol may be said to be unknown. Mr. Lawson, diiei 
constable, was unable to mention more than one positive instance 
of it : A man was taken up for breaking the windows of a public 
house, and attempting to take a bottle from it ; on being qaes- 
tioned, he said he was a tailor, that he had gone from Cork to 
Dublin, and had come from Dublin to Roscrea, that he was 
unable to get work, was starving, and was only anxious to get 
into gaol. 

The Rev. Mr. Higgin states, that there is a good deal of pil- 
fering and pettv thieving in the neighbourhood of the town, 
such as the cutting of grass and milking cows. These offences, 
however, are not committed so much by persons in distress as by 
idle young men, who go prowling about the country, who spend 
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ir time in debauchery, deep during tLe day, and awake for 
tfHScbief in the evening. When potatoes are scarce, in the com- 
■itocement of the season, tliey are often secretly dug up at 
Ofght, before they are ripe ; and in winter the pits in which they 
an) stored are not unirequentiy opened and plundered. Under 
tijiQ; pressure of urgent and present necessity, it has been known 
llot individuak of the labouring classes have sent their children 
miia the street, and have instructed them to purloin potatoes, or 
if. these were not to be had,* any thing that could be converted 
ittto food. 

The difficulties under which labourers are placed, when not 
employed, are momentarily alleviated by the system of credit 
fehiroagli which they obtain provisions from the small traders, 
lo* be paid for. at some future period, but with an exorbitant 
Me ef interest. Some landlords are in the habit of ^ becoming 
surety to a miller for their tenants, who are thus supplied with 
neal on trust. 

1 There are few landlords who, in permitting their tenants to 
#ork out the rent of their holdings, sJlow them to do so only at 
Ibe rate of 4d. a day in winter, and 6d. in summer; these, 
h^eveTf are the lowest rates, and not very common. 

y Marriages are universally contracted at a very early age 
^nong the peasantry; the usual period for men being at 21, and 
for women at L9; but both sexes frequently seek partners two or 
Hbkb years sooner. It has been observed that the most numer- 
OBft families are to be found, first, with the lower order of farmers, 
dmd next with persons who are mere labourers. 

J In order to give an idea of how destitute the condition of a 
biliDiirer must be who is in a state of want, the following sketch 
was given of the income and expenditure of a working man, 
depending on occasional employment, but whose lot is not, under 
ordinary circumstances, to be considered unfavourable. In a 
OH^ority of instances he has a wife and children, but their earn- 
iBgB, if any, are so insignificant, that they are not taken into 
aiicount 
)'.': Income: 

ri- Three days employment in the week, at 10^. 
Profit of a pig, bought at 10^., sold at 17. 105. 

'--'■ '' Total Annual Income - 

Expenditure : 

i : Rent of a cabin, - - - - 

Leaving to be expended on himself and \ 

,. . £unily in clothes and food, - J 

Total Annual Expenditure - 



ii ' 



£. s. 
6 10 
I 


d. 






7 10 





1 10 
6 






7 10 
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It is to be observed, that the rent is generally paid out o£ 
wages, and very often in part worked out The profits derived 
from the sale of the pi^ is more especially appropriated to the 
purchase of clothes. What remains of both wages and profit is 
set apart to buy potatoes, and if it be not enough, the wife 
must make it up by begging. 

ABSTRACT FROM THE BOOKS OF ROSCREA SAVINGS* BANK. 

Furnished by Mr, Alloivney, Actuary. 

No. of 
Depositors. 



103 Whose respective balances on 20th 1 

November, 1833, including inte- \ 

rest, not exceeding 201, each * ) 

99 Ditto above 20/., not exceeding 50Z. 

44 Ditto above 50/., not exceeding 1007. 

1 Ditto above 100/., not exceeding 150/. 



247 Depositors 









£. 


s. 


d. 


BIS 


10 


lOi 


2981 


14 


B 


1487 


17 


5 


116 


10 


Hi 


5401 


13 


11 


he last four 


years 



Of 455 persons who made deposits during t 
and three months: — 

16 - were large farniers. 

142 - were small farmers. 

51 - were tradesmen. 

34 - were shopkeepers. 

35 - were servants. 
45 - were labourers. 

109 - were females. 

13 - were police. 

10 - were on behalf of charitable institutions* 



455 



Mr. Allowney remarks, that several labourers with gardens 
of two or three acres, and a considerable number of ttirmefs 
holding from 10 to 40 acres, were arnon^ the depositors. There 
are 10 cottiers for one farmer, but the former must be in con- 
stant employment to enable him to lay by. Tradesmen are few, 
in comparison with the other classes, and in general the country 
people seem to value the advantages of the savings' bank more 
than those who reside in the town. Deposits are usually made 
after the crops have been reaped, and are most frequent between 
September and Christmas, when the corn has been sold.— 
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Depositors generally draw once a year, for the most part about 
the time wften their rents fall due. They have been regularly 
increasing in number since the establishment of the institution. 
It is a practice with small farmers to deposit the marriage por* 
tlon of their daughters, amounting to from 20Z. to SOL, and this 
sum is not withdrawn until the daughter has been married. 



ULSTERf— COUNTY ANTRIM. 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, esq. ; James Peebles, esq. ; 
PARISH OF CARRICKFERGUS. TOWN OF CARRICKFEROUS. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Daniel Blair, merchant ; William 
Burleigh, esq. magistrate ; Rev. Mr. Carter, protestant curate ; Mr. John Coates, 
secretary to the grand jury, county Antrim; Admiral Dawson; Mr. Samuel 
Erskine ; Rev. Mr. Fiinter, independent minister ; Dr. Forsyth, physician to the 
dispensary ; Rev. Arthur 0*NeiIl, parish priest ; Rev. Mr. Paul, presbyterian 
minister ; Mr. Price ; Captain Rowan, late inspector of county Antrim gaol ; Mr. 
George Spear, treasurer to the mendicity; William Steiirart, esq., magistrate ; Mr. 
William Stewart, surgeon. 

A portion of the labourers are unemployed in winter and during 
the changes of the crops. Dr. Forsyth mentioned the case of a 
poor man who asked him for the loan of some money, and 
promised to pay it in work. Perceiving during the whole of the 
next day (which was Sunday) that the cabin of this poor man 
was blocked up, he was induced to make inquiry, and found 
that the man had not risen from his bed during the day, 
having nothing to eat Dr. Forsyth offered him some 
money, and the following morning gave him some work out of 
charity. There is no fund out of which the class of poor under 
consideration might receive assistance ; their wivres and children 
sometimes beg, out not until the greatest privations have been 
endured. There are no instances known of women being driven, 
to prostitution by the want produced by scarcity of employment. 
No thefts are known to have been committed for the purpose of 
relieving destitution. When out of work labourers sometimes obtain 
provisions on credit, for which they pay usuriously. In the country 
parts provisions or fodder is often obtained on a cow, the cow 
Deing a surety for the payment of the debt. It would appear 
that taking provisions on credit must necessarily cause much em- 
barrassment to the labourer, as many processes are instituted 
for such debts at the quarter sessions. The gentlemen or far- 
mers are not in the habit of employing more labourers than they 
require, through a, desire to relieve distress. A labour-rate is 
altogether unknown. 

The number of unlicenced dram-shops is a great temptation 
to the labourer to spend any surplus which might otherwise be 
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•ared from his ^ages, after supporting his family; licensee aise 
thoui^ht to be too low in price. The poorest of all classes many 
earliest ; tlie greater their wretchedness the greater is their 
inclination to early marriage, and the more comforts theypos^ss 
the less prone they are to marry young. 

Examinations taken by P. F. Johnstoni esq. ; James Peeblfes, esq. 

PARISH OF DRUMAUL, IN'CLUDING TOWN OF RANDALSTOWN*— 

BARONY OF UPPER TOOME. 

Peraons who attended the Examination. — Mr. Adams, coach proprietor; Mi^ 
John Brown, merchant; Mr. John Bryson, gentleman ; Mr. Cole, clerk of petty 

sessions ; Mr. Cooper, innkeeper ; Courtny, esq., under-agent of. EaH 

O'Neil; Mr. Thomas Courtny, boot-maker; Mr. James Craig, manufaefarer ; 

Rev. Curoe, parish priest; Rev. Samuel Heatly, vicar; Mr, Hendenoa, 

farmer; Mr. M'Auley, innkeeper ^ Dr. M*Keon, apothecary, &c. ; Rqv. ThoEpai 
Reid, seceding minister ; Mr. Robinson, cotton manufacturer; Or. Heesoo,, sur- 
geon of dispensary ; Mr. Thomas Swan, grocer. 

Labourers are without work in winter and very severe day^ 
or wet harvest days. When unemployed they are necessarily 
reduced to few and scanty meals. There is no fund from which 
they can receive assistance when not employed. Their wives 
and families do not beg. 

Many are then supplied with potatoes, &c. by the farmers, 
the price of which is to be repaid in work. Credit is not so 

f generally given by shopkeepers as it formerly was, but some 
abourers of good character get credit from them, sometimes to 
the amount oi 2Z. The shopkeepers expect a considerable ad- 
vance in the price of goods given on credit, but the farmers do 
not. By this system the labourer is sometimes so deeply in- 
volved in debt that he has no hope of extricating himself, and 
becomes reckless. No gentry or farmers employ men for the 
purpose of relieving their distress. All the labourers live up to, 
and some of them beyond their means. Recklessness is often 
caused by the frequent recurrence of destitution. 

Labourers marry earlier than any other class; the more wretched 
their circumstances are, the earlier they marry. 

Decent farmers and mechanics are far more cautioua in 
contracting marriage. 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

PARISH OF RAMOAN, INCLUDING TOWN OF BALLYCASTLE. BABONT 

OF CAREY. 

Persons WHO attended the Examination. — Dr. Boyd; Rev. Mr. Creery, rector; 
Mr. Wm. Hill, shopkeeper ; Dr. Knox ; Rev. Samuel Lyle, presbyterian minister ; 
Mr. Samuel M *A1 lister, shopkeeper ; Charles M*Gildowney, esq. j. p.; Alexander 
M'Neill, J. F. ; Alex. Miller, esq. ; Dr. O'Neill ; Mr. George Sampson, farmer. 

Many labourers are without work during the three winter 
months, and till the end of April. The poor are stated in 
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general to. be worse off on a rich, than a poor soil, like that 
of the neighbourhood of Bally castle. On the latter, labour 
is constantly required, and this contributes greatly to their 
xddependende of character and industrious habits. 

'When the husband is out of work and food, the wife and 
children beg in the neighbourhood, the rising population is 
in this way so much habituated to mendicancy, that when the 
husband obtains work, the practice is often continued; 

Those who are without work obtain credit both in town and 
country from farmers and huxters, the credit price being at least 
a third more than the actual value of the article. The labourer 
fe thus constantly involved in the miseries of debt. 

His wages could not possibly enable him to provide against a 
want of work, and he is consequently rendered reckless by the 
hopelessness of his destitution. 

The very poorest class marry the earliest, being more careless 
and improvident than those who are acquainted in some degree 
with comfort, the latter are more cautious in this respect. 

PARISH OP UESHARKIN, BARONY OF KILCONWAY. 

PxRsoNs WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Thomas Brinnie, esq. magistrate; 

■ Ret. William Dickson, rector; Mr. Robert Elder, schoolmaster; Mr. Robert 
Green, farmer; Rev. Mr. Hamilton, presbyterian minister; Patrick Henry, 
farmer and shopkeeper; Paul Henry, farmer and shopkeeper; Edward Kelly, 
farmer and shopkeeper ; Michael Kelly, farmer and shopkeeper; John M'CuUoch, 
farmer and shopkeeper; John M*KinIey, farmer and shopkeeper; Rev. P. 
'■ M'Mullen, parish priest; Mr. John M, Waters, late church-warden ; John Scott, 
fanner and shopkeeper ; Mr« Jas. Smyth, farmer ; Rev. Mr. Wallace, presbyterian 
minifter. 

During two months in winter many of the labourers are 
without sufficient employment; and notwithstanding the small 
store of potatoes, which is usually planted on some half acre or 
so of land, rented of a farmer, and generally paid for in labour, 
many suffer great privations in winter, or seek for credit at 
advanced prices. There is no fund out of which relief can be 
obtained. Credit is given to a considerable amount by the 
farmers, some say at 25 per cent, others say 30 per cent, above 
the ready money price. This system involves the labourer in 
debt, and leaves him very little hope of extricating himself, 
which renders him reckless. 

Decrees with costs are constantly obtained against labourers 
and cdttiers, for such debts, at the quarter sessions and manor 
courts. Gentlemen or farmers are never known to employ more 
workmen than they require, through a desire to afford relief to 
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those who are distressed through want of employment^. and a 
hbour-rate is unknown. 

Unemployed labourers' wives do not b^, nor are labouieni 
known to steal for the purpose of relieving wemselvei from de»« 
titution. The witnesses were divided in their opinion, whyethe^ap 
ordinary labourer could save from the wages earned in sumibei 
a provision against the want of employment in winter. 

The poorer classes always marry earlier than the others^ and 
their inclination to early marriages increases in proportion to 
their wretchedness, and decreases in proportion to their know** 
ledge of comforts. No general practice of dissuading from earl]f 
marriages exists among tne clergy. 

COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; J. R. Barry, Esq. 

PARISH OF CLONLEIGH OR LIFFORD« — BARONY OF RAPHOE. 

Persons who ATTEin>ED thb Examination.— -Mr. Irrin Aiken, churefawankn ; 
Mr. Daniel Boyle, farmer; Mr. Hugh Brady, late churchwarden ; Rev. ^^lliam 
Browne, roman catholic curate ; Rev. E. M. Gierke, curate, and inspector of 
Lifford gaol ; Mr. Andrew Gierke, of Porthall, a gentleman farmer ; Rev. John 
Grocket, protestant clergyman, resident in an adjacent parish ; John Greer, esq. 
M. j>. dispensary ph3rsician, Lifford; Rev. James Houston, presbyterian minister; 
Gaptain Humphrey, j. p. ; Rev. William Knox, rector of Glonleigh ; Mr, W. 
M*Clintoch Spencer, secretary to grand jury of county Donegal; Rer. Ar&ur 
M'Hugh, parish priest; Mr. James Mahaffy, a farmer; Mr. Patrick ScankiDi 
farmer and vintner ; Mr. Joseph Sharkey, late churchwarden, a carpenter. 

There are seasons, when work is not to be had for all the 
labourers, viz. June, July, August, and after the harvest ; they 
are then reduced to fewer and scantier meals in the day, and 
there is no fund to afford them assistance. 

The wife and children of labourers out of work form the largest 
portion of the beggars ; the rising population is thus habituated 
to mendicancy, but neither .the women or girls become prosti- 
tutes; the husbands very rarely desert their fisonilies; a few, 
however, have done so, and have emigrated. 

None have been known to steal, or commit any other offence 
in order to be sent to prison. 

Very few are guilty of thefts or robberies, to relieve themselves, 
and never are of outrages on persons. Society certainly 
suffers more by the demoralization caused by destitution, than 
it would by giving these individuals a subsistence. 

Credit is very commonly given, both in towns, and by the 

farmers in the country, to those who are out of work; the most 

.jenormous interest is charged, and the labourer is thus very 

much depressed;. many have been utterly ruined by such causes^ 

and some have been thrown into gaol. 
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The resident gentry and formers often, in times of scarcity, 
employ more labourers than they require, but the absentees 
never do. A labour-rate has never been in operation. The 
wages of the labouring population could not possibly enable them 
to provide against a want of work. Even under their present 
privations, thev are admitted to be extremely honest and well 
conducted. The poorest invariably marry earliest, from the 
recklessness produced by a total absence of comfort; those who 
are better off are more cautious. In cases of previous connexion 
between the parties, it is the practice of the clergy to recom- 
mend marriages, unless there is some objection, from the 
character of the party, or other causes. 

PARISH OP CONWALL INCLUDING TOWN OP LBTTERKBNNY. — BARONY 

OP KILMACRBNAN. 

Pkksons WHO ATTKNDBo THB EXAMINATION.—- John Boydj esq., K. Cm and treasurer 
of county Donegal, j. f. ; James Cochran, esq., clerk of the peace, county Pone- 
gal ; John Devenny, a working mason ; Mary Devenny, his daughter ; Mr. William 
. Fisher, wine and spirit merchant; Hannah Gallagher, widow, a poor housekeeper; 
Rev. Mr. Gamble, dissenting minister ; Rev. Mr. Guirly, roman catholic curate 
of L^terkenny ; Samuel Hall, painter and churchwarden ; Kitty Hagarty, widow, 
a poor beggarwoman ; Mr. Robert Hunter, farmer ; Rev. Mr. Lytle, dissenting 

. minister; Right Rev. Or. M'Gittigan, romao catholic bishop; Rev. Mr. Nowlan, 
protestant curate of Letterkenny ; Susan M*Lafferty, a blind beggarwoman ; Francis 
Mansfield, esq., of Castlerea, j. p. ; Mr. Alexander Munn, shopkeeper ; Mr. 
Thomas Patterson, merchant ; Mr. Robert Ramsay, fanner ; John Boyd, esq,, k. c. 
and treasurer of county Donegal, j. p. ; Rev. Mr. Spratt, presbyterian minister; 
Alexander Robert Stewart, esq., of Ards, j. p. ; John Stewart, esq., of Rock Hill, 
#. p.; George Strain, an old mendicant; William Wray, esq., of the Park, 
#. r. 

There are periods of the year, viz. between spring and har- 
vest, and in the depth of winter, when many labourers are out 
of employment. The last winter (George Strainer) states, 
•* That his son has been dependent for his support, at different 
times, on the wages of two days in the week. In truth, he is 
often glad of a few potatoes, which I gather for him, from the 
neighbours, and but for them, may be the children sometimes 
would go to bed with hungry bellies." There is no regular fund 
for the relief of unemployed labourers. Their wives are often, 
through want of work, obliged to have recourse to mendicancy. 

Right Rev. Dr. M'Gittigan, and the Rev. Mr. M'Guirly, 
stated, that no practice was more common, in all parts of the 
county, than for the labouring classes, both in town and country, 
when out of work, to take provisions on credit, till they get 
employment again. 

!Laay Styles, gave one year 150Z. in small loans, for food and 
seed-corn, every penny of which was repaid. A loan-fund would 

2 N 
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be highly valuable. As a proof of the extent to which the credit 
system is carried, Dr. M^Gittigan states, ^^ A man buys two 
hundred weight of meal on the 1st of June, the market price 
being Is. per stone ; he passes a note, payable at Christmas, for 
Is, 6d. per stone, being an interest of 100 per cent per annum. 
The clergy are frequently obliged to interfere to prevent those 
usurious practices, and where ever I go I protest against it" 
The system is terrible, and involves the creatures in ^stress for 
life, generates litigation, and is the cause of two-thirds of the 
processes at quarter sessions. 

Mr. Samuel Hall states, that he knows the barrister is in the 
habit of examining closely into such cases, and of reducing the 
claim of the party. 

Mr. Mansneld says, he has known but very few instances of 
more than the requisite number of labourers being employed 
during times of great distress, on the absentee estates. The 
Right Rev. Dr. M^Gittigan states, that there is no such thing 
known. 

If the ordinary wages given could be constantly had^ (which 
is very rarely the case,) a provident labourer may be enabled 
to lay by something for a time of distress. The constant recur- 
rence of destitution sometimes renders the labourers recklesjs; 
for, although they are not, by any means, so badly off here as 
in other parts of Ireland, yet in and near towns, they are fre- 
quently so badly off, that they care not what they do. 

Right Rev. Dr. M'Gittigan states, that the labourers and 
farm servants, male and female, marry much earlier than the 
farmers; and that his clergymen marry five of the former for 
one of the latter. When asked, why they marry while so poor, 
they generally say " they cannot be worse off than they are, and 
that they may help each other." The more comfortable take 
care, however, to look before them, when they are well off, and 
in this diocese are generally the last in marrying. The roman 
catholic clergy recommend marriage as the only way of doing 
justice to the female in cases of illegitimate o&pring, particularly 
where it occurs between persons of nearly the same rank, and 
when the previous character of the female has heen unexception- 
able. W. Wray, Esq., j. p. says, that the clergy of the estab- 
lished church recommend marriage, but do not enforce it, as 
the roman catholics do. W. A. Stewart, Esq., of Ards, is of 
Opinion, that increasing the comforts of the people would be 
one of the most effectual restraints upon population, and that 
other circumstances besides mere destitution, operate to increase 
it. The ministers of some religious sects, indeed of all but the 
established church, draw their chief maintenance from the num- 
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bers of tlieir congregations. He also thinks the great abundance 
of fuel which exists in this country, and the facility of raising 
potatoes, which form the chief food, calculated to increase the 
population. 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY. 

Examinations taken by C. W, Borrett, esq ; Joseph Pollock, esq. 

I»ARX3H OP KILREA, INCLUDING TOWN OP KILREA. — BARONIES LOUGH- 

INSHOLIN AND COLERAINB, HALP BAiONY. 

Pk&sons who attended the Examination.— Robert Holmes, esq., j. p. and agent 
. to the mercer's company ; Thomas M*Cay, farmer of 13 acres ; Daniel Hunter, 

grocer ; Thompson, grocer ; William Anderson, farmer of 8 acres ; Rev. 

Mr. Rodgers, presbyterian minister ; Rev. Mr. Waddy, rector, j. p. ; Rev. Mr. 
M'Cammon, presbyterian minister; Kennedy M*Can, schoolmaster; Mr. Adcock; 
innkeeper ; Robert Armstrong, farmer of acres, and weaver ; I^urence 
0*Regan, former of 20 acres ; Joseph Irwin, farmer of 9 acres, and weaver ; Hugh 

Hunter, spirit dealer; M* Crowley, farmer of 10 acres; John Adams; Mr. 

Houston, grocer ; John Bradley, journeyman baker ; Robert Laughlin, farmer of 
Id acres ; Mr. Church, surgeon. 

■ 

During the months of June, July and August, work is very 
scarce, and in winter, from the end of November to the middle 
of March. In June there is a little employment at cutting, 
(diying, and stacking turf. In July and August there is no 
work, many then ^o over to England and Scotland, where the 
Iiarvest is early, ana return here for their own harvest time. All 
agree that there was not more than two day's employment in 
each week at agriculture ; during the remainder of the week they 
Weave, ^^but this," said Mr. Holmes, ^' is a bad combination, they 
frequently say to me when they return to their loom, that their 
b&ad is put out for weaving." In winter they have more food 
than in summer, generally their own potatoes, with a salt herring 
or some leeks, but no milk. — (Bradley.) 

They usually have a little patch of land, or the use of it for 
manure. " If thrown on the market," said Mr. Holmes, *^ they 
t^mld not live at alL In summer they have but little potatoes, 
but some milk ; they then get meal and five their labour for it 
afterwards, (the highest intermediate pnce between the time 
of getting credit and the time of paying being the usual bar- 
gain.)" 

^* Last summer," said Bradley, *^ when potatoes were 1^. M. 
a .bushel, diey would have been glad to have got two meals a 
day of them." 

In July the potatoes are generally lOd. a bushel, three 
bushels a week, which is a small allowance for a family, would 
be 9#. 6d a week; there is no fund that aifords them any 
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siRsistance. When heads of families are out of work it is yerj 
common for the wives and children to beg, not however in the- 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. Holmes had little doubt that many of the cottiers when 
out of work went begging. 

" I have met them myself," said he, " going to Port Stewart, 
and I knew they were begging; one man here holds three acres, 
and pays his rent very badly ; he is believed to beg and to steal, 
but the children do not beg." 

All agreed that the practice tended greatly to increase men* 
dicancy. 

<< Begging," said Mr. M^Cammon, ^^ is decidedly the besit. 
business. I have known them able to sell by it, every nighty 
five pounds of meal, and heard a man in the county of X)owii, 
say he was worth 18*. a week by begging." 

" Oh ! sir," said Bradley, " the beggars had a mon<^oly qf. 
it then, but there is plenty of opposition in the trade now/' 

All agreed that the girls were often driven by distress to pros* 
titution. " In fact," said Mr. M^Cammon, " there are but very 
few of them who are not prostitutes." 

And destitution was believed by all to be the most ooounoii 
cause of this. 

Bradley says, " the poor would all but starve ; they would 
live on half a meal a day before they beg, much less before they 
would steal." 

Potato pits have been occasionally, in scarce times, opened 
by destitute persons, but not since Mr. Holmes came, he had 
found frequentlyhis potato pits broken open, but generally tnioed 
it to thieving rather than to want. 

When out of work the labourers usually get credit, 4«. interest 
in the IZ. is frequently given, and often 15*. is ^ven for meal 
when the market price is only 10*., and the credit six months, 
25. in the cwt. of meal is generally allowed. The dealers pur- 
chase it in November for 10«., when the small farmer sells it to 
make up his rent, and sell it in June and August for 12i., givv^ 
credit until the November following." " Character," said Bradley, 
<< determines the price ; an honest man gets it at 12«., others 
have to pay more. A labourer gets another man better oiff to 
get it for him." 

Mr. M'Cammon says, " The labourer, cottier or small farmer, 
is very seldom indeed out of debt, they frequently get their seed 
one year, and pay for it the next, and are almost always a year 
in debt" 

Mr. Holmes and Mr. Waddy have employed some men ^ai 
fencing, and a few girls at weeding, when they did not require 
it, but die practice is very uncommon." *^ Absentees never do 
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Bdi they have no feeling for the country," said Mr. Waddy, 
** they live beyond their means, and make the tenants pay for it." 
A statement in which all present concurred. 

John Bradley says, " The poorest class marries earliest; they 
frequently have to borrow the money to pay the clergyman, and 
the expenses of the wedding feast. The men marry at from ID 
to =25, the women whenever they are called on." 

** They have no providence whatever," said Mr. Holmes, 
" sometimes indeed, they look to a grown up family as a blessing, 
at least they allege to me as an excuse for going back in their 
rent, that they have a large small family; the parents, and 
especially the mothers, encourage early marriages, especially in 
the ' case of girls who cannot earn their own support by labour, 
and therefore are a burthen to their parents ; they have also a 
look out for their character, and wish to have them settled ; all 
depend on contingencies." 

M*Can says, " they ate often very poor when they marry, 
but generally have a small family before their distress is seen." 

''^ Ajiother reason for their marrying so early," said Mr. 
Holmes, " is, that a woman is actually necessary to superintend 
their household, so much so, that a wife will set oji better (if 
she holds her husband's land) without her husband, than the 
hiAsband without the wife. She makes a far harder bargain than 
he does ; the men often excuse the non-payment of rent by say- 
ing, they have not a woman to look after the house, and that 
their property is in the hands of strangers." 

" A widow, holding land and paying a man to work for her, 
pays me in every case better than a single man. A young man 
came to me the other day, and asked my leave to marry ; he was 
only 19, and the girl l8. I endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
he^ said, he had before a father and a mother to see to him and 
to his property, but now he must have a woman. Those who 
are better off, are more cautious, they can support their children 
at ' home, and therefore are not so anxious to get rid of them off 
their hands." — (Mr. Holmes. J 

Th<e &rmers often hang back to obtain a larger portion. A 
cow is usually considered a fair portion, with a oed, a chest of 
drawers, and a wheel. A farmer of eight acres, if he has money, 
will give some, and if not, frequently promises to give his bond 
for such a portion as this ; the man, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to nave two or three acres of land, or to be a good weaver 
or tradesman. All, when they are married, separate from their 
parents, and get a house of their own." — (Mr. Holmes, Bradley^ 

N. J9. — The assistant commissioners attach the greatest weight 
to every part of the evidence given by Mr. Holmes. He appears 
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to me the most active, intelligent and benevoleuv. witness we 
have yet examined ; and his opinions, as. coming from an Eng- 
lishman, and one, therefore, free from party prejudice, appear 
to me deserving of the greatest attention. 

Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq.; James Peebles, Esq. 

PARISH OF MAGHERA. TOWN OF MAGHERA. BARONY OP LOUGH- 

INSHOLIN 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Samuel Airl ; James Anderson ; J. 
Barclay, shopkeeper ; James Chambers ; Alexander Clarke, esq. ; J. Drips ; W. 
Forrester, esq., j. p. ; Mr. Henry, apothecary; J. M'Cleland, shopkeeper; H. 
M'Hcnry, schoolmaster; P. M'Kenna; Rev. Spencer Knox, rector of Mi^gfaen 
and Tubbermore ; A. Miller ; S. Moore, grocer ; Mr. Orr ; T. Pettigrew, shop- 
keeper ; D. Scullion ; James Smith ; A. Wilson ; £. WiUon ; Rev, Mr. Vesey, 
protestant curate ; Four of the police, and several labourers. ■•.■,■ 

Many of the labourers are without work from November to 
March ; at this season some of them weave, and others live as 
well as they can on their small store of potatoes, bnt are poorly 
provided for ; there is no fund for their assistance. 

The wife and children of unemployed labourers do npt beg 
through the neighbourhood ; there are many instances where 
women, with families, have been abandoned by their husband^ 

No poor have ever been known to commit offences in ordec to 
be sent to gaol, nor have they stolen to relieve themselves from 
destitution, or committed outrages upon persons. 

In the country the farmers give credit, the huxters seldcw^ 
do so now ; the former generally charge one-fifth more Jthiiin 
ready-money price ; the debt is paid, in general, cheerfully, 
but some are processed at the quarter sessions for such debl9t 
the barrister looks to the amount, and inquires if it is fiaarly 
due. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Stephenson give work in ditching and 
draining, which they reserve or undertake to meet the distress of 
the season, when least employment is to be procured. 

Many are greatly relieved, and appear very grateful towards 
these gentlemen. 

The poorest generally marry the earliest ; farmers' sons, and 
those who are reared comfortably, seldom marry early. 
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PROVINCE OP CONNAUGHT COUNTY QALWAY. 

Ezttnmatioiis token by Francis Diggeos, £»q. ; W. T. M*Cullagh, Esq. 

PARUB OF HEADFORD ^BARONY OF CLARE. 

I 

Persons who attended the Examination — John Boronghe?, labourer ; Joseph 
Botherill, steward to Mr. St George ; John Burke, esq. ; Rev. J. Fitzgerald, 
P. P. ; Dr. Hartnett ; Dr. Kelly ; James Lynch, postmaster ; Rev. J. Mara, 
Protestont rector; John O'Flagherty, esq.; John Ryan labourer; R. J. 
Mfuueragh St. George, esq. Headfort Castle; Mr. Jamieson, mrchant; 
iiRwrence Toole, carman ; Rev. P. Walsh, P. P. 

The precise number of vagrants in this parish is not ascer- 
tainable ; I think, however, that it is rather on the decrease ; I 
attribute this to the comparatively few county of Mayo labourers 
who now go to England for work. — (Mr, St, George.) In 
the parish of Killersa there are not twenty regular beggars ; 
there are not half the number now that there was about ten years 
1^. Six or seven call at niy house daily, on an average, to get 
|K)tatoe8.-=-(Mr. Burke.) Poverty has been decreasing diese 
last twenty years; last year, I think, it was stationary, owing to 
the great reduction in the prices of agricultural produce. — 
(Mt. St George^) I think that the comforts of the people are 
increasing steadily, though slowly, for the last forty years. — 
(Mr. Btirke.) The price of labour is more equalized than it 
was, and there is not so great an inducement to emigrate for 
work as there was formerly ; the wives and children of those 
who left home in search of work, used invariably to leave their 
own part of the country and beg. — (Mr. 5^. George.) There 
is a greater quantity of agricultural employment, and a greater 
number of persons employed ; and, though the price of labour 
is less than it was seven or eight years ago, I think there is more 
general comfort. — {Christopher Jamieson.) There is more 
tilh^e, and the land being better tilled now than it used to be, 
produces more ; but the increase of the quantity is not sufficit^nt 
to make amendis for the fall in the prices ; and only that we have 
a good landlord, who gives an abatement in the rent, we wo.ild 
be worse off than we were before. — (John Burke.) Tliore 
are not more than twenty public beggars in this town. — (Rov. 
Mr. Walsh.) 
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The greater part of the beggars, who are residentB m 
the parish, come from the neighbourhood of the lake ; the land- 
lord of that district is a non-resident ; they can obtain little or 
no employment, and their land pays a very high rent. — (Mr. 
Walsh.) In proportion as they increase the quantity of tillage, 
tlieir poverty increases ; the land is very bad, and they are not 
able to procure manure to till it properly. — (St, George.) It is 
rough pasture land, and, when tilled, becomes exhausted im- 
mediately, but their poverty is so great that they cannot 
afford to consider the consequences of breaking* it up." — 
{O* Flaherty.) Many of the families who reside on it have not 
one whole blanket; scarcely any of them have a second." — 
(Walsh.) They half starve themselves, that they may have the 
means of paying their rent. If they did not pay it, the land 
would, of course, be taken from them, and tlien they must b^, 
rather than do which, many of them would sabmit to almost any 
privation. — (Fitzgerald.) There were more beggars here 
formerly, but many of them having got employment, are now 
tolerably comfortable — (Chr. Jamieson.) many wlio are snug 
enough in winter, must walk out with the bag on their back in 
summer. — (Thornton.) There are about fifty £eimiliea (who 
are ashamed to beg) supported by their neighbours during the 
summer. — (Rev. Mr. Walsh.) Vagrants are more numerous 
after seed time, than at any other time of the year, because at 
that time the men leave home in search of work, and die wives 
and families go out to beg. There are «ome resident paupers, 
but the great majority come from a distance ; they are of all 
ages and sexes, but principally women and children, because the 
men generally go far from home to procure work. Very few 
from this parish go to beg after having planted their potatoes ; 
the wives or children of employed labourers are never known to 
beg, at least in this parish. Mechanics and unemployed servants 
are often reduced to beggary, but very few of tlie cottier tenants 
of this place are ; when they are, I am sure they would prefer 
going to a strange place, where they would not be known ; some 
few, who when old and infirm, have transferred their property to 
their children have been obliged to adopt a vagrant life ; all who 
leave this parish to go to England to work take what will bear 
their expenses with them ; very few go, and those who do, go 
more on speculation than from necessity. — (Mr. St. George.) 
*^ There are some able-bodied resident beggars, but the greater 
number are strangers ; the residents are from that part of the 
parish near the lake. — (Mr. Burke.) The strangers are 
generally from the mountainous and country districts of Mayo. 
The principal causes of vagrancy are the low prices of agri- 
cultural produce and the minute subdivision of laud. — (Mr. 
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St.Geerpe.) Those, along with the high rents. — {Mr. Burkes) 
They are all asahamed of begging, and none would do it 
Crom choice. — (Mr. St» George.) None would beg at home 
£Nim choice, but they would go to strange places to beg when 
tliey were really in no want. — {Jas. Lynch.) If the children 
af vagrants could get employment, they would accept of it; they 
.Would hire at fifteen shillings a year, rather than continue 
begging, when others of the same size and strength would get 
firodtt 805. to AOs. 

An able-bodied beggar would get from one to two stones of 
potatoes in the day, and are often able, by exerting themselves, 
to procure more than they can consume, indeed I may say they 
always do this, for they are generally able to sell some, and often 
have grold and silver sewed up in their rags. Some receive relief 
from passengers, but they are generally town beggars, rather 
than country vagrants. Beggars get very little meal ; there is 
no rule as to the quantity, but generally those who have large 
fiunilies get more. — (Mr. Burke.) 

\i Ithej generally purchase clothes, tobacco and soap for the 
money they receive for the surplus gf their collections. — (Mr. 
XyPlakerty.) They do not purchase good clothes, for that 
would destroy their trade and uniform. They do not often dis- 
sipate during their vagrancy, but generally reserve it till they 
return home; I have no doubt but some few are induced to leave 
home and beg, hoping to return with large sums of money. I 
knew a woman from this country to go to the county of Kilkenny 
during a season in which potatoes were very dear there, and very 
cheap here ; on being asked why she did not stay at home, where 
potatoes were plenty, she answered, ^ They are not worth 
gathering at home, they are so cheap.' I have known many who 
have returned home comparatively rich. A man from the 
mountains of Joyce Country, a miserable object, for the last two 
flUiiimers has made a descent into this part of the country, fre- 
quenting Tuam, Headford, and Sliruel markets ; he was not in 
mdi extreme want as to require the produce of his begging for 
hit support, but laid out the amount of his first summer's tour, 
nearly SL in the purchase of sheep, to stock his father's holding ; 
Ibough I have not ascertained the amount of this year's produce, 
I;b<dieve it to be at least equal. I believe this is not uncommon ; 
it is not usual to beg under the plea of being in search of work. 
Dirty clothes and filthy appearances, are often assumed by pro- 
mised beggars, especially in towns ; if they do not produce sores 
they certainly maintain them. — (Mr. St George.) Strangers, 
sometimes, use deceptions, but residents do not. — (Mr. 
Burke.) I knew many instances of persons pretending to be 
Ume or otherwise disabled ; I saw one man at the fair of Tuam 

•2o 
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who had his hand tied up, and in a din^ ; he kept it so the wbok 
day, but in the evening had a verbal dispute with a oonntrvman, 
who struck him with a stick ; on being struck, he immediately 
drew his arm from the sling, snatched the stick, and gave the 
countryman a most unmerciful beating. — (Dr. Martnet) 
Lying, forged recommendations, and many such expedients 
are resorted to by a particular species of beggars, generally called 
^ decayed gentlemen or women ;* I never knew of persons 
having deaf or dumb children, having refused to allow them Is 
be taken to an asylum for those so afflicted ; but I often knew 
them to take such children about in the wet and cold, without a 
sufficiency of clothing, in order to excite pity. — (Mr. St George,) 
I have frequently known vagrants • to lead a dissolute life, 
but it is not by any means general ; they are very seldom con* 
cerned in outrage, and never (to my knowledge) in assassi- 
nations; they often commit small thefts, or rather pilferings; 
but never robberies to any extent. The agricultural vagrant 
who is in search of work would gladly emigrate ; but the pro* 
fessed beggar would not In this parish vagrants never borrow 
or hire children ; but I have known instances of bastard children 
being placed by their fathers under the care of vagrant nurses." — 
{Mr. St George,) 

I never knew a case of death from starvation, nor do I 
believe that one ever took place in this parish, though many 
have contracted diseases, such as low typus fevers, firom 
the badness and scarcity of their food ; of which they 
eventually died." 

An able-bodied man could not collect as much by begging as 
he would earn by his labour, though a miserable wretched- 
looking object might collect much more. — (Mr. St George.) 
The vagrant is a great deal better fed than the labourer. — 
(William King,) 

When giving potatoes, the character of the applicant is 
never inquired into ; but if giving money more caution would 
be used. I do not think the prevalence of private charity is 
prejudicial to the morals of the labouring classes ; there are 
many whom it would be impossible to bring to a steady mode of 
life ; but I think the great majority of able-bodied men would 
gladly adopt it; very few become vagrants in preference to 
remaining labourers; I should almost say none; I knew only 
one instance of a vagrant refusing work when offered him.*— 
(Mr. St George.) An able-bodied man would work for his 
food rather than beg; I have known many do so in scarce 
seasons. — (Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald.) 

A vagrant is never refused lodging by the poor cottier or 
householder. — (Mr. Burke.) The relief given generally 
consists of potatoes at Christmas, or in case of sickness, a little 
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meal is sometimes given ; and at fairs and markets small coin 
by those in better circumstances ; buttermilk is generally given 
to the beggars. — ^Mr. St George.) I think it is highly pre- 
judicial to the poor to give lodging to beggars ; it causes dirt, and 
brings on fever. They often circulate false reports, and excite 
xebellious feelings. — (Mr. (f Flaherty.) Farmers always prefer 
giving food, because there is no coin of so low a value as 
to represent a potato, and because they always hav^ plenty of 
potatoes, and often have no money ; beggars always prefer 
money, for they take the raw potato only with the view of con- 
verting it into money. — (Mr. St. Georae.) 

In giving alms they do not limit themselves to any eertldn 
quantity ; when potatoes are scarce, they give two or three^ when 
plenty^ ten or twelve. — (William King.) Persons of every 
class, from proprietors down to farmers, have a number of depen- 
dents, who are chiefly supported by them. — (Mr. Burke.) 
Four beggars make this their walk on market days, and receive 
assistance from shopkeepers. I would rather divide among a 
large number than take the entire support of a smaller number.-^ 
(James lA^nch.) 

The support of the vagrant falls principally on the small 
£urmer and shopkeeper, though a^l classes contribute something ; 
the farmer and shopkeeper are more open to the vagrant than the 
richer classes are. — (Mr. St. George.) The beggar calls oftener 
at the poor man's house, than at the rich man's, and is oftener 
sent away empty by the rich. — ( William King.) The rich give 
rather to certain known objects than to common vagrants. — 
(jyt.Kdly.) The poorer-classes give away more, in proportion 
to their means, than the rich do. The charity of the richer 
dasses is exerted more in employing more workmen than 
they require than in giving alms. — (Mr. St. George.) The 
poor give ten times as much as the rich, in proportion to their 
means. — (Dr. Kelly.) Persons renting only one acre, and even 
day . labourers, give relief to the beggar, if they have it — (Mr. 
&• George.) 

A beggar often collects more than he requires for his 
support ; but this never leads to a wa3te of provisions, as they 
always sell the surplus, generally to poor persons who have a 
little money, but are in want of provisions. — (Mr. S^. George.) 
Persons have, I believe, often given away in the earlier 
part of the year so much as to leave themselves afterwards in 
want. — (Mr. St. George.) — I have known poor persons, who 
were bu3nng provisions to give more away than the persons from 
whom they bought." — (Mr. James Lynch.) 

I consider uiat I would be in greater want if I gave none 
away than if I gave a great deal away, for I think that charity 
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never Bhortens the quantity. — {JVittiam King,) — I believe the 
feeling of charity to cause a wasteful and inregalar expenditure 
of what might otherwise go to add to the comforts of the 
labourer. — (Mr. St, George,) — If a meal was going on, and a 
beggar called, you would never miss what you would give avray. 
I gave away, myself, part of the cake made of a quart of meal, to a 
beggarman, and at the time I had no more victuals in my house, 
nor the hope of getting it to earn the next day ; but I hoped that as 
God g^ve it to me that day he would give some more the next day. 
— ( Wm. King.) — The shopkeepers and farmers would object to 
payment of a regular sum, even though small ; and say they did 
not feel tlie small oul^ings of provisions, &c., which they now 
give towards the support of the poor. — (Mr. St Ge&rge.) 

Relief is sometimes given lest the person applying might be 
suffering from hunger ; it is often extorted by importunity, but 
is generally given because it is the custom of the country.-** 
(Mr. St George.) When I give I do so for the good of my 
soul, the honour of God, and for their benefit. When you say 
there is nothing for them they will go away, except the sturdy 
beggars, — (William King,) I think that religious feelings 
would induce many to relieve a beggar, even at the door of a 
poor-house ; I believe fear of violence from the applicant never 
causes any to give. — (Mr. St George.) I would not givfe to 
those who they say have the money, or to any one who was not 
in want. — {William King.) I am sure many give through fear 
of the be^ar's curse. — (Mr. St George.) 

Diseases often spread by giving lodging to vagrants, particu- 
larly typhus fevers and itch, and, I believe, scrofula, which is 
very prevalent here. In my opinion this system is very inju- 
rious to the morals and habits of the labouring classes. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for a tenant of a cottage and garden, 
suppose on the side of the road, let his intentions be ever so 
good, to keep it in that state of neatness and order which he 
ought, if the beggar and his family, with his bag, and all the 
attendant vermin, are to be admitted, almost as of a right, to bis 
meals; if they can come, as they do, and almost demand a 
lodging for the night, and with all their habits of idleness and 
love of gossip, and what they call "strange news," mingle with 
his family circle, and curl themselves up in a corner to sleep* 
Independent of any vice that may be disseminated, there is an 
irregularity and want of decency that is calculated to injure die 
morals and habits of the labouring classes in the highest degpree, 
and this is one of the worst features in the state of vagrancy.— 
(Mr. St George.) I knew many persons who were once obliged 
to beg, and are now industrious and doing well. — ( William King.) 
I have known some instances, but not-many. — (Mr. St Oearff$.) 
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. There is no punishment inflicted for vagrancy ; but if a 
vagrant is known to be guilty of stealing, he is drummed out of 
town, and scarcely ever known to return. Rigorous laws against 
vagrancy could never be enforced while a possibility of a person 
starving existed ; the donors never will have recourse to such 
measures unless there be some provision made for the destitute, 
then their repugnance to the forcible suppression of vagrancy 
will be entirely removed. Outrages cannot be accounted the 
immediate results of destitution ; I never knew an instance in 
wmch it could ; nor do I believe one instance ever was known in 
Ireland. 

There is no mendicity or house of industry in this part of 
the country. In my opinion mendicants would not be willing 
to go into one, and from my knowledge of the country, nothing 
but absolute starvation would drive them into such an institutiona 
— ( Mr. St. George, ) 

♦ COUNTV MAYO. 

EjoiininatioDs taken by John Spencer, £!sq. ; M. W. Gray, Esq. 

PARISH OF AUGHVALE — BARONY OF MURRISK. 

Pbasons who attended the Examination. — Mr. William Birmiagbnm; 
woollen-draper; Rev. Dr. Burke, P.P. of this parish, and dean of Dim- 
more ; George Clendenning, esq. magistrate ; Mr. Collins, a gentleman con- 
nected with the press ; Richard Gibbons, small farmer of 12 acres ; Mr. Large, 
clerk of petty sessions, and churchwarden; Matthew McDonnell, esq. magis- 
trate ; Robert W. M<llrea, esq. magistrate ; William M<Miler, small iiirmer of 
12 acres ; Edward M'Nally, weaver ; John Reegan, labourer ; Thomas Reilly, 
labourer ; Mr. George Woods, general merchant ; Mr. John Wynne, general 
merchant 

Mr. Large thinks there are about 70 persons residing in the 
town who beg publicly throughout the year : besides about 30 
persons who derive their support privately from the richer classes* 
M'Nally would say 80. Reilly says, that including the out- 
skirts, there must be above 100 persons, though in what is 
strictly called the town, there may not be above the number 
mentioned by M'Nally. Mr. Wynne says, ^* In tlie middle of 
winter, when none but residents are applying for relief, I have 
counted, applying at my own shop-door, in one day^ about 100 
persons, not including very young children." Beggars residing 
within a short distance frequent the town on certain days, when 
the shopkeepers distribute alms. Rev. Mr. Burke thinks that 
in the town, and within half a mile of it, there are, including 
children, 200 persons who live throughout the year by begging ; 
and in the town and parish 400 at the very least ; few strangers 
beg here in winter. 

The parish is so extensive that the other witnesses cannot 
undertake to Btate the probable number of beggars throughout 
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it ; but 8ome idea may be formed from M^Nally's statement ; be 
Bays, *^ I cannot speak of tbe whole parish, but will spedt of 
my own neighbourhood that I am acquainted with* I live about 
a mile and a half from the town, in the most populous of the 
country parts of the parish, and think that within one mile 
round of me,* there are from 50 to 60 families who beg through 
the year, having no house of their own, but going from house 
to house for their night's lodging, some carrying their blanket 
with them, and many not having a blanket to carry ; there are 
on an avers^e three or four persons in each family. There are 
several able-bodied men among them, who would work if they 
had work to get ; they go among^the neighbours while the 
women and chudren beg publicly. They have often visited my 
house, and when I said it was a shame for able men to be 
begging, they have asked me, * Have yoii work for us, or 
where is there work to be had ?' and not left me a word to say. 
I know these men to work occasionnlly, and I believe them to be 
willing to work. Within the same space I think there are from 
25 to 30 families who beg during^ from one month to three months 
of the year ; these are persons Uiat have a cabin and a small spot 
of ground ; in many cases the cabin built for them, and a few 
perches of ground given them gratis by the neigliibours ; the 
ground sometimes is attached to their cabin, just sufficient to 
grow them a few hundreds of cabbage plants, and a few weeks' 
consumption of potatoes, and they are never disturbed in the 
possession of it Sometimes a place is given them in a field to 
grow their potatoes from their own manure, leaving the owner 
the benefit to be derived to the succeeding crop. They work 
when they can find employment, and the femilies beg on all occa- 
sions when work fails them." 

Rev. Mr, Burke and Mr. Wynne, from their general know- 
ledge of the country, confirm this statement of M^Nally. 

Mr. Burke is of opinion that vagrancy has advanced pro- 
gressively for the last ten years, but with increased rapidity 
during the last five. He attributes the increase to the great 
&11 that has taken place in the prices of corn, while rents 
remain undiminished, the decline of the linen trade, and 
increased local taxation. Mr. Large ' says, " no buildings or 
improvements of any sort are going on in the town. The linen 
trade is gone, the weavers are obliged to become labourers, and 
every ot£er trade is sinking in the general decline." M'Nally 
said, " The number of beggars has doubled within the last six 
years. The decline of the linen trade has injured every class 
that lived by their industry. I have known the farmer six years 

* The parish is about twelve miles long by two broad. 
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ago pay a rent of flre pounds out of a half rood of flax that bis 
family prepared for the market ; he thought little of the rent» 
when the industry of his family employed on the flax could pay 
it, exclusive of the corn ; and many persons were injured by 
that decline that did not see what injured them. I am a weaver 
myself, and when my trade was good, I bought from the shoe- 
maker and tailor for myself and ramily, what I cannot afford to 
buy now. Mr. Clendenning believes that vagrancy has increased 
within late years : he says, ^' I attribute it partly to the great 
famines that have prevailed in this country, which have utterly 
ruined some, and initiated others into habits of vibrancy, from 
which they have not since been reclaimed. There is also a local 
cause, applying particularly to the town of Westport, the 
feilure of several corn merchants, and consequent decrease of 
employment. Excessive drunkenness, facilitated by illicit dis- 
tillation, has also contributed. This does not prevail so much 
among the labourers as among the mechanics, who mis-spend 
both their money and time in drinking." Mr. Clendenning does 
believe that rents have not diminished proper tionably to the 
diminished value of produce, but doe^ not think that this has 
contributed much to tne increase of vagrancy. 

Mr. Wynne says, " The number of beggars in summer is 
considerably increased from their number in winter. The wives 
and children of labourers beg in this season who beg in no 
other ; the labourers sometimes working occasionally at home^ 
oftener hiiving gone in search of work to Leinster, Scotland, ot 
England. Many strangers also come here to take advanti^e df 
the salt-water, and increase the number at that season." M'Na}Iy 
says, ^^ Provisions are dear and employment scarce in thai 
season. I know myself 20 or 30 families to beg at home in 
summer who do not beg in winter. There are other families 
who at that season go out to beg in Leinster, or other parts of 
the country, as they find them more or less plentiful; the men 
commonly leave this place to seek work, leaving their families 
to beg at home, and go a long distance, and through great hard- 
ships for very little gain. A neighbour of mine went to Leinster 
this season ; he bought a pair of shoes before he left home, and 
be came home without a penny, and had been forced to sell the 
shoes to make his way back. Another went to look for work in 
England ; he had bad success, and was obliged to sell some of his 
clothes before he returned, and he declared to me, he lived on 
five meals while he walked down from Dublin, (128 Irish miles,) 
and he looked like it, for he was a mere skeleton ; he was neither a 
spendthrift nor a drunkard, nor was he fit to beg, poor fellow; he 
was too bashful, ^nd I believe he would rather bear the hunger 
than the shame of b^ging." 
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'. Mr. large 6ayfl> ^^ The wives and famines of labourers 
occasionally employed in the town commonly beg ; a workman 
could not. give food to a large family in summer, on occasional 
employment at &d. a day, the ordinary wages here." Reilly and 
Moore can mention, by name, several labourers in the. town, 
whose families, they say, ^' do, and must beg." Mr. M^Ilrea 
says, ^^A very large proportion of the beggars consists oif 
widows and 6rphans, but there is also a lai^e number of the 
wives and children of labourers reduced to beg by want of 
employment for the labourers ; several able-bodied men go about 
seeking relief, who, I am sure, would gladly accept of employ- 
ment if it were offered to them." M^Naily says, ^'able-bodied 
men carrying spades on their shoulders, in some cases having 
their wives and £Eunilies along with them, commonly apply £br 
relief at my door in summer; perhaps three or four, perhaps 
one in the week. I have sometimes employed them when I 
oould not myself spare time from my loom, and they always 
worked for me IcL under the current wages, and would I. am 
sure have worked for less if I asked them, but I would think it a 
sin to take an advantage pf their want; they seem very anxious 
to be employed, having often offered to work for me for IQcU «id 
SOd^aweek with their food, and in some cases for their food merely." 
Mr.. Large says, ^' Last summer I have met at least 20 able- 
bodied men who applied to me for relief, and I have no doubt 
would have gladly worked at reduced wages." Mr. Wynne says, 
^Lhave had from two to six such applicants every week during 
the past summer ; one of them, a mower, applying to me, I told 
faim I would: give him work, as I had a meaclow to cut down; he 
immediately went to work without asking a question about 
wages." 

- > The witnesses are all convinced there is no deception practised 
by the able-bodied men, who go about seeking relief on the 
plea that they are unable to find employment. The witnesses 
agree, that stating it as their opinion that no persons take to 
begging in preference to industry. The greatest exertions are 
madeamong the labouringclasses to avoid it, but Mr. Clendenning 
thinks, that when once they lose caste by having begged, they 
saake little exertion to regain it M^Nally mentions an instance of 
a family driven to beg, as illustrative of the general unwillingness 
to resort to that mode of life ; he says, '' When provisions came 
short with them, the children used to come to my house at meal 
time, looking for something to eat, but not asking for it. The 
father and mother were ashamed to make any application, though I 
know they were living at home in great want. The children 
told me that they had lived for two days on a single meal of 
potatoes^ this they suffered rather than beg; at length the mother 
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and five children turned out and went to a strange place to beg, 
the father remained at home." 

The labourers are of opinion that the town labourer is more 
liable to be reduced with nis family to beggary than the country 
labourer. In the country the labourers generally have a smau 
portion of land, which supplies them with a few months' con* 
sumption of potatoes, and supports them when out of employe 
ment In town the labourers have no such provision, and when 
work fails them they fall on the public immediately. They have 
not even the same facility of keeping a pig; for if the pig runs 
out on the street of the town, it is instantly seized by the police, 
and the owner fined. 

Mr. M^Irea and Mr. Ciendenning are of opinion, that 
mechanics, from their dissipated habits, are more commonly 
reduced to make private applications for assistance than labourers, 
but are not so commonly reduced to beg ; they are, they tliink, 
more reluctant to beg, and they can more easily find friends or 
persons of their own trade to relieve their occasional distress. 

The witnesses do not think that labourers generally beg on 
their way to England in search of work, but it sometimes occurs. 
Moore says, ** I have known them to leave home with no more 
than the 5«. to pay their passage ; of course they begged their 
way up to Dublin, and as I have known persons to come home 
without a halfpenny, I must suppose they begged their way 
home.'' The witnesses believe it happens oftener tlian it comes 
under their observation, as the labourer who begs his way is 
anxious to conceal it. Mr. Large says, ^^ In town, though the 
whole family be begging, the members of it generally apply 
separately. In the country, I believe, they mostly travel to- 
gether." Mr. M'Nally says, " Sometimes they separate, some- 
times they go all together, whatever way they think they \i411 get 
most, and tney have different ideas about it." 

The same m itness adds, " In the country beggars are most com- 
monly relieved with potatoes ; meal is not commonly given ; the 
poor people have not it. Cabbage is given ; milk, but not much 
of it; on the sea-coast fish; sometimes turf to take to their 
lodgings in town, and the more comfortable farmers would give 
them straw for a bed. They sometimes collect flax, which when 
they have gathered a suiBBcient quantity they sometimes sell it in 
its raw state, sometimes manufacture into yarn ; but this is rare; 
we never give them money in the country ; it is not convenient, it 
is seldom passing through our hands." Mr. Collins says, " In 
the town they are relieved with potatoes, with meal, broth and 
broken meat at meal times at the shopkeepers and gentlemen's 
houses. It is a practice among the sliopkeepers to relieve them 
regularly every Monday, when they give them, sometimes, some 
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of whatever necessaries their, shop supplies, as soap, tobaeco, 
and bread at a baker's, &e« ; sometimes halfpence, which they 
prefer to provisions, as they get these latter in the Country, and 
the money enables them to procure some small necessaries, as 
soap, &c. as they require them ; I do not think that they obtain 
sufficient to enable them, in many instances, to purchase an 
article of clothing." The other witnesses do not know that they 
are ever charged for lodging either in town or country ; they 
carry their bed-clothes, which w:e always very scanty, perhaps a 
single blanket or a slieet £or a whole family, about with them, 
and beg a bed of straw ; they are generally admitted with wel* 
come into any poor man's house, and stop sometimes a single 
night, sometimes a week or longer. In one place, Mr. M^Miler 
says, ^^ I know persons that would be glad to have beggars in 
their house every night in the year, they conceive they carry a 
blessing along with them." But M'Nally says, " They have 
often told me that in town if they had a few halfpence to pay 
for it, they would get better lodging than if they got it for 
nothing ; I suppose the difference would be of a drier house or 
a better fire ; I know in the country where they never pay they 
take care to go to the house where they see a good stack of turf 
standing outside." Mr. Collins says, ^' In town an old article of 
clothing is now and then given to them, and there is a Dorcas 
Society which gives clothing to the poor at half price, but I do 
not think the beggars can derive much advantage from this 
charity; their clothing is wretched in the extreme, never 
sufficient to protect them against the inclemencies of the weather, 
to which they are constantly and necessarily exposed ; they are 
obliged to take their children about with them half naked in the 
most severe weather: many of them while they lodge to-night 
in one house, which they quit to seek a lodging for to-morrow 
night in another, having no place to leave their children, can 
make no choice, but must take them out, regardless of the 
weather. Those who have more permanent lodgings, or a hut 
of their own, may have no food to leave them ; and between 
the choice of taking them out without clothes, or leaving them 
in the house without food, generally adopt the former alternative, 
and expose them to most inclement weather." 

M. M'Nally says, "Able-bodied men, though commonly reduced 
to subsist on the beggary of their families, are scarcely ever seen 
to beg publicly themselves ; they make a private application for 
help ; that we do not call begging. The only time they carry 
a bag, and that not in the common way, is, when we are dig- 
ging the potatoes : they then go from field to field collecting 
potatoes, applying to us at the ridge, when we are digging 
them. An able-bodied man, well able to carry them, would 
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collect for ten days or a fortnight of that season, five or six 
stone a day. People are very liberal when they are digging^^ 
and would give to a man though they saw his bag full, as they 
know he is making a little store to keep the fiunily in, of a hard 
day in winter. If an able-bodied man persist in begging, he 
might gather, as the season advances, two stone to a stone in 
the day ; and in summer half a stone; But the. general rule i^ 
that men would rather take the lowest wages you would offer 
them for working, than be under the shame of making so many 
itpplicatiotis to people's charity. A woman with a family would 
collect much more than a single man. Numbers would give to 
her that would let him pass by, when we are digging the potatoes. 
A woman with a family, would collect more than she and her 
children, if weak, could well carry ; but this lasts a short time 
when potatoes are plenty. She can sell some, just enough to 
purchase her a little tobacco, or some milk, herrings or salt, to 
eat with what she reserves. She can never sell in summer." All 
the witnesses agree that beggars are commonly able to sell 
potatoes in the potato harvest, (October and beginning of No- 
vember) ; that after the digging of potatoes has ceased, the 
practice is constantly diminishing until Christmas or the middle 
of January, by which time it has altogether ceased ; from that 
time forward it may be stated generally, that they have no 
surplus over their consumption. And in summer their collection 
is frequently insufficient for food for their family. A woman with 
a large family obtains more than a woman with a small family ; 
she obtains relief from more persons, and more from each indi- 
vidual. Yet the witnesses do not think that the whole day^s 
collection is increased in proportion to the family. 

Some beggars make application to passengers by coaches, and 
to the congregations on Sundays, as they pass to and from the 
several places of worship ; the relief obtained is halfpence, and 
very inconsiderable. M'Nally has known three instances of 
beggars and single old men hoarding — two of them five pounds 
and six pounds, and the third ten pounds ; he says this man lent 
his ten pounds to a neighbour, and never recovered it ; he told 
me the story, and I reasoned with him that it was a great sin to dis- 
tress himself as he did to hoard that money ; he admitted that it 
was, and said he had often pinched himself sore to do it; and I 
am sure he must often have denied himself food for the sake of 
it. The other witnesses have heard of such cases, but not known 
them ; they are very uncommon. 

M*Nally does not believe there is greater mortality among 
beggars than among labourers. I think, he says, they are 
inured to the hardships they undergo ; they do undergo greater 
hardships than the labourers in my neighbourhood, who all hold 
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u bit of land. The otber witnesses, whose experience 2q[>plieft 
more particularly to the town, do not concur in this opinion.* 
Reilly says, the beggars from door to door get broth and meat, 
that the Labourer's family seldom or never taste ; the labourer, 
unless he is fed by his employer, very commonly Works on dry 
potatoes. The beggar can have better food than that, and be 
idle, and as to the summer, when both beggar and labourer are 
scarce even of potatoes, the labourer, until be and his family 
turn out to beg, is the scarcer of the two. Mr. Clendenning, 
Mr. M^Ilrea, Mr. McDonnell, and the other witnesses, are con- 
vinced, from the same considerations, that beggars are generally 
better fed than the labourers and their families. 

The witnesses agree that the relief of beggars falls principally 
on the middle classes, shopkeepers, small farmers, and even 
labourers, the very wealthy classes being comparatively exempt; 
they have freer access to the former classes; their doors being 
always open. Reilly says, ^^ The very poor are more ready to 
feel for, and to help them according to their means, than any 
other class, they are never sure but it may be their own case 
soon.'' Mr. Collins says, ^^ The wealthier country gentlemen are 
peculiarly exempt, being surrounded by walls and gates.-— 
M'Miler says, ^^ The poorer classes give more to the beggar, in 
proportion to their means, tlmn any others. The poor farmer 
often relieves the beggar that has been turned away from the 
rich man's door ; but some of the richer class give to the dts* 
tressed persons who do not actually beg, what, it is impossible 
any but themselves to estimate. Reilly says, ^^ The labourer will 
share the meal he is sitting down to with the beggar, or give 
him part of his last stone of potatoes ; it is true the beggar may 
be more certain of his next meal than one of ourselves, yet we 
would think it a sin to refuse him ; even beggars are known to 
relieve one another." M'Miler has frequently seen them do so. 
He says ^'They wish to have the benefit of almsgiving, and believe 
the benefit is manifold to them of what it is to other almsgivers." 
Reilly says, ^^ In my own house, a be^ar selling me a stone of 
potatoes, has relieved a woman that came in to ask for alms, and 



* From what M<NalIy has stated of his neighbourhood, it must be difficult to 
draw a distinction and institute a comparison between the beggar and the labourer ; 
for, as he has already stated, there are labourers or persons willing to labour, 
holding a patch of ground, whose families beg on all occasions, on which their 
provisions run short, and this occurs so frequently that M*Nally has iilr«ady 
counted them among the beggars. There are others who hold a larger portioD of 
land, and whose families beg only in summer; others holding more land and 
cheaper are still labourers, and work for hire, but are never reduced to beggary ; 
among the two former classes it is hard to distinguish, for the purpose of compi^ 
risoag where tlie beggar begins and the labourer ends. 
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said she had got nothing during the day." Mr. George Wood 
and Mr. Bermingham, shopkeepei*s, having consulted together, 
agree that there are about 40 shopkeepers m the town who give 
to beggarS) either in money or value, two shillings and sixpence 
a week on an average ; some giving less, and others, who are 
charitably disposed, considerably more ; and that there are 60 
others who give from one shilling down to three-pence a week. 
The other witnesses consider this a fair estimate. 

M*Miler thinks, that on an average of the whole year, a farmer 
holding 10 acr^s of land gives one stone of potatoes each day in 
alms. Richard Gibbons holds 12 acres of land, and has no other 
means of industry : he say9, ^^ I am sure a stone of potatoes in 
the day does not save me on an average of the whole year.** 
M^Nally is a weaver by trade ; he is often unemployed, but may 
earn, on an average of the whole year, Ss. a week ; he holds 
half an acre of land ; he says, ^^ when I have my own potatoes 
grown on my own land, between November and May, I cannot 
give less than three to four stone a week. After May I am 
generally buying, and may give, during the rest of the year, one 
stone or one stone and a half: the value of potatoes averages 2dm 
iper stone for the winter half-year, and Q^d, for the summer half; it 
IS true that the value of these potatoes, if they were brought 
altogether to market, would be a considerable sum to a poor 
man ; but when we are giving a handful now and a handful 
again, we neither feel nor consider the loss, we only think of 
the blessing of feeding the hungry. I think a farmer holding 
ten acres, if at all liberal, would give twice, and many three 
times as much as I do." Mr. M'llrea, says, *^ M^Nally's state- 
ment of what he himself gives to beggars at first surprised me, 
when I considered it in the bulk, and for so poor a man ; but 
when I recollect how I have seen b^gars relieved in very poor 
men's houses, and attempt to calculate the several handsful of 
potatoes given them, I must agree in his account." Rielly says, 
'^ It is quite common among mere labourers to relieve beggars in 
winter, and be themselves in great want in summer. I was 
reduced to great distress last summer myself; 1 begged, and, if 
it be the will of God, may expect to be so next summer too ; 
yet when a beggar asks for God's sake, I cannot hold back part 
of what I have. I know that the poorest man amongst us when 
he has it in his hands will not refuse, and I M'ould therefore say, 
he gives something in summer too ; but if there be any charity 
in him, he must give at least one stone a week in winter." — 
M^Nally says, " No attempt is made before relief is given to 
ascertain what a beggar has previously collected, but some idea 
may be formed from the size of his bag ; if I considered he liad 
enough in it for himself and family for the day, I would give 
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bim no more. I have seen a beggar return to bis lodgings to 
empty his bag, and go out again to beg; but it did not occur to 
me whether the motive was to lighten his burthen or to put on 
the appearance of having gathered little, and by that means 
make sure of gathering more. The givers of relief do not limit 
themselves to any fixed daily quantity." M^Nally says, " We 
give as we see they want it, as we can afford it It is very dis* 
tressing to those who live on a thoroughfare, that they cannot 
gfive to all, and yet they are delicate to refuse any.'* 

No inquiry is made into the character of the person soliciting 
relief. Mr. Large says, " in the town we are acquainted with 
the character of some, but could not possibly be acquainted with 
that of all who solicit alms. Alms are constantly given by per- 
sons wholly unacquainted with the character of the applicant 
M*Nally says, " In the country persons generally know all about 
the beggars that are resident ; I myself know a great deal of most 
of them, even of those who live in town, for when I come in I 
hear them spoken of among persons of my own class, and I 
believe if there were any great misconduct among them I would 
certainly hear of it; if we heard of such it would certainly 
make us much less inclined to relieve them." 

Mr. Clendenning, Mr. M'llrea, Mr. McDonnell, magistrates, 
do not think that immorality is more common among beggars 
than among the classes immediately above them ; they do not 
recollect a single instance of a beggar brought before them at 
petty sessions charged with an offence; they may be guilty of 
some pilfering not worth prosecuting, but they (the magistrates) 
believe, that, considering their destitution, and the temptation to 
which they are consequently liable, there is actually less of im- 
morality among them than among any other class. Mr. 
Clendenning says, " The influence of religion as inculcated by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, is a great restraint on them." Mr. 
McDonnell says, " Although living as outcasts, there is a double 
control over them, particularly the residents ; one, that of their 
clergy ; the other, that they would find it almost impossible to 
obtain relief if they were notoriously immoral." 

The labourers do not think there is any peculiar degree of 
immorality among beggars. M'Nally says, " I believe the old 
eople among them that saw better days are generally moral, 
ut the children are badly reared, and often commit thefts ; in 
most instances, I think, against the will of the parents, who 
know that people would abhor them, and no one give them 
lodgings if such things were known of them. A short time ago, 
a beggar child belonging to a family that lodged with me stole 
a dozen of yarn from me ; I did not miss it until the mother, 
iinding it with the child, came back and returned it" Mr. 
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Clendenning believes, that the same or perhaps a greater degree 
of affection towards one another prevails among families 
^f beggars as among the families of labourers ; he says, ^^ they 
have no property to quarrel about, and common misery is a 
common bond to them ;" but M^Nally says, ^^ some of the chil- 
dren, for want of early correction, that the beggar parent cannot 
well use, are very unruly, and use language to their parents 
that you would not hear in a labourer's family; others are as 
kind and as well behaved as any man's children." He adds, 
^^ the families of beggars are as large as the families of labourers ; 
I k)iow seven and eight children commonly in a family, and if I 
drew any distinction between them, would say, their families are 
increasing faster than tlie families of the labourers. I never 
knew a beggar marry with the intention of continuing to beg, 
though they are often reduced to beggary soon after marriage. 
I knew two girls out of the families of beggars to be married a 
short time ago to labourers, they are now very industrious ; 
generally such girls get service in a farmer's house first, and then 
marry from that as soon as they can ; they wait as short a time as 
they can ; they are glad to get any one, however poor, that will 
give Uiem a chance of bread." 

Mr. McDonnell says, "there is a class of beggars, but incon- 
siderable for their numbers and fast decreasing, who marry with 
the intention of continuing to beg; they are the strolling 
tinkers ; they dispense with the services of the clergyman, and 
substitute a marriage ceremony of their own. The wives and 
families accompany the tinker while he strolls about in search of 
work, and^ilways beg. They intermarry with one another, and 
form a distinct class." 

M^Nally does not think that it is common among beggars to 
have illegitimate children ; he says, it is more common among 
people that are better fed. Mr. M'Donnell agrees with M'Nally ; 
and Mr. M'llrea says, "beggar girls when they grow up often hire 
with farmers ; in this situation they sometimes get illegitimate 
children, which obliges them to become beggars again. I think 
that whatever bastardy is among them generally originates in 
this way, and being less under the eye of friends they are more 
exposed to temptation in this position than girls of another class." 

Strolling beggars are frefjuently the means of spreading infec- 
tious diseases, particularly fever. Walter Staunton (a small 
farmer) says, "1 have known several instances in my neighbour- 
hood of two or three persons in one house dying of a fever taken 
from a beggar to whom they had given lodgings ; if you see a 
beggar look weak and sickly, and asked what ailed him, he will 
never tell you it was a fever he had. 

M^Nally says, " after sickness they have not the means of 
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getting new clothes, nor can they cleanse the old ones ; some- 
times they cannot get soap, and always their clothes are so worn 
and patched and ragged, that the art of man could not wash 
them. The best way of cleansing them would be to barn the 
whole ; but they must wear the rags or go naked, and they 
carry the infection a long time in them, and spread it through 
the country." Keilly says, ^^ a beggar girl, after she had left the 
iever hospital, came to my house ; my wife pitied her weakness, 
and kept her for three days ; she got a relapse, God saved us 
from taking the fever ; but we were obliged to leave the house 
to herself, and hire a lodging.'' 

Some time ago a rumour prevailed here that Government was 
about to give able-bodied paupers and their families a free pas- 
sage to the colonies in North America. There were some few 
that were frightened by the accounts they heard of the climate, 
and feared the children could scarcely live in it ; others had 
heard that many persons who had gone out had failed of obtain- 
ing employment, and professed themselves therefore unwilling to 
go ; but a great number declared tliemselves anxious to take 
advantage of such a provision, that, as many expressed them- 
selves, " they might escape out of this accursed country.'* 

Mr. Clendennig has observed, that gratuitous relief, even as 
dispensed by private persons, is attended by results pernicious to 
industry. He says, " I have observed it to be the case in higher 
grades than the labourers ; a person who has a rich relative to 
relieve him in distress, makes the less effort to support himself. 
In a long experience, 1 have observed among labourers, that the 
man who has any one to apply to for help becomes indolent and 
listless. I have given assistance to such persons, and felt and 
expressed to them at the time that I was doing them an injury. 
I would instance soldiers discharged with pensions; these per- 
sons having a dependence besides their industry are the most 
dissolute and extravagant class of the communitj'*." 

Mr. Collins is of opinion that the shopkeepers of the town 
would prefer a regular tax for the support of the poor to the 
present mode of relieving them. He says, " I have conversed 
with many shopkeepers on the subject, and found them generally 
of this opinion." 

Mr. M'llrea is of a different impression ; he thinks the shop- 
keepers would prefer the discretionary distribution of whatever 
they may give the poor ; though he is aware that the solicitation 
of beggars, who constantly extort by importunity, is to them who 
are obliged to keep their doors open, almost an intolerable 
nuisance added to the expense. 

Mr. Dudgeon, a shopkeeper, would himself prefer the present 
mode, but believes a considerable difference of opinion would be 
found among his fellow sliopkeepei^. 
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M'Nally says, " I would prefer giving from day to day 
to giving a sum periodically ; it would fall lighter on me, though 
the sum were much less than the value of what I would give 
from day to day." 

Gibbons says, " I prefer giving what I give at present, and as 
I give it, to paying the same amount as a tax; I now give as I 
feel I am able. A compulsory payment would at one time or the 
other bring me into difficulties that can never arise from the pre- 
sent mode of distributing my own alms." 

Being asked if there were a house of industry in the parish, 
would the small fermers continue to encourage vagrancy by 
giving alms? M'Nally says, " I would think any one that then 
applied to me, idly inclined, and I would give him nothing/' 

Gibbons says, ^' We should be certain that they got enough to 
eat, and were not harshly treated ; in that case we would not give. 
The curse of the beggar would not extort relief." 

Walter Staunton, a small farmer, says, " Whea we do not 
deserve the curse we do not heed it : the curse of the wicked 
never availed, and he would be a bad man that would curse." 

M'Nally says, " Beggars are not in the habit of cursing when 
refused alms; for the last six years I have known but one beggar 
curse when refused." 

M'Nally says, " I think the generality of beggars would 
prefer entering a house of industry to wandering about half 
naked in the cold and rains of winter ; but there are some, who, 
having no charge, (children to provide for,) they can easily 
get enough of food outside ; and would prefer remaining out." 
John Foster, an old beggarman, says, " I would rather have the 
free range outside, and supple my joints by a walk through the 
country." 

The labourers, both those under examination and several 
others present, declare that there are many occasions of want of 
employment, on which they would gladly avail themselves of a 
house of industry, by entering it with their families; they 
would even be willing to submit to the necessary separation of 
the different sexes of the family ; but would not go in if they 
could get four-pence a day outside. 
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COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 
PARISH OF MOORE — ^BARONY OF MOTCARNON. 

Exnminations taken by Francis Diggens, Esq.; W. T. M<Callagh, Esq. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. J. Anderson, Protestant 
rector of Moore; Michael Callanan, smith; William Clements, weaver; 
Bryan Conolly, labourer ; Patrick Dolao, labourer ; Patrick Flynn, mason ; 
Thomas Harrison, dyer ; Mr. John Kelly, farmer ; Patrick Kelly, small 
farmer ; John Kilkenny, bailiff on Mr. St. Georji^e's estate ; Alexander Lowrie, 
chief constable of police, Ballydaniel ; Rev. J. M<Aveely, P. P. of Moore ; 
Mr. James Miller, shopkeeper ; J. M<Namara, weaver ; Patrick MitcbeU, 
beggar; Wm. Murray, miller; Thomas Power, Esq., J. P., Falty; Lawrence 
Watson, farmer and weaver. 

In a circuit of 150 acres there are six families who should not 
perhaps be called vagrants, but whose means are utterly inade- 
quate to their support, and who, during many months of every 
year, are maintained by charity. — {Clements,) — In another circuit 
of the same extent, there are 12 families so supported. — (Miller,) 
And in a third circuit there are four families, besides four 
widows thus circumstanced ; these are very far indeed from being 
the poorest parts of the parish. The number of poor at home, 
and of strangers who have come here from other countries to beg 
is increased to a certainty. I think I see the poor people 
plentier than they used to be. The rents are nearly as high as 
ever, and the markets are miserably lowered ; we are now forced 
to refuse alms to half the people that pass along. I do not 
remember to have seen so many begging their bread for five and 
forty years that I have lived in Moore, as I have during the last 
two seasons. — (Conolly,) — I think the small holders are getting 
worse and worse every day, and there was not one-fourth so 
many beggars twenty years ago as there are now ; 1 think the 
reason of it is, that the markets are so uncertain, that if a 
crop fails the poor man is broken : it may do for stock-masters 
to run the risk, but we do not want to have the chances of good 
or bad at all.— ^(P. Kelly,) — The M^ages of mechanics are lower 
by three-fourths than they used in many instances to be. I could 
get formerly 1/. for iron-mounting a cart, and it is not half so 
often I can get 5^. for it now. (Callanan,) There is, in pro- 
portion to the population, a decided decrease of employment, 
especially for females. The weaving knd spinning are almost 
extinguished. A woman may sometimes still earn three half- 
pence or two-pence per day by spinning yarn ; but I know that 
they frequently have not money to buy the flax.— (Mr. Ander- 
son,) — The men either stay at home or go to some distant parish, 
to endeavour to get work. It is a common pretext for the fami- 
lies to say that they are going to salt water, when in truth they 
never go there at all, but support themselves by begging during 
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their absence from home. (F. Kdlt/,) I do not think thiat 
cottiers are nearly as often reduced to want as other landholders. 
Mechanics, when they are strangers and have families, are fre- 
quently known to beg; single men hardly ever do so. {Fl^in,) 
Servants do not beg ; if any class can save anything, it is this ; 
some of those, who come in summer into tlie parish, may be 
cottiers ; but there is not a great number of cottiers belonging 
to this parish who beg ; none of them, as far as I know, leave 
home; they are generally considered the best oiF. {J.Kelly.) 
There are only four or five labourers in the parish who go for 
work to England ; from what can be ascertained, we should 
tliiuk that they pay their way. If they begged in England they 
would get nothing in the way of work. More have returned 
this year, failing to get work, than we remember ever to have 
seen. It is generally believed, that between the Irish who have 
settled in England and the hands they have of their own, that 
there are enough for all the work to be done there now. 

Most of the strangers come from the counties of Galway and 
Mayo ; a good many besides are natives of the upper end of 
Roscommon. The county of Mayo would supply all Ireland 
with beggars. (Flynn.) They are all, or appear to be, from 
the country districts; almost all of them are agricultural labour- 
ers, and generally carry a spade or some other implement of 
field-labour on the shoulder. ( Mr. Mac Aveeley. ) 

The children of beggars are scarcely ever known to continue 
a vagrant's life. There is an instance of a marl residing at a 
short distance hence, a field labourer, who has four sons and two 
daughters. For three years, the wife and children were obliged 
to beg. They have sometimes since left oiF begging, and all 
the children are now employed in various ways, respectably and 
well. Considering what they endure from privation and want, it 
can scarcely be believed that any beg, unless when forced to do 
it by downright necessity. The people feel a spirit in themselves 
that keeps them from asking alms, and the poor housekeeper 
is poorer than the beggar ; for the one goes to every one's door^ 
while the other will only come in the way of the kindly disposed, 
and even from them they seldom ask directly. 

An able* bodied beggar does, on an average, receive from one 
to two stones of potatoes each day. It is very seldem that they 
get meal, though, in a very plentiful season, they refuse pota- 
toes, and ask for money or meal. There is no doubt but families 
collect more than they can always consume. There have been 
instances of even single persons doing so. Beggars receive 
scarcely anything from coach passengers. I would myself give 
a family of six individuals half a stone of potatoes. 1 would 
diminish the quantity according to the number. I know I give 
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whatever I can afford^ because I feel for their distress, and I do 
not care whether they are discontented with what I ^ive or not 
(Murray.) They are often noisy, when they think they have 
not got enough. I have frequently seen them keep a few pota- 
toes in their hand, looking at them, and then at you, aft they 
walked away unsatisfied. (Watson.) It is not unusual, in the 
scarce seasons, for a family to divide when begging. I oani^ot 
recall any instance, except the following, when I detected this 
contrivance. The father and two children came one momii^ 
last summer to my house, and got relief; in an hour after the 
mother and three children called, and were assisted ; and in the 
course of the day, two children, who said they were orphans, 
obtained charity. I happened to give each of them food myself, 
and that evening I found them altogether on the road, at some 
little distance from my house, and, on inquiring, discovered 
that they were all of the same family. I did not reproach them, 
and I should not refuse relief to them once in the day, if they 
were to apply to me again. — (Murray,) — I think such cases 
occur two or three times in summer, but not at all periods.-^ 
(Flynn.) — If the able-bodied man comes in at meal time, he will 
be made to take share ; but excepting that, his chance is small, 
and upon the whole he gets less than any other kind of beggar. 
The sick, if they are able to look for it, get most ; there is 
always something kindlier for them. — (Flynn.) — An able-bodied 
man must walk a great deal before he can have enough for 
himself and each of nis children. If the single men do not get 
at one house, they will at another.* Those who collect more 
food than they can consume, exchange it for tobacco, soap, and 
sometimes for clothing : never, it is believed, for spirits. No 
one present recollects liaving, at anytime, seen the poor who 
live by charity, in a state of intoxication, except those who 
stand in the streets of towns, and frequent fairs, who are fre- 
quently known to drink to excess. — (Witson.) — For my own 
part, I would sooner give to a person who was decently clad, 
than to one in rags and dirt; he is generally more respectable 
and well behaved, and one is apt to feel more for such as are 
discreet in manner. Those who will not beg from every one 
are the better sort. Still I think, if you were to put decent 
clothes on tire man who had, for any length of time, begg^ in 
the ordinary way, he would be the same man still, and he would 
ask relief from any one whom he imagined would be likely to 
give it. — ( Watson,) 

^ At first the witnesses seemed, with the exception of Flynn, to think that the 
married man with a family was best off; after some argument amongst themselvw, 
they unanimously agreed that the reverse was the case. 
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Some, when seeking relief, say that thev are unable to get 
work ; others do not make any apology at all. There are some, 
no doubt, who prefer idling and cadding about to regular work, 
^bcKigh to be sure regular work is not to be had for them. But 
if there are any such people, it is because, when habit takes a 
Iwld of them, and it is hard to be broken off, that they become idle. 
Of themselves they are naturally inclined to labour. It is a 
common saying, that a father will not get leave to work by 
himself; his children will be about him, if they can, and will 
make out some useless work for themselves, rather than be 
looking on doing nothing. — (Murray*) — Every one has heard of 
persons producing sores for the sake of causing pity ; but no one 
present ever saw it done. People attend more to the morals (e. u 
manners) of those who ask relief than to their dress. The 
decently dressed are generally more respectful, and therefore get 
inore. — (Miller.) — A fellow came to me not many days ago, 
^tsking alms. I challenged him for not working ; he said he had 
received a severe hurt in the knee that hindered him from 
working, and rendered him a cripple, I watched him longer 
tlian he imagined, and when he thought he was out of sight, he 
went as supple along as I would. (Murray.) Forged or falsely 
written statements are never known to be used in the country 
districts ; but as for mere lying by word of mouth, it does some- 
times occur. 1 cannot say that more than a few instances of 
this have fallen within my observation. One was this. It is a 
usual thing on state nights, such as Christmas and Easter, to 
have a general enjoyment, and the people who want at other 
times will strive to have something decent then. At last Christ- 
mas, a woman of my own neighbourhood sent to tell me that she 
and her family were doleful and sad for want of as much food as 
would enable them to celebrate that blessed night I sent her 
some meal, and a shilling to buy tea and sugar ; and I after- 
wards found that she was more plentifully supplied at the time 
than some of them that helped her. (Murray/) The respecta- 
ble portion of the poor would be glad to have their diseased or 
impotent children taken care of and educated, when possible; 
but those who live by begging would never be inclined to part 
with them; they would not sell that charm. (Macnamara.) 
They subject them to great hardships in going abcut from place 
to pkice, but they do not care if they had only half of the persons 
left, so that they can make the money by means of them. (J. 
Kelly.) 

A man* with his wife and children were in the neighbourhood 

- • Neither Harrison, nor Murray, nor Macnamara, were aware thai the person 
alluded to (P. Mitchell) had been examined in the earlier part of the day; how 
far their several opinions of the case were borne out by fact, will be seen by 
reference to MitcheU*! story. 
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last night ; tliey were leading about a sister who is idiotic and 
blind, for the express purpose of exciting compassion, and 
claiming support. — (Harrison.) May be the man did it through 
kindness, if he is not able to maintain her in any other way : 
may be he is doing good, and expects his reward. — (Murray,) — 
No such thing ; he does not pretend it, and if he did, it is plain 
enough why he does it. I will engage he would not part with 
that poor being if you offered to provide for her. — (Macnamara.) 

I believe that of those who live by beggary, many are persons 
of immoral habits ; but I do not tlunU that those who are by 
circumstances compelled to ask aid, during a portion of the 
year, are liable to the same charge. — (Mv. M^Aveely) — I do- not 
remembej; a single instance of a beggar being accused of any 
participation in outrage or murder. — (C.Lowrt/.) — They are fre- 
quently known to pilfer in houses where they have received 
lodging, but not to any extent. 

All classes of the poor are anxious to emigrate, and would go 
with a light heart, if they had the means. Last year I sold my 
only cow, to enable me to let my daughter go to America. She 
had a higher and better notion than to always remain in the 
wretched state that I and my family was in ; so after two years, 
being unwilling to part with her, I made up my mind to let her 
go out with several relations who sailed about six months ago ; 
and I sold my cow to pay my daughter's expenses. I, nor the 
others that are here still, did not take milk or butter since. — 
(Harrison.) — There is as much affection amongst those who beg, 
but not so much obedience, as amongst other classes, to the 
commands of the parents ; the cause of which I think is, that 
their children are oftener let run ahead, without any restraint. 
When the family divide to beg, it is the rule for each set to take 
care of themselves. — (Murray,) — I saw a very poor creature, who 
happened to have collected more food than she actually wanted 
for the day's subsistence, give away to another, who seemed, if 
possible, more wretched than herself, as much potatoes as is 
usually given at a time, at a farmer's house, to a beggar ; but I 
believe such cases to be very rare indeed. — (Macnamara.) — The 
only instance known in the parish, of a beggar having hoarded 
his earnings, is that of a very old man, who is called " Forty 
Bags ;" he has been begging since he left his service, 15 years 
ago. Plis plan is to say prayers for the people of each house he 
comes to ; he repeats them in Irish, and it generally takes him 
a full quarter of an hour to go through them. The woman of 
the house can never understand the half of what he says, and I 
think they are mostly his own invention ; and as to the quality 
of them, at least they are good for him. — (Macnamara.) — It is 
all fair, for he pays before he receives. (Murray.) He lives 
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well ; has a meat dinner three times a week. He would not 
take potatoes, if offered to him. He is healthy and joyous, and 
nothing ever went astray with him, till one day, by mistake, he 
left behind him, in a farmer's house, 25/. tied up in a bag. He 
got back the money, of course, and the people give to him 
still, though every one knows about the discovery of the money 
— (some of the witnesses seemed to discredit this) — but I know 
it, for I saw him at his old trade last week. Certainly the prayers 
are a great help to him, and it would be a pity to stop him, he 
thrives on them so well. — (Flynn.) 

In most cases they are married before they come to begging, 
and we generally see them having four or five children with 
them. They say that tinkers marry sooner than other people, 
but it is not known how or by whom married, or whether any 
ceremony at all is performed. It is believed that there are twice 
as many bastards among the strolling beggars as there are 
amongst any other class. Can't give any reasons for the opinion, 
but yet such is the general impression. It is impossible for us to 
know whether those who are reduced to beggary die off quicker 
than other people or not, but we are convinced that such is the 
case, from the greater hardships and exposures they are subject 
to, and the miserable clothing they wear. The worst hardship of 
all is the want of covering at night. 

A family that I gave shelter to the other night were unable 
to procure straw for themselves, and I had none, so they were 
obliged to go out and cut a sufficient quantity of sedge and rushes 
in the bog, and to lay themselves down upon that, wet and cold as 
it was, after a day's rain, with nothing between it and them but the 
sack and the mother's apron. — (Macnamara,) An able-bodied 
man could certainly get more by begging than by working, for he 
can try one every day, and get something if he resorts. to decep- 
tion, or if he has a family, but he is never sure of having work. — 
(Macnamara.) I think it is about six of the one, and half a 
dozen of the other. -^{Harrison.) I think that there is less of 
the spirit of independence amongst the lower order than there 
ought to be, and that they sometimes resort to begging before 
they are compelled by distress to do so. They might and ought 
to endure greater privations, sooner than ask alms. I must 
indeed admit, that the employment which numbers of able-bodied 
men are able to procure, is insufficient to support them ; and 
that even then, although they have no resources to draw upon, 
they are very seldom known to beg. The wages given for 
female labour can contribute little towards supporting the family. 
Children may be said to earn nothing whatever ; but still I am of 
opinion that there is a less disinclination to beg than there ought 
to be. I have grounded this opinion principally on the experience 
I have had of the operation of a system of c\\ati\\:db\& \^^^^ 
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called *^ The Benevolent Society of Ballinasloe." It has been 
established about a year. Residents in the town alone have 
been offered any sort of work. Those who receive assist- 
ance are expected to work in whatever way employment may 
be had, as a means of requiting the service previously done to 
them. The working of this institution can furnish no precis^ 
means of judging of the disposition to idleness or industry that 
exists among any other than the population of the town. — (Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Perhaps three families would come to me before I would have 
done my dinner ; on a summer's day a dozen would apply, and 
they generally got half a dozen of potatoes, though that is the 
worst time for me to give, from the scarcity of provisions. — 
(Kelly.) Murray is believed to be the only man m the parish 
who, on an average, gives away a quarter of a stone of potatoes 
each day in the year. We are forced to refuse many more than 
we c^n help. My house is on the public road, and 20 or 30 
femihes will pass in the day. I generally give from two to six 
potatoes at a time. — {Callanan,) For one who gives a quarter 
of a stone, there are three who give none ; and the best of us 
must let tlie half of those who want pass by. — ( Watson.) 

The number of those who are supported by one family solely, 
is very few. 

Sure I am, that the farmers do not give away any thing like 
enough to support an additional labourer ; for we are forced 
to let them pass, and another pass, without any relief; and 
I may go often enough to the potatoes, to take up an alms 
each time, before I will have given away sixpence worth. — 
(Watson,) There are nearly twenty shopkeepers in Athlone 
who give sixpence amongst the poor on two days of the week, 
but we do not know any in the smaller towns or villages doing 
so. These generally hold more or less land, and therefore prefer 
giving food ; but town or country, there are none whose charity 
could afford to support another workman. It is not usual to plant 
potatoes with the design of appropriating the produce solely 
to charitable purposes. 

I do not think it is by their means that men's charity is 
measured ; with rich and with poor it is according to the heart 
of the person, and the Christianity of each rules him, not the 
extent of his ability. — (Macnamara.) The cottiers and holders 
of from ^half an acre to five, give most in proportion to their 
means. — (Watson and Kelly.) The former of twenty to thirty 
acres gives quite as much as he who holds sixty acres, who might 
perhaps bid the beggar from his door, the other would not — 

i Harrison,) From what we hear from themselves we believe, 
bat numbers are delicate in going to the rich man's house, lest 
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they would be bid off. The poor have more charity than the 
rich ; the latter do not feel 60 much for them, never having 
known the want of a bife themselves. At many gentlemen's 
houses they would not be let to come within the gate. The 
inrmers are in general very liberal of their bounty, but yet those 
who rank lower are in truth more charitable ; for the farmer 
never feels the hunger sticking to him as the poor man often 
does. — {Murray.) The relief of the poor falls on us the real 
poor,* — (Macnamara.) No man really gets more than he 
requires; the same family of strangers will often apply to us 
twice or three times in the course or the week, and be relieved ; 
we would rather give even against our judgment than affront 
them. To tell the stranger to go to his own parish would 
affront him, for it is his discretion and decency that has made him 
leave it — (Murray.) Beggars obtaining more than they require 
does not cause a waste of provisions, for when they have a sur- 
plus they can always find many nearly as distressed as themselves, 
but who would not be known to beg. 

We are not at home to see what is given, but from considera- 
tion I should think, that half a stone of potatoes a day io sum- 
mer, and a quarter of a stone in winter, was as much as any ten- 
acre farmers give away. — {J. Kdly,) I believe there is not one 
(except the habitual beggar) who is maintained by charity in 
summer, that has not given away as much in proportion as the 
richest man in the parish while the potatoes lasted; but they do 
not make any sort of calculation about what they give, nor do 
they believe that they would have more for themselves by with- 
holding alms from the beggar. — {MiUer.) lam sure the farmer 
would prefer a continuance of individual charity to paying one 
round sum for the support of the poor. — (J". Kelly,) 

The shopkeepers would not like to pay for the maintenance of 
the able-bodied portion of the population, but they might be 
well enough satisfied to give a fair sum to get shut of the strollers. 
— {Miller.) We know that the beggars are suffering from want, 
for we are dose u]K>n it ourselves. 

Relief is never procured by importunity, the people are aware 
of sturdy beggars and resist them ; I mean such as have forward 
manners ; the majority of them are civil, and I oftener hear them 
«ay, when refused relief, " Well, God bless you, if you have 
not it for us now, you will have it again," than use any com- 

flaint. — {Miller.) I would not give the beggar any thing, for 
do not think he could be an object who would refuse to accept 
of the relief offered him by an institution. — {Harrison.) 

Perhaps I would want it more myself, and if there was a 

* Meaning the iadigeiii roomkeepers. 
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bouse opened for the poor I would give nothing at my own door, 
because indeed a man's pride would not let him ^6 into it*^ 
{Murray.) I would give them nothing, and I think that any 
one who was in real want would leap at it, and there are plenty 
who would be delighted to have it who now hold four or five 
acres of land, one family of whom, to my own certain know- 
ledge, lived for two monthis last year on one meal a day. — 
(Murray.) The fear of imprecations may possibly have some 
effect upon old and superstitious people, but certainly has no 
influence on the great mass of the people who are disposed to 
give without such motives. — («7. Kelly.) 

I have for several years forbidden my people to give night 
lodgings indiscriminately, and as far as possible, I wish them to 
abandon the practice altogether. I believe it to be the con- 
stant method by which disease, disloyalty, and Immorality are is 
propagated. It is no doubt hard to refuse shelter to the honest 
labourer's family ; but in general it is fairer, I conceive, that the 
people should support their own poor ; I also conceive that the 
trading beggars do injure by their dissolute habits, loose conver- 
sation, and the circulation of stories, which it does not answer 
the people to hear, the moral state of the population ; with 
regard to disease, I knew one instance of fever having been 
spread through a whole neighbourhood by one person having 
been harboured who was recovering from an attack of the com- 
plaint.— (Mr. M'Aveely.) 

Persons are known frequently to turn to industry after having 
spent a long time begging; one instance lately occurred in a 
neighbouring town of a family, who, for several years, were 
mainly supported by charity ; the father was by trade a basket- 
maker, the mother and three sons begged ; the ages of the latter, 
when they left off" begging, were from nine to thirteen ; they 
were taken under the care of some benevolent persons ; one of 
them is now an indoor-servant, and the other two are guards of 
coaches. In about a year after they obtained employment 
they were able to contribute sufficiently to raise their parents to 
comfort, and yet the father still works as often as he can get any 
thing to do. 

From experience I am inclined to believe, that where the poor 
are from actual privation engaged in outrage, it is because they 
are more from tiieir poverty exposed to the influence of others 
of a grade higher than themselves. I have not found that the 
poor tenant who has been ejected has been the actual instru- 
ment of revenge ; when crime is committed it is more frequently 
the result of an organized system of terror than of individual 
animosity. — (Chief Constable Loiorie.) I have but a trifle of 
land, and I would be glad to go into a house of industry, if 1 wa» 
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sure that my wife and children would be as w«li off as myself, 
and that all of us would be better clad than we are out of it. 
Many of the married men would not take it, but the single men 
would go in, and if the door was open they would not come out. 
— (Dolan,) If they had leave to go to prayers on Sunday they 
would think one day in the week enough to spend with their 
wives and families. — (Patt Kelly,) My opinion is, tliat none of 
them would go in, except the infirm. — {Kilkenny,) The Irish 
are fond of their freedom, those who have families and no land 
would go in ; but there are few who would agree to give up 
their land in order to avail themselves of the provision. — 
— {F, Flynn,) I would rather go to America, if I had the means, 
and take my chance of being able to bring out my family after- 
wards, than depart from them and go into the parish house. — 
(»/. Macaamara,) 1 would prefer staying here and taking the 
provision, tiiat 1 might be sure of seeing my family once in the 
M'eek at least. — (Callanan,) All we want is employment : give 
fcur wages to all of us that are able to work, and we do not want 
any house in the parish. I think to let us live in our own 
houses, and give us a shilling a day, would be better than any 
other plan. — (Conoliy.) The whole country would volunteer 
for any wages that would give them two good meals of potatoes 
and milk, a house and clothing, and they would not object to 
give up their land ; but they would not give up the land to go 
into the parish house. — (Dolan,) Three bad meals are not equal 
to one good one. The working men, from 18 to 60 would be 
delighted to get it. Some time since Sir Richard St. George 
employed from 60 to 70 men for nine months in making roads 
through his estate ; they were most willing to work at Sd, a day, 
and many a man would not be in his house today if it was not 
for the relief so afforded him. — (Clements,) This plan would be 
an estate to me compared with what I now have. I have a large 
family, and have not been able to afford to taste milk this year 
back ; I work about six weeks at the road, the remainder of 
my time that was occupied 1 worked at my own land. I hold 
five acres those 30 years, paying II. per acre.* Two plentiful 
meals would be better than any five of the bad ones I now get. 
(ITiomas Harrison,) 1 would be glad to have any thing near 
what is offered, and the people would not care to be employed 
out of their own parish, but they would not like to go for a 
length of time beyond the water (i. e. the Shannon.) — (Dolan.) 
If we were sure that the work would be constant every man of 
us would be satisfied it could not be better than what vou offer. 
(P. Kelly.) 

* Flynn, on being asked what be would give for tbe land beld by Thomas^ 
Harrison, jaid, ** I would not give I65. an acre for it, if I could get any otker.** 
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When asked would lOd. or a 1j« a day be enough to induce 
all the small holders to give up their land, the general feeling 
appeared to be that it would not. Considerable discussion then 
arose upon the point, and much pains was taken to make the 
witnesses clearly understand the amount of the change in their 
situation, which would be brought about by their ceasing to 
hold land, with all its attendant risks of failure of crops, &e. 
and becoming labourers at steady wages, and the security and 
real independence thereby attainable. When these statements 
had been laid before them, and when they were shown how by 
employment being given to the men, work must gradually arise 
for the women and children, they were requested to debate the 
entire matter among themselves. They did so, and finding that 
if a single man was able to feed and clothe himself respect- 
ably upon the wages proposed he must give double the employ-^ 
ment that is now given to the weaver for his coat, &c. and that 
in short one could not be raised from indigence and partial 
idleness without, in some measure, benefitting those around him ; 
they unanimously agreed that they ought to give up the land if 
they could be sure of lO^f. or a I j; a day ; for the shilling a day 
would, in truth, be Ss, if every man had it that would work 
for it. 

COUNTY SLIGO. 
Examinations taken by Thomas Oskr, Esq.; James O'FIynn, Esq. 

TOWN OF BALYMOTE — BARONY OF CORAN. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Mr. P. Coogan, siiopkeeper; 
Bridget Cummayne, widow ; John Davy, labourer ; Robert King Duke, es^ 
John Finn, labourer; Rev. John Garrat, vicar; Bartholomew M^Kitterick, 
land agent ; Martin Keen, small farmer ; Dr. Longheed, dispensary surgeon ; 
Charles Milmo^ farmer; B. Morrisey, labourer ; Rev. K. 0*Kean, parish priesl; 
Robert Orr, farmer ; Michael Price, labourer. 

In this parish there are of resident beggars lOQ heads of 
families, and in June and July there are three to one strangers 
additional. Vagrancy has increased very much of late, owing 
to the general depression of prices for agricuJtural produce, from 
which the farmer is unable to give employment. The number 
of wandering beggars is not so much (to appearance) increased 
as considering the great increase of property it should be, because 
provisions have been very cheap and plenty during the last four 
years. H. M'Donagh says, " a great increase in the number, 
and sure it must be, when they have in the year but two months 
of employment, one in summer and one in winter ;'* and Charles 
Miland says, " the great cause of the increase is, that there is 
a class of men who have no ground, nothing but a hut in which 
they huddle together, and depend entirely on day labour ; this 
they cannot get of late years, and therefore have no other depen- 
dence but begging. Many also have three or four acres of 
ground which will give them potatoes alone for not more than 
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sev«ii or eight months ; for part of the rent of this land and sup- 
port during the remainder of the year they must depend on work, 
and when they cannot get it their families must beg. The 
farmers now are not able to employ them." 

Vagrancy is most common during the months of June and 
July, owing to the scarcity of food and of employment C. 
Milaud says, ^^ because the potatoes are out then, and the men 
go to look for work, and the families shut up the house and beg." 

The vagrants in towna are mostly resident, they are generally 
old and infirm heads of families, who beg to support the rest 

The beggars in the country in June and July are strangers 
who are ashamed to beg where they are known. Mr. Orr says, 
^'but this shame is wearing off, owing to the generality of 
b^ging ; so that many who a few years ago would be ashamed 
to stay in their own place, now have no such feeling." 

The strange beg&;ars are mostly women and children. H. 
M^Donagh says, ^^ the man takes bis spade and the woman a 
bag, and they go along the read. If he can get employment 
he will work, if not, his wife goes up to the farmers' houses to 
beg, while he loiters behind on the road." 

The men who beg permanently are old and infirm. None of 
those employed during the week beg on Sunday. 

Few beggars of any kind go about on Sunday, as the farmers 
have an objection to relieving them on that day. " An old 
reduced neighbour may perhaps get a dinner, but no others." 

The wives and children of employed labourers are supposed 
but rarely to beg. Rev. J. Garrat says, " I do not tliink they 
do if the men are employed. Begging is a thing they have no 
fancy for, and I do not think any of them would beg if they 
could get work." Many people who have been turned out of 
their land plant a "spot" of con-acre, and go to look for Mork, 
leaving their families to work until their return. Since the 
decline of the linen trade the weavers are by far the most 
wretched part of the community, because they cannot earn at 
their trade 3^. a week, and are unable to work hard at out-door 
labour. 

Mr. Garrat said, " there is little work for any one, but 
when a man is wanted a weaver will certainly not be selected." 

When cottier tenants beg they usually go to parts of the 
country where they are not known ; and J. Garrat says, " I 
think those who trouble us are not our own people, except the 
poor housekeepers who come privately, and are by far the most 
wretched (but this I do not consider begging.) Many of our 
people I fear go to other places to beg." 

Instances have been known of old men having given up their 
holdings to their children and gone to beg. Rev. J. Garrat says. 
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** they never give up their land with the intention of begging, 
but from the inability of their children to support them, they 
must do so in the end." And C. Milmo says, " I am sure that 
many a man, when he finds his holding will not support the 
M'hole family, and that he himself is not strong enough to culti- 
vate it, then gives his ground to his children and goes to beg 
himself." 

They come here from all the neighbouring counties, particu- 
larly from Mayo, and are mostly from the country districts, " as 
the towns people stay about the towns." 

The proportion of them who are the children of beggars, and 
who have never known any other mode of life, if any such there are 
among them, is very small. Rev. B. O'Kean says, " they are very 
seldom, if ever, the children of beggars, as their children, when 
grown up, go to service to the farmers." By far the greater num- 
ber are persons who formerly earned their own subsistence, but 
were reduced. They all attribute their misfortunes to " high rents 
and low prices for produce, and the consequent want of employ- 
ment." Rev. J. Garrat says, " the misfortune of every one of 
them is owing to the high rents and heavy charges on the land ; the 
rents are as high as during the war ; I pay the same rent (and many 
around you do) which I paid when 1 got 405. a sack for corn." 
And C. Milmo said, *Hhe small farmers holding four or five 
acres are by far the most numerous class, and are reduced by 
high rents and taxes. I know of farms in which five or six 
sets of tenants were broke and turned off in five or six years ; I 
could name them. I am perfectly certain that very many per- 
sons take land with a clear conviction that they cannot keep it 
more than two or three years ; this they must do, as they have 
no other mode of life, and are sure of a miserable existence for 
a few years." Scarcely any adopt a life of begging through 
idleness. Not one will do so than can avoid it. 

The beggars get no meal, as Mr. Keen says, " the people 
have no meal themselves, it must go to the rent," and of pota- 
toes will get about a stone a day. The farmers said, " they get 
enough for their families, but if potatoes, which are now at Is, 
Ad, per cwt. come up to 2s, 6cZ., the beggars would not get half 
enough." 

When a family of beggars, consisting of five or six, comes to 
a farmer's door something more will be given than would to an 
individual, but not much, not at all in proportion to the number. 
Rev. J. Garrat said, " they are supposed to borrow children, 
and therefore do not get credit for all they may have with them ; 
a common question is, * Are these your own ?' " 

Sometunes different members of the same family apply, and 
with success, to the same persons. C. Milmo says, ^^ it is often 
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done, particularly in distressed years, tliey use every shift to 
get what they can," 

In endeavouring to estimate the comparative earnings by 
begging of an able-bodied and an infirm man, the farmers said, 
*' very few able men beg, and when they do they get very little, 
and though an able man may travel more, and call at more houses, 
yet considering the small quantity he would get at each, the 
infirm man would have more at the end of the day ; but a single 
woman, who could travel further, would have much more than 
one encumbered with children." 

When they obtain more food than they require for their 
own consumption, they sell a little to buy tobacco, which is con- 
sidered an absolute necessary,* but they can sell very little, as 
they must keep some for a bad day, when they cannot go out. 

They sometimes, with the price of their surplus food, purchase 
clothing. Rev. J. Garrat said, " I knew a beggar who, by 
selling potatoes, endeavoured to make up the price of a blanket ; 
he left the money in my hands as he collected it : 1 bought the 
blanket for him, and paid 9s. for it ; he was a year collecting 
the money." 

Beggars have no objection to being well dressed. If a person 
came well dressed, people would readily relieve him, as they 
would think nothing but the height of necessity sent him out; 
regular beggars may not wish to be well dressed, but in general 
they could not. 

Beggars do not save in summer for their support in winter, as 
summer is the scarce and winter the plentiful season. C. Milmo 
says, " they cannot save in summer, that is the hardest time 
with them." 

The men mostly beg under a plea that they cannot get work, 
or that they have some disease which disables them ; the women 
say that their husbands are away at work, or are dead. 

The habits of fair beggars, ballad singers and persons called 
" Boccough," are supposed to be dissolute, but those of the rest 
are not. 

They are never supposed to be connected with outrages on 
persons or property ; they do commit some thefts, but to no 
extent worthy of notice; the people considered the number of 
thefts to be ascribed to beggars as very trifling, saying, " there is 
a distinct class of pickpockets who steal in that way." 

The confirmed vagrants would not be willing to emigrate to 
America, but these are not numerous ; the beggars by necessity 
would be most willing to do so. B. Morrissy says, "some of 

* We have often heard the fanners declare they would prefer going without food 
to wanting tobacco. 
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those whose families beg for them would willingly go ; I would 
for one ;" and John Finn said, " if their families were sent with 
them they certainly would go." 

The confirmed vagrants are not known to go to England in 
search of work, but the others go in great numbers every year. 
C. Milmo says, " the men whose ramilies beg go there in 
shoals." 

The beggars treat their children with as much kindness as any 
other class. Mr. Cogan says, " I have often seen them carry 
two children at once ; one on their back and another in their 
arms." 

Beggars do share their earnings with those more destitute than 
themselves. B. Morrissy says, " I give them lodgings, and 
often see them share with each other ; they often share with me, 
and I often want it ;" and the farmers said, " it is a general 
thing for them to share with those who give them lodgings; some 
few regular beggars may save something, but very little." 

They have in general families of four or five, sometimes even 
eight, and mostly obliged to have recourse to begging, as the 
only mode in which their families can be kept alive. Rev. Mr. 
O'Kean says, " I never married persons who were absolutely 
beggars ; they never beg until the family becomes too large foi* 
their means." 

He further adds, that the number of illegitimate children 
among them is very small. 

Deaths of absolute starvation do not occur, potatoes are so 
plenty in general, and every person is willing to relieve the des- 
titute ; but deaths from the slow effects of the bad quality and 
insufficiency of the ordinary food are very frequent. Rev. Mr. 
O'Kean says, " since 1822 there have not been deaths of star- 
vation, but I am certain very many die of bad food, cold at 
night, and hardships. I knew two landholders of three acres each, 
who two years since had but one meal of potatoes a day for the 
whole summer." 

The farmers considered that an able-bodied man could support 
himself at least as well by begging as by labour, such as is to be 
had, but that a woman with children could support her husband 
much better by begging than he could support them by labour, 
and that many men were so supported." The Rev. Mr. CKean 
said, " a man living by labour cannot have better than dry 
potatoes, but by begging, if milk be at all plenty, he will always 
have some." 

Those who give in general, know nothing of the characters of 
those they relieve ; never ask any questions, and judge of their 
poverty by their appearance. 

The people do not consider the prevalence of private diarity 
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in any way prejudicial to the morals of any class. B. Morrissy 
says, ^^the children may curse at times, but the mother will 
correct them for it; I have no fear of my children getting any 
bad morals from them ;" and Mr. Cogan says, '^ they are all 
religious, as they consider that poverty in this life will get them 
mercy hereafter." 

Vagrants are never persons who prefer that wandering life to 
one of labour. No one ever goes to beg that can avoid it. 
Beggars are not known to refuse work when offered to them. 
James Davy said, '^ I had a man working for his food and a 
halfpenny worth of tobacco a day ; he would stop during his life 
with me if I could support him." 

No precaution seems to be taken against deception, through 
the conviction which is generally felt that no one would beg who 
could avoid it. They never ask any questions ; if they saw a 
large bag full with a person, they would not give any thing. 
. The custom of giving lodgings to beggars is very common 
among the lower orders. The farmers say, " they get the 
warmest corner in the house." In winter they get straw from 
the formers, as a bed ; in summer they cut rushes, but are often 
prevented, as rushes are food for cattle, and must lie on flaggers 
(the flags which grow in the bogs) ; they get old clothes also 
at times. 

The usual food given is a potato of the worst kind, called the 
lumper, which the people themselves live upon in general, as 
they grow upon poor land, and without much manure. C. Milmo 
says, " I tried to fatten pigs on the lumpers, and found they 
would not thrive on them." 

There is no limit to the quantity of food to be given each day, 
it depends entirely on the number of those who call. C. M51mo 
says, "in general they give something to every one, and even 
people who may have to go out themselves next month, will give 
to the beggars this month." 

There is no fixed quantity given to each person ; they give 
according to the distress he seems to be in ; and some of the 
farmers give more than would support a man all through the year. 
Rev. B. O'Kean says, " I am sure if a man could keep an 
account of his alms, it would be very considerable at the end of 
the year, considering his means." 

It is the custom in this town of the shopkeepers to give their 
alms generally, one halfpenny each to the beggars, on Monday 
only ; it is not the custom for the farmers to plant some potatoes 
purposely for the beggars ; " every man plants as much ground 
as he can, andmaHes no such calculation. The relief of the poor 
&Us entirely on the middle and lower classes, the farmers, shop- 
keepers, and labourers. Rev. B. O'Kean says, " I thiuk \.W\.\w 
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proportion to dieir means, the poor and working classes give three 
times more than the rich. Many of the gentry will not permit 
beggars to pass through gates. At times they g^ve some dothii^ 
in winter, but others will give scarcely any thing." 

Charity is so universal among the poor themselves, that the 
farmers declared, " every man who has a potato will share it" 

Some seasons of the year much more is given in charity than 
at others, because there are more applicants, but on an average 
a farmer of 10 acres would give away, one day with another, 
one quarter of a stone, that is, one and a quarter barrel in the 
year, which, if sold in May, would be worth 25s. ; this calculation 
was made under the direction of the people, who could not 
believe their charities amounted to so much. Rev. Mr. O'Kean 
said, ^^ I am sure it is correct" It is to be noted that potatoes 
are more than double the price in May which they are at this 
season, so that this calculation is made at the very highest price 
they could bring in ordinary years. When the sum was declared, 
there was a great murmur among the people, who thought they 
had been ^^ trapped," as they said, into an admission of the amount 
of their charities, in order that it may serve as a guide for which 
to tax them for a poor law ; and so great was the terror of such a 
tax, that next day scarcely any of the farmers attended at the 
inquiry. 

With regard to the willingness of the poor to assist the more 
destitute. Rev. Mr. O'Kean says, " I am sure that many 
persons give charity in the early part of the year, and send some 
of their family to beg in the end." 

Relief is given to beggars for " God's sake and to keep them 
from starving," and never because it is the custom to do so ; nor 
is it ever extorted by mere importunity, for "when refused, 
they go quietly away." Religious feeling would never cause a 
man to give to a beggar whom he thought was not in want; the 
farmers say, " if we considered him not in want, we would 
keep it for the man we knew was so;" and charity is never given 
through fear of violence to the donor's person or property; 
charity is not given through fear of the beggar's curse, who very 
seldom resorts to such means of extorting relief. The people 
said, " we would not like to have the beggar's curse, but would 
not give them any thing to avoid it ;" and Rev. Mr. O'Kean 
said, " they very seldom curse in that way, and if tliey did, 
there certainly would be a prejudice against such persons." 

There is no house of industry or mendicity nearer than the 

town of Sligo. Some of those who beg would be willing to go 

into such a house, if established in the parish, but the great 

majority would be most unwilling to do so, so much so, that Mr. 

Cogsm said, "you would have the house full of beggars here^to- 
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day, but that a report was spread that they would be all put into 
a house, and kept from roving about the country ;" and John 
Davy said, " when I was coming into town just now, I met 
many of them running away, lest they should be taken up." 

LEINSTER. — COUNTY C A BLOW. 

Examinations taken by Captain White ; T. N. Vaughan, Esq. 
PARISH OF CARLOW — BARONY OF CARLOW. 

Psasoxs WHO ATTENDKo THE EXAMINATION. — Lleut. James Battersby, magistrate, 
chief constable of police ; Reverend Mr. Blood, presbyterian clergyman ; Mr. 
Robert Browne, secretary to the grand jury ; Mr. E. Butler, magistrate ; Mr. 
Byrne, 1 1 years in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer ; Mr. John Coffee, maltster 
«nd brewer; Thomas Cox, esq. distiller and merchant; Rev. Michael Dwyer, 
R. c* curate ; Mr. Samuel Haughton, general merchant and storekeeper ; Mr. T. 
Haughton, magistrate ; Adam Jackson, esq. ; Stanby Johnson, baker ; Robert 
Kenna, labourer, in the employ of Mr. Coffee, brewer; Robert Lawlor, grocer; 
Joseph Lynch, working carpenter amd builder ; Mr. Francis Montgomery, apothe- 
cary ; Right Rev. Dr. Nolan, a. c. bishop ; Mr. Meade Nesbitt Stone, physician ; 
Rev. George Vernon, rector of the patish. 

The number of beggars in this parish amounts to from 100 
to 150 ; but on the ground of increase or decrease there is a 
difference of opinion among the witnesses. Those who contend 
for the increase attribute it to the policy of landlords consoli- 
dating their small farms. One of the witnesses stated his 
knowledge of two or three families thus circumstanced in town. 
One in particular, who had a good farm and was well off, now 
in a state of the greatest poverty, and must beg in a few days* 

The particular periods when vagrancy most prevails are winter 
and midsummer, and the causes are, in summer, the increased 
price of provisions ; and in winter, their wants being more 
numerous, requiring fuel, clothes, &c,, and they have no alter- 
native but to beg. The beggars relieved are generally residents, 
wandering beggars being discouraged, and in some instances 
being expelled by the officers of health, under a recent statute. 
The powers of those officers are considered of great benefit in 
preventing idlers from settling here. As to age and sex, they 
are mostly aged and middle-aged; three-fourths females, one- 
tenth children under 15 years of age ; and the reason why the 
females are most numerous is, the greater difficulty of getting 
employment; the labouring man getting at least occasional 
employment In the town 40 or 50 beg about the streets, most 
of them singly, and of them one-fourth only beg, from being 
incapable of working. There is no instance of those earning 
support by labour in week days, begging on Sundays. The 
wives and children of employed labourers are known to beg ; 
Mr. Butler said, " I met a woman doing so yesterday;" another 
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instance in the country, the wife and children beffging while the 
husband and son were working at home and able to iHaintHtn 
them. The tradesman is more reluctant to beg than the labourer 
or cottier, from his beinff in general better educated, and in a 
degree more civilized ; it they should by circumstances be re- 
duced, their friends are better able to relieve them, and do so; 
disabled or unemployed servants also beg ; they generally get 
alms from those with whom they lived; cottier tenants also 
sometimes be^, when provisions are very dear, at the end of 
spring and midsummer. Mr. Johnson knows several instances of 
cottier tenants coming from the adjacent counties, who work 
here now at the canal, and their wives and children go about 
the country begging, and these get more in charity than their 
husbands do by work. Occasionally too, the small farmers 
of the parish make over their farms on their sons and go to 
beg. They do not emigrate from this parish to England for 
work. 

They come from various parts, but are generally the natives 
of towns ; many also who were dispossessed of their houses, by 
their landlords, come into town for refuge. Lynch, the cajpen- 
ter, states, " I believe that half the people are driven to becom- 
ing Whitefeet, and other illegal bodies, from destitution." One 
man, who was dispossessed of a farm, 80 years in the family, 
shewed me the receipt for his last half-year's rent; he was 
thrown out of his plot of ground, without any consideration ; he 
was an industrious man, and had letters as to character from the 
most respectable men ; one from the late Doctor Doyle ; he 
was in such agony of mind, he asked me should he join " the 
Whitefeet." Kenna, the labourer, knows instances too. 

The proportion of those brought up as beggars was not known ; 
yet there were many such ; but one-half certainly are reduced 
by circumstances over which they have no control. 

The following instances were given by witnesses : — A shoe- 
maker of good character, who earned five or six shillings a week, 
whose family, on his death, were reduced to beggary. A woman 
of the name of Rice, who is now a beggar, from the sickness of 
her husband who is "bedridden ;" he was a hair-dresser, in 
good business, and of sober and industrious habits ; a labourer 
m th^ employment of Lieutenant Battersby, C.C. an industrious 
man, on his death his family were immediately obliged to beg, 
and collect the price of a coffin for him ; also a labourer being 
sick, his family, to prolong his life, were obliged to beg; ana 
many instances were known of families being obliged to beg, 
on the death of the fathers or husbands. This class were con- 
sidered proverbially improvident. Numbers also are induced 
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to beg from the facilities of subsistence it affords. This was 
universally allowed. 

A beggar would collect on an average two stone of potatoes 
in the day; scarcely any meal; an able-bodied beggar could 
not obtain more food than he would consume, such persons not 
meeting any encouragement. There are at least 20 sturdy 
beggars, chiefly women, with bastard children, who being able 
to work, yet obtain the means of support by crowding round 
the stage-coaches, importuning the passengers for money, which 
on being given to be divided amongst them, produces constant 
quarrelling and drinking among them ; one woman was 
transported some time ago as a vagrant, for using obscene 
language. 

The quantity given to beggars does not seem to be guided 
by any reference to the number of the family, except that the 
able-bodied do not get as much, not having the same claim on 
the feelings. Beggars sometimes after applying in a family, 
separate, and beg again from the same persons with success. 
Dr. Stone has detected many instances of this himself; it is a 
common practice. 

They have been known to sell the surplus collections at the 
market ; and though they would be inclined to purchase really 
useful articles, they seldom are able. 

They usually beg under the plea of a fruitless search for 
work ; and it is considered to be tne truth ; there being no work 
many months in the year. 

They encourage dirt and rags, [n many cases, to excite pity. 
Dr. Stone mentions his knowledge of the following : — A beggar, 
at Leighlin Bridge, whom he has frequently seen intoxicated 
with the produce of his begging, when he may buy clothes with 
it ; and also a man, who used crutches to excite the compassion 
of passers by ; but on very wet days, not expecting to see any 
one, he has seen him sturdy and well, without crutches, white- 
washing his house. 

The spectacles and exhibitions of sores they sometimes make, 
are most disgusting and painful. Mr. Butler states, he knew 
two or three instances of injurious eifects being caused by such 
exhibitions. Those who have maimed or diseased children have 
not been known to refuse to allow them into asylums. On the 
contrary. Dr. Stone gives an instance, where the mother of an 
insane child was extremely desirous of getting it into a lunatic 
asylum ; but in consequence of its being an epileptic subject, it 
could not be received. But he has known a woman, not the 
parent, taking a blind orphan about the country to excite pity. 
Those women have not been known to carry children in the wet 
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and cold with bad doth W. But Dr. Stone states, that he has 
seen them pinch the chiloren to make them cry, so as to excite 
pity ; and has even heard them ask the children why they did not 
cry, when they were desired ; thus creating a state of mind quite 
incompatible with morality. 

Vagrants are in many instances very dissolute. Dr. Stone, 
says, ^^ several of both sexes have often called for my professional 
aid in diseases which are produced by illicit intercourse." The 
extent of thefts committed by vagrants is not very great ; but 
when it occurs, it is considered to arise from very great distress. 
They are not inclined to emigprate. They have not been known 
to share their earnings with others more destitute than themselves, 
nor do they hoard them, as they seldom get enough to do so. 
It was not thought that they were equally kind to Uieir children, 
as other people are ; nor have the children the same respect 
for their parents ; their indolent and immoral life renders 
it impossible- 

They have frequently large families; some in this town five 
or six children each ; yet the number of illegitimate children 
amongst them is not so great as amongst labourers. There has 
been no death amongst them from actual starvation; but in 
many instances life nas been greatly e(hortened from want of 
food and care* 

An able-bodied man begging would be sure to be rejected. 

The persons who generally give know the characters of the 
beggars in town, but not in the country ; and the prevalence of 
private charity haa not been known to be prejudicial to the 
morals of the labouring classes. Vagrants doubtlessly prefer the 
wandering unsteady life to that of a labourer, with equal 
earnings. Mr. Butler, says, ^^ I, as a magistrate, confined a 
female sturdy beggar, three times at the request of her family, 
who were ashamed of her avocation, and were willing to support 
her. I saw her begging this day." Still very few adopt such a 
life in preference to remaining labourers ; and though there 
are instances of beggars in the country refusing to work at the 
ordinary wages, yet such cases are very rare. 

Those who give, make no endeavour to find out the character 
of a vagrant before they bestow charity, particularly strangers, 
which frequently leads to most injurious effects. " I have seen," 
said Lieutenant Battersby, C. C, ^^ numerous instances of 
beggars thus relieved expending the money in whiskey inmie- 
diately afterwards." 

In the country a night's lodging is given, but not in towns; 
they have to pay one or two pence a night for it. Clothes are 
not given to tnem ; for if given, they would be pawned. In the 
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country they get potatoes principally, and in town a bit of bread 
at the door. The farmers prefer giving them food to money, 
requiring all the money he can " scrape together** for the rent; 
but the beggars would prefer money, it being easier carried ; and 
as they want it to buy coals, turf being scarce here, as well tis to 
pay for their lodging. 

There is no precise limit as to the quantity given, but 
something is given to each person ; generally two handfuls ; in 
some houses a small measure is kept for the purpose. 

It was considered that there were many farmers who give 
away as much in alms as would support an additional labourer. 
There are a few also supported by families, as pensioners. Some 
shopkeepers likewise give weekly allowances. Mr. Coffey, a 
respectable shopkeeper, distributes every week four shillings 
among the poor; (as he states the annual value of his premises 
to be 50/., he is actually charging himself with a poor-rate of 4^. 
in the pound.) 

It is customary for farmers in this parish to plant some potatoes 
exclusively for the beggars. Mr. Butler, states, it is " habitual" 
for a farmer having fifty acres, to plant one of potatoes for the 
poor. A farmer, a tenant of Colonel Bruin, told Mr. Butler, he 
planted two acres each year for the purpose. 

The relief of the poor falls principally on the farmers in the 
country, and in town on the shopkeepers, they being the most 
easy of access and of course the most annoyed. 

Even the labourers give, though they cannot give much 
beyond a night's lodging. 

Mr. Butler considers 10 acres of land would not enable a man 
to g^ve much ; they seldom have more than suppor<;s life and 
pays rent; but the small shopkeeper gives Sd. or 4d. a day. 

As to which the farmers and shopkeepers would prefer, the 
present mode of giving, to a regular sum, it was considered by 
the witnesses, that the shopkeeper would prefer a regular sum ; 
but the farmer would prefer voluntary charity, to get a blessing 
from the beggar, and also from habit. But Mr. Vigors, m. p. 
for Carlow, states, that he is quite satisfied if it was explained 
to the farmers they would prefer it. 

Relief is often ffiven by travellers from fear of the applicant 
suffering great privation. The practice of the district, too, is 
often a reason that induces to give, and occasionally it is extorted 
by mere importunity. Religious feeling, too, as a duty, greatly 
operates ; but certainly if relief, in an establishment precluding 
the possibility of the applicant being in want, would diminish 
that feeling. 
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Fear of violeBce is not often a motive, but Mr. HaugLton 
states, that in 1831, during the time of the snow, some beggars, 
accompanied by labourers, amounting to 200, came to his gate 
and sent up a deputation of five demanding relief; except, however, 
in such scarcity, no instance is known ; neither is it given from 
fear of the beggars' curse ; their curse is disregarded, though 
their blessings are desired. 

The system of giving a night's lodging is often the means of 
spreading diseases among the people. Mr. Butler states an 
instance of a family, five in number, getting typhus fever under 
Such circumstances. 

The morals and habits of the labouring classes are injured by 
the association arising from giving them a night's lodging. 
Dissolute females have been known to have produced immoral 
habits in the families of labourers, seducing their daughters, &c, 
and farmers have been obliged to drive them away from 
their houses for using obscene language ; besides, they are in 
many cases the means of spreading discontent, by repeating 
stories calculated to breed ill-will. 

No instance was known of persons following a vagrant life 
returning to industry. The Rev. Mr. Vernor tried to reclaim 
a boy and his father, by sending the former to school and giving 
the latter food, but failed. To another, a slioemaker, he gave 
10^. to buy leather, and although a good workman he is still 
begging. Mr. Haughton often offered work to those sturdy 
beggars who crowded about the coaches, and they never accepted 
it ; they congregate in parties and generally in the end become 
a separate class. 

Sturdy, beggars are presented by the grand jury, and in default 
of bail the judge of assize transports them for seven years ; 
three or four have been thus treated within the last 12 years. 
This punishment has had no visible effect in checking vagrancy, 
inasmuch as the feeling of the people generally is against these 
rigorous laws and prevents prosecutions : for though they could 
be applied in 400 cases, they have not been acted on in four. 
Persons stealing provisions are seldom, if ever, prosecuted, from 
the supposition of their being in want; but this repugnance 
would probably be removed, if a provision were made that 
prevented the chance of starvation. No outrages have been 
attributed to actual destitution. 

There is no house of industry in the parish, nor even if there 
were would more than one third be willing to. go into it ; m^ny 
refused when a mendicity existed here. Some beggars were 
seen, the day it was opened, going away from the town to Naas. 
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COUNTY KILDARE. 

Examination! taken by Captain White ; T. N. Vaughan, Esq. 

PARISHES OF NAAS AND OSBBRT3TOWN..^EARONY OF NORTH NAAS. 

PxRsoKS WHO ATTENDSD TUB EXAMINATION. — Vcrj Rev. Dean Burgh ; Mr. James 
Byrne ; John Clarke, esq., sub-inspector of police ; WUliam Corcoran, labourer ; 
Sunon Cullen, labourer ; Mr. Patrick Currie ; John Currin, esq. ; Rev. Mr, Doyle, 
p. p. ; Mr. Pat Farrell, farmer and general dealer ; Mr. Richard Finamore ; Mr. 
James Fitzpatrick ; Jan^s Flanagan, labourer ; William P. Gahagan, Esq., x. d. ; 
Michael Gaul, labourer ; William Goodwin, esq. ; Mr. .Thomas Hardy ; Mr. 
Edward Haydon ; Robert Hayes, Esq., ic d., churchwarden ; Rev. Mr. Hume, 
roman catholic curate ; Mr. Owen Lalor ; Mr. John Louton, shopkeeper ; Peter 
Lyons, esq. ; John Magrath, farmer of five and a half acres ; Mr. Felix Mirna, 
bozter; William Murphy, mendicant; Andrew Neal, labourer; Edward Neal, 
labourer ; Rev. Edward George Ptoker, curate of Nass ; John Rutherford, esq. ; 
John Stanley, labourer; Major Tandy, chief magistrate of Police; Michael 
Toole, fanner of six and a half acres ; Mr. William Tracy ; Mr, William Wilson ; 
Mr. Bitrick Walsh, dispensary doctor. 

Thjb number of vagrants in this parish amounts to about 250, 
aad all the witnesses say that they have increased within recol- 
lection even to the amount of 100 per cent Mr. Hardy says, 
^^ within the last three years the sum I give away weekly at my 
door has increased from Is. 6d. to 25. 6d,j and I only give in 
like proportion as formerly to each." He further states, ^^ diat 
the beggars assemble at the shop doors of the town every 
Saturday morning amounting in numbers to above 100, of all 
ages ; these are residents, and they receive a half-penny each 
from about nine or ten shopkeepers, who prefer a regular weekly 
allowance to being annoyed daily." 

From the 1st of June to the middle of August, and from the 
beginning of November to March, a great number of labourers 
are unemployed, so that during diese periods their wives and 
children are forced to beg ; but not a tenth of them are natives 
<IT residents, they are ramblers from all parts of the country, 
consisting mostly of females from twenty to forty years of age, 
widi families of children. Mr. Finamore observes, ^^and if 
they have not children of their own they get them from others, 
by dad, they do." Mr. Currie says, ^^ there are some old 
women among them, seven or eight come to me every Monday 
morning, and they are about sixty years of age." The reason 
why females are mostly driven to beg, seems to be that they 
have less employment, and there is, besides, more sympathy 
for them than for men; besides able-bodied men are re- 
luctant to beg; although Mr. Currie says, that able-bodied 
men out of employment, have come to him to beg. When 
labourers have large &milies, even though^ they have employ- 
ment themselves, the family often beg. Mr. Hardy says, " I 

2 T 
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have known a man in employment whose family often beg; f 
have often supplied them." Mechanics do not often beg, except 
j)assin^ through the town. Mr. Currie knew two weavers who 
became beggars. In this parish cottiers do not appear to become 
beggars at any periods of the year ; nor do any small formers 
make over then* holdings to their children and become beggars 
themselves ; only one such case can be remembered for many 
years. Mn Finamore says, "they are wiser now, and have 
their eyes open." Those who go from this parish to England 
in search of work, amount to about forty or fifty yearly ; they 
do not beg their way, Dublin being so near. 

The greatest number of vagrants come from th« country 
districts ; many of them are from Connaught. 

Witnesses felt convinced that many beggars are persons who 
liave been all their lives in the same condition. Mr. Hardy 
states, " I have known four or five fomilies who have been 
begging from infancy, and there are three males among them." 
In this district beggars are considered not to be reduced from 
misfortune, but begging from idle habits ; they usually attribate 
their distress to want of employment, but very many of them 
were supposed to adopt that mode of life from tne focilities with 
which relief*can be obtained. 

An active beggar would obtain in the course of the day about 
three stone of potatoes, so that certainly he must receive more 
food than he can consume. Mr. Lalor says, " the go between, 
' houthy^ or match-maker, would collect double that quantity, 
their business being to carry messages from the farmers* daugh- 
ters to their bachelors, and look out for husbands for them." 
In this parish beggars get a great deal of money from passengers 
in coaches. Mr. Lalor says, " I average their receipts at 6rf. 
a day through the year, and occasionally at 1*. 6rf. among six 
beggars who regularly attend the two coach offices, and will not 
allow others to interfere with them." 

The quantity of food given to beggars is increased in proportion 
to the number of persons in the fomily ; but if a femily be very 
large, they divide into two parties, and call at the same houses. 
In case of a person applying singly for relief, an infirm beggar 
would get more than an able- bodied one. 

Vagrants neither waste nor exchange their surplus collections, 
they sell them and buy tea or tobacco, and sometimes whiskey, 
but never clothes, inasmuch as good clothes would destroy their 
power of exciting sympathy. Vagrants seldom save anything, 
they spend every^farthing they get as soon as possible. 

Some vagrantsj'give as their excuse for begging, that they are 
out of work, others that they have large families, and have lost 
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\lieir liusbaiids. Mr. Fiiiamore says, " I believe the true reason 
18 they cannot get work." Although vagrants are not known to 
liave produced sores, or to have refused to allow them to be 
cured, yet they retain rags and dirt, and affect the appear^ce 
of disease for the purpose of exciting compassion. Mr. Haydon 
stotes, *^ I gave a beggar a pair of pantaloons, and in three or 
four days Guter met nim, and on questioning him, he would 
give no account of what had become of them ; he was then in 
perfect rags." 

Mr. James Bytne states, ^^a beggar, appearing to be blind, 
with his hat drawn down over his eyes, applied to me for charity, 
and in half an hour after I met him and his wife and daughter as 
well dressed as any farmer's wife and daughter, and as soon as 
they saw me come near them, I heard the man remark, I sus- 
{>eoted him not to be ^ blind,' and they all ran off as fast as 
they could." 

The sight of maimed persons is frequently the cauise of ^reat 

gain, creating a horror in the minds of those who pass them, 
ut BO positive injury has been known to result from the expo- 
sure of such disgusting exhibitions. If vagrants happen to have 
children maimed in any manner, they carry them about in wet 
and cold to render them even more piteous objects, and they 
piuch them to make them cry. Mr. Finamore states, ^^ they 
often come to my door, and the children are taught to set up an 
universal roar." 

Those who live by begging were considered to be well con- 
ducted, as far as not bein;[< concerned in any outrages upon 
person or property, and seldom being detected in thefts, Mr. 
Byrne, however, states one case of a theft; "a beggar woman 
came to my house and got relief; the family were at dinner, 
and when the servant went outside she saw the woman enticing 
my poultry with oats, and she had three or four caught and 
packed in her wallet." Beggars often meet in the evening to 
carouse together. Mr. Byrne says, ^^ I often see them to do so 
on market days, they come to my house to buy whiskey." The 
confirmed vagrant never goes to England in search of employ- 
ment, nor would he emigrate witliout force, tliey prefer wan- 
dering about in idleness. Beggars evince as much kindness as 
other people to their children, and when they have no children 
of their own, they are often supposed to borrow them. There 
was but one instance known to witness of a beggar hoarding 
money, he was a blind man. Mr. Byrne says, " it was reported 
he gave his daughter a considerable marriage portion." Mr. 
Hardy says, " he was supposed to have left, at lii<4 death, 200/, 
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or 300/., and he subscribed 20L to the building of the chapel; 
I hare given him change, for a sovereign, in which there was 
half a sovereign to give Mr. Doyle the prieti, as he said he 
would not troSfh him with silver." 

Beg^^s, in general, have large families. Mr. Currie states, 
*' I know one with nine children ;'' and Mr. Fitzpatrick has seen 
them with five or six children. 

With regard to bes^gars marrying, Mr. Byrne aajra, '^diey 
would not be so foolish ; they take one another's word fimr it at 
all events ;" so that it is evident the proportion of ilWitimate 
children is greater among them thim among the labouriiig 
classes. Mr. Hardy states a case of a young beggar rirl in die 
town having recently had an illegitimate cmld. In Uiis parUi 
no case has occurred of death by starvation. 

It was the opinion of all present that an active begmr could 
earn more by alms-gathering than a labourer could by his worik) 
taking into account the casiialties of employment. 

The character of the persons relieved is never inquired into 
by those who give them relief, yet this indiscriminate charity did 
not appear to the witnesses to be injurious to the morals cdT the 
labouring classes. Vagrants mostly prefer their wandering life 
to that of the labourer, and occasionally adopt vagrancy in pte^ 
ference to remaining labourers. Mr. Byrne says, ^^ I have 
offered them work, but I could not get them to do a halfpenny- 
worth in any way." 

An inquiry into the character of a person applying for alms 
is never thought of, nor could it be successful ; the wretched 
appearance of the applicant is sufficient to cause alms to 
be given. 

A night's lodging is very frequently given to beggars, but 
clothes rarely; the principal relief, however, consists of potatoes, 
and milk to females for their children. In all cases the farmers 
prefer giving food to money, in order to buy firing, candles, and 
articles, which are never given in charity. 

In this parish there is a certain limit to the quantity given to 
a beggar; the farmers have a cup holding about a quarter 6f a 
stone of potatoes, and a trencher for meal, which is only given 
to infirm old persons who are not able to carry potatoes, ft did 
not appear that there were many in this neighbourhood sup* 
ported by families on whose bounty they were pensioners. It 
was stated that the largest sum given was 1«. each per week by 
the Dean of Cloyne to some poor persons. There are a few 
farmers and shopkeepers who are supposed to give atimy as 
much as would support an additional labourer. The Kev. 
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Mr. Hume says, ^' I know gome fkrmers iu the neighbourhood 
who I think must give away, in straw, food and money, to the 
value of 40L in the year." 

The &rmers here have not the custom of planting a certain 
^M>t of land, intending the crop solely for the beggars. Cullen 
aaysy ^< they are very hard set to pay the rent" 

As the fermisrs and shopkeepers are more open to the calls of 
beggars the relief of that class falls chiefly on them. The rich, 
ohMorves Neil, have their gate*keepers, and the beggars dare- not 
go paist them. In proportion to their means, the poorer classes 
wrere supposed to give mo^t to beggars ; even the labourers, 
who have but their hire to depend upon, give a part of theur 
naeals and a night's lodging to the beffgar. 

Witnesses did not suppose that in the country a beggar would 
collect much more food than he would require ; but uie sturdy 
beggars collected round the coaches might occasionally collect 
a few halfpence more. 

Mr. Farrell says the fiurmer of ten acres gives, one day with 
another, food to the value of about 2^d. ; and about ten of the 
principal shopkeepers give about 8df. a day ; the small ones about 
2dm It does not appear that a fiirmer giving too much in charity 
in the beginning of the year has afterwards, owing to the failure 
of crops or other casualties, had cause to regret his g^enerosity to 
the poor, neither have labourers been pauperised by it, though 
Neil says, ^^ last year I gave food to my neighbours, and for 
twenty*four hours I went without it myself." It was tlie opinion 
of all the witnesses that in this parish both farmers and shop- 
keepers would prefer a regular tax to the present mode of giving 
charity. 

ReUef is usually given under the idea that the applicant is 
saSenog from great privation, not because it is the custom of the 
district j religious feeling has influence, but that would cease if 
an institution were near where there would be certain relief for 
persons in real want. Importunity sometimes, though not often, 
extorts relief; but fear of violence to person or property is not 
supposed to be an operating cause in alms-giving; yet Mr. 
Cnrrie observes, " I often give to a beggar for fear that he may 
do worse." Fear of the beggar's curse sometimes causes people 
to rive alms. Neil says, " I have known beggars curse very 
hatd when the people, perhaps, would have nothing to give 
them ; and I have known persons give for fear themselves or 
their cattle would not have luck." 

Vagrants often spread diseases by the system of giving the 
lodging. Neil says, " I have known fever and strange sickness 
brought in by beggars." Simon Cullen also states, " I have 
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known persons here who have caught fevers by giving lodging 
to beggars.'' It was stated, also, that beggars often fabricate 
and spread mischievous stories. Neil states the following instance 
of theft by a begffar : — " My wife gave a lodging to a beggar- 
woman and her children ; she, seeing the children awake in the 
bed, ^ oh, you creatures,' says she, ^ it is cowld,' and she threw 
a cloak over the children ; but in the morning she was off with 
the cloak." 

Persons who have for any length of time followed a wander- 
ing life, would not, in general, return to indttstry. But the Rev. 
Mr. Doyle says, ^^ in harvest, vshen wages are high, they will 
work;" so that the witnesses did not think that diey coiiU 
fairly be considered as a separate class of the community. 

Tnere have not been any punishment inflicted for vagrancv 
here, because there is no other relief for the poor. The fee£' 
ings of all who give relief are opposed to any severe measures as 
long as there is any possibility of a person perishing from want, 
nor could rigorous laws be enforced while such repugnance exists 
against them in public feeling ; but undoubtedly this repugnance 
would cease upon the establishment of a place of refuge, the 
want of which is the cause of opposition to vagrancy punish- 
ments; some trifling outrages have been attributed to actual 
destitution. 

There is no house of industry in the parish ; it was supposed 
if there were one that the majority of beggars would take 
refuge in it; but, Andrew Neal (a labourer, 85 years of age, 
who supports himself by a horse and car) being asked if lie 
would be willing to enter a house of industry, replied, "if a 
man could get work out of it he would sooner die than go in, 
because I would have my liberty, and could dispose of my earn- 
ings in any way I liked, and divide them with any relation or 
friend I had a liking for." The following is an estimate of the 
amount given by the shopkeepers of Naas to the poor : — 

Ten shopkeepers give 8d. a day - 121 13 4 

Fifty do. give about 2d. a day 152 1 8 

Annual Amount £ 273 15 

i 

The number of landholders was not ascertainable in tha 
absence of the rector. 
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COUNTY LONGFORD. 

Examinations taken by John Spencer, Esq. ; M. Wilson Ofay, Esq. 

PARISH OF ADBEYSHRULE INCLUDING TOWN OF BALLYMAHON. — 

BARONY OP RATHCLINE. 

Pj^asovs WHO ▲TTENOED THE EXAMINATION. — John Casoy, cottier ; Hugh Doogaa, 
small farmer, 10 acres ; Captain Graham, magistrate ; Mr. Johnston, an 
extensive farmer ; Rev. Mr. M*Can, parish priest ; Rev. Mr. Maguire, rector ; 
Rev. Mr. Moffet, protestant curate of an adjoining parish and a magistrate, residing 
in the town of Ballymahon ; Mr. Edward Rooney, a general merchant ; Michael 
Rourke, labourer. 

Of persons who either beg publicly themselves, or who have 
no other support than what has been obtained in charity by the 
different members of their familv, there are residing in the parish, 
According to the estimate of the Rev. Mr. M*Can, from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty. " The number of strollers," 
observes the same witness, ^* varies with the season ; but on a 
summer's day from one hundred to a hundred and fifty may be 
found within the limits of the parish." The Rev. Mr. Maguire and 
the Rev. Mr. Moffett said, that " they considered the numbers as 
greatly exaggerated, and they would be more inclined to limit the 
number of mendicants resident in the town to twelve or ^fifteen, 
and to allow that the remainder of the parish might contain as 
many more." On the second day of the inquiry^ however, Mr. 
Rooney mentioned to the satisfaction of both these gentleihen, 
the names of sixty persons who had no other mode of subsistence 
than be^gin^, and all of whom resided either in the town or 
within tne distance of one mile from it, in one particular direction; 
as the town and district alluded to do not contain more than one- 
fifth of the population of the parish, and as beggars are known 
to be disinclined to take up their abode in towns, where they 
are in general obliged to pay for their lodging, Mr. Rooney 
thinks his calculation very moderate when he sets down the 
number of mendicants, in the rural portions of the parish, at 
about two or three times the amount of those inhabiting the 
town ; he adds, that of the latter not one individual is capable 
of work. The Rev. Mr. M'Can " speaks not from calculation, 
but from actual observation, of the numbers residing in the 
different parts of the parish." But the Rev. Messrs. Moffatt 
and Maguire still refuse to believe that two hundred is not too 
large an allowance for the whole parish. Mr. Moffatt appealed 
to John Ganley, a small farmer holding about twenty acres, 
who was present^ on the point, and Ganley, replied that " it 
was his impression that from sixty to eighty resided in the town ; 
he could not speak for the remamder of the parish, but it would 
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not surprise him to hear that it furnished twice that number 
more ; vagrancy has been progressively on the increase for many 
years, in consequence of the augmenting difficulty which alt 
but more particularly females, who before the decline of the 
linen trade were jnnch engaged in spinning, experience in 
procuring employment. 

The perioa of the year at which vagrancy is most prevalent 
is during the months of June and July ; at that season provisioiui 
usually become dear, and there is also a scarcity of work, so 
that the wives and ikmilies of labourers are almost necessarily 
reduced to mendicancy. ^^ They seldom beg at home,'' remaib 
the Rev. Mr. Moffatt, ^^ but Uiey . leave this country to seek 
alms elsewhere, while strangers, under similar circumstances of 
distress, come to us. There are also some labourers who go in 
search of work to other places, and who leave their wives and 
children behind them without any provision ; these latter are 
then compelled to have recourse to begging at home, either 
publicly or privately, many of them carrying a ba^, but 
^eneraUy endeavouring to conceal it. The number of mendicants 
IS not a little increased in summer by the addition of several 

Eoor widows, who have contrived to struggle through the winter, 
ut are unable to bear the heavier pressure of want in the former 
season; to all these are added the wives and children of the 
Connaught labourers, who, while the husband is absent in 
England, or employed in this neighbourhood, subsist entirely on 
alms." Females are at all times much more numerous than males ; 
according to the Rev. Mr. Maguire, it is rare to see males begging 
from the age at which they become old enough to work untU 
the age of impotence comes upon them, unless they be of 
unsound health; and it is still more unusual to see females from 
the age of puberty until they become mothers, " except when 
they are driven to it in order to maintain a young fiunily of 
brothers and sisters, who have been left orphans/' The 
Rev. Mr. M'Can observes, that the apparent disparity between 
ages and sexes would not be so striking if among beggars were 
counted all those who depend on what is begged by the other 
members of their family ; he knows many strong healthy persons, 
male and female, who are ashamed to solicit charity them- 
selves, but live on what is obtained by their immediate relatives. 
" It is stated that few single persons are to be observed begging, 
that the majority are accompanied by families; many causes 
are enumerated by the witnesses as seducing persons to mendi- 
cancy, as orphanage and widowhood, but all may finally be 
resolved into the want of employment, for the various individuals 
that beg. The diminished occupation is described to the falling 
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off of the linen trade, more especially so far as concerns females ; 
one of the witnesses says, that "formerly a farmer would 
employ two or three servant maids, under an engagement that 
they should spin a certain quantity in the week ; this quantity 
paid for both their wages and their diet, and he then had their 
other services for nothing; the same farmer would not now 

five employment to one woman." I have rented, observes Mr, 
ohnston, for many years the tolls of this town ; the great yarn 
fair used to take place in May; at the May fair of 1821, I 
received 201. as cranage for weighing yarn, at one penny per score 
of twenty pounds ; that sum has declined since, until last May, 
when I did not receive 5^. ; the same quantity of yarn that 
formerly sold for eighteen juid twenty-pence, now sells for nine- 
pence or ten-pence per pound : there is no instance of a person 
who earns his subsistence during the week being found begging 
on Sunday. Rourke says, labourers who have constant employ- 
ment never beg or suffer their families to beg, but many 
labourers who have but occasional employment live for a time on 
alms, sometimes remaining at home and letting their families 
beg for them, but they mostly leave their own country, and 
take their families with them ; if they find employment they 
take it ; if not, they either beg or live on what is begged by their 
&milies« " Poverty and shame," says Rourke, " drive a great 
many from their own country," Cottiers are not known to beg 
here, their compact with their landlords securing them constant 
employment. The witnesses agree that mechanics, and persons 
engaged in small trade, are less likely to become beggars than 
labourers, not from any difference of habits that the witnesses 
liaye observed, but because they are less likely to incur the 
necessity ; no farmer has ever been known to surrender his 
ground to his children in his old age with the intension of adopting 
a vagrant life ; the aversion from begging is stated to be peculiarly 
Strong among the occupants of land. With respect to the mode 
of existence on their journey of those labourers who annually 

EToceed to England in quest of employment, Michael Ronrke, 
Imself, a labourer, states, that " they find much difficulty in 
making up even the price of their passage from the Irish to the 
Elnglish port; in their journey by land they must occasionally beg 
a meal or a night's lodging ; they have come seeking lodging from 
Ikim, and decuiiiuff that they had but a halfpenny to pay for it." 
It is supposed that the greatei*^number of vagrants who pass 
through this parish are from the counties of Leitrim and Roscom- 
inon. No remarks have been made by the other witnesses as to 
whether towns or country districts are likely to produce the 
larger number of beggars ; but Michael Rourke says, " I believe 

2 u 
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th toMrn labourer or Iiis family is more likely to be driveti to 
beg than the country labourer; the iatter has many helps whidi 
the former is without ; he always has a pig, which he can easily 
purchase, as his cabbage plot and potato garden will suraort him 
while he is earning the price of it. On the other hand, tke 
town labourer cannot make one shilling meet another, for what 
he earns to-day must go to buy food for to-morrow, and if he 
has a family he may be stuggling for years before he can pot 
eight or nine shillings together with the same helps ; the eoimtry 
labourer may struggle through a bad season when there is no 
employment, but I do not know any thing the town laboura* 
can do in such a case, but either beg or starve." 

It has been already mentioned that vagrants are rarely to be 
seen unaccompanied by children ; nevertheless, very few indivi* 
duals qualifiea to engage in labour continue to lead a wandering 
life after they have become able to eai-n their livelihood by 
industry ; with the exception of idiots and decrepit persons^ all 
are anxious to quit mendicancy as soon as they can. Vagrants 
are in general found to attribute their destitution to their 
having beenejected from their farms, or owing to the siekness 
or death of a husband or father, frequently to ill-health or 
accident, disabling the individual from working; " but there are," 
observes Mr. Rooney, " not a f^w instances of persons wander- 
ing about half begging and half employed in occasional jobs, 
which they prefer to more regular employment by which they 
could earn nothing better than dry potatoes." As instancing 
one of these causes of vagrancy, it may be mentioned, that the 
Assistant Commissioners, while walking in the vicinity of the 
town, met a fine looking able-bodied man begging with his wife 
and six children, he was blind. " I strove," said he, " while 1 
had my sight to rear my family honestly and decently ; there 
are three of these boys (none of them were above 12 vears of 
age) who can read and write a good hand, and hare besides a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic ; it may be of some use to them 
yet ; but it was God's will to afflict me, we had no help for it, 
and were obliged to turn out." The witnesses were asked, 
" whether they had any reason to suspect that the facility of 
obtaining relief operated to any extent as an inducement to 
relinquish industrious habits ?" They answered that there were 
no grounds for entertaining such an opinion ; that, on the 
contrary, there was every where a decided reluctance to beg. 
" Last summer," says Mr. Rooney, " I had some weeding to 
be done, I employed boys and girls at three-pence and four- 
pence a day, without food, able-bodied men came to me soliciting 
work; I told them that I had none, except what I have mentioned: 
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* for God's sake,' said they, * give us even that, or we must 
starve.' I gave it to them, and they worked for the same wages 
aa the childbren." Captain Graham says, ^^ from a long expe- 
rience, constantly meeting, questioning and relieving beggars, I 
w^ould say that none of them would beg if they could support 
themselves by work. The quantity of potatoes that a vagrant 
can collect in the day varies according to the seasons of the year; 
it is ^timated that a woman with two or three children would 
in winter, when potatoes are abundant, collect from house 
to house, besides what she could consume, about two stone a day 
upon an average ; in summer the amount of her collection would 
entirely depend upon the price of potatoes ; if they should be 
so low as two-pence-halfpenny per stone she might get about a 
stone and a half, but if they should rise to four-pence or five- 
pence a stone, it is thought that she would find it difficult to 
obtain enough to eat, and that she must, in many cases, rest 
contented with one meal a day. No public car or coach stops 
in this parish ; at the roman catholic chapel there attend each 
Sunday about three persons who receive about three pence each 
firom the congregation; they are, says the Rev. Mr. M*Can, 
noisy, importunate beggars, whom I endeavour to discourage. 

The quantity of relief extended to a vagrant who is followed 
by a large family, is always greater than is given to a single 
person ; but still l^e amount is not increased fully in proportion 
to the numbers in that family ; the beggar that is able to travel 
the furthest, and to make the most numerous applications will be 
the most successful at the end of the day; at tne same time it is 
stated, that much compassion is always felt for an infirm or an 
old person, and that an able-bodied man unless he have a family 
with him, does not usually ask for more than a meal, and that 
in general he does not carry a bag. 

Whatever surplus a vagrant can accumulate, after satisfying 
his daily wantsr, is disposed of for money, which, says Mr. 
Rooney, they lay out in tobacco or soap, or in something to eat 
and drink with their potatoes. If they buy tea or whiskey it 
must be very rarely, and I have never known it. The Rev. 
Mr. M^Can, states, that " none except a few bad characters, 
ever buy whiskey," and all agree that in general they could not 
buy that, or any other superfluity, and that want often obliges 
them to sell an article of clothing which has been given to them 
in charity; there is no instance known of a mendicant having 
been able to lay by any thing as a provision against a more 
unfavorable season. 

The resident paupers are free from the suspicion of resorting 
to deeeptive means lor the purpose of exciting compassion. Mr. 
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Robinson (agent to Lady Ross) says, ^^ I believe the resident 
population are very well inclined to work, but there are many 
able-bodied men strolling about as if seeking for employment, 
who would much rather sit down and sun themselves than work; 
I cannot express by numbers how far such instances may be 
considered frequent or rare ; all I can say is, I know them to be 
very common, having oflFered them work often, which they have 
either refused, or have abandoned, after accepting it for a day or 
two, but I cannot say, whether I have known five, ten or twenty 
such cases in a season." Speajcing on this subject, Mr. Johnston, 
(an extensive farmer) observes, " such persons hare sought woik 
of me, but as there were more wanting it at home than I could 
give it to, it never occurred to me to test the truth of their 
story, by oflfering them work, as I never suspected them of 
Wilful idleness." Captain Graham expressly declares that, **he 
has tried several by oflfering them work, which they accepted 
without wages, for their mere food." Mr. Rooney say% " I 
knew a stranger from Connaught, with a wife and three children, 
to come here to beg last harvest; a farmer gave him work, and 
he worked with him during three months for 1/. and his food, 
during that time, his family begged only occasionally, and I do not 
think that the IZ. could have kept them from begging altogether ; 
at the end of his time, he offered to renew his engagement, but 
the farmer had no work for him. lean very well believe," 
continues Mr. Rooney, " that able-bodied men may sometimes 
refuse work, because they may be within a day's walk of another 
place where they expect higher wages, or they may be making 
their way to England; I have often known people that come here 
as strollers to work for 2d. or Qd. a day and their food, and it has 
often happened, that resident labourers have noticed them to 
quit, unless they required the regular wages of the country, 
and that on their refusal to comply, they have been severely 
beaten." The Rev. Mr. Moffatt corroDorates Mr. Roone3r'8 
information, by stating, that " several cases of assault, committed 
imder such circumstances have been brought before him as a 
magistrate." The number of impostors who assume the 
appearance of disease or misery greater than they really suffer 
under is small, and they chiefly confine their practices to feirs. 
The Rev. Mr. M'Can says, " that within the last six months, 
eight or ten persons, who may be described as belonging to a 
decent class of beggars, have called on him, some with and some 
without papers, their story, whether oral or written, always set 
forth that they were of respectable families, and that they had 
been reduced from affluence to misfortune ; I have sometimes 
discovered," adds the same witness, " that their documents and 
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recommendations were forged." Captain Graliam nays, that 
*^ four or five such bearers of papers apply to him in a month, 
but he cannot say whether they be forged or not, although he 
suspects so, as they often ask his signature before he has made 
himself acquainted with the facts set forth ; a good many of them 
purport to be the petitions of shipwrecked sailors." Dr. Bracken, 
the dispensary surgeon, remarks, ^^ that he has known persons 
having sores that could be cured in a week, and that were of a 
healthy nature, to exhibit much reluctance to have them cured ; 
persons of that description generally avoid medical men.'* The 
Rev. Mr. M*Can states, that "it is but too common with 
mendicants to expose their children unnecessarily to cold and 
rain, in order to excite charity, and he has heard it said, that 
they will pinch them to make them cry." 

The witnesses speak of the resident mendicants as not being 
characterized by any particular propensity to dissoluteness or 
dishonesty ; they cannot extend the same terms to the strange 
Tagrants, either male or female, but least so to the latter, among 
whom are many persons that have had illegitimate children, and 
have been in consequence driven to beg for their support. The 
country people draw a clear distinction between mendicants of 

f^ood and bad character. Michael Rourke says, " I give 
odging to beggars, but would not admit every sort; the means 
I have of distinguishing is this, — I see some of them quarrelling 
among themselves and blaspheming ; many, too, on fuir days 
get drunk on whiskey, which they obtain by begging it from 
tent to tent ; I would not admit such characters into my house." 
Outrages, whether on the person or on property, are seldom 
ascribable to mendicants. Suspicion more generally falls on a 
class which is not, in truth, very far removed from them, viz. 
on a body of idle young men residing in the town, who are 
unprovided with any regular occupation, and are entirely 
dependent on whatever occasional jobs may oflFer to them; 
nevertheless, a stroller is usually regarded with some doubt. 
Michael Rourke remarks, that " I am becoming more cautious 
in giving shelter to beggars with whom I may be unacquainted; 
I have little reason to give them a good character, for one of 
them cut my blanket in two, and took half of it away with her ; 
another stole my wife's cap ; and a third carried oiBf a knife and 
fork from me. I have latterly been careful whenever I admit 
one* of them, to lock up every loose article in my house." As 
to the willingness of mendicants to exchange their vagrant 
habits for the pursuits of industry, it is stated that individuals 
reared in beggary usually quit that mode of life when they 
approach the age of manhood, and that there is every reason 
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for believing, that vagrants would be as willing to emiffrate» if 
they had the means, as any other portion of the bkboariag' 
order; this belief of their readiness to revert to indiistry 'is 
deduced from the fact that many who are to be seen begging ih 
seasons of great distress are known to be in the habit oi g<oiag 
over to England in search of employment ; an exertion of this 
kind cannot be expected from the resident regular beggars, who 
all labour imder some infirmity. Speaking of the degree of 
affection usually exhibited by beggars towards their o&[mngy 
the Rev. Mr. M^Can says, '^strolling beggar women con^ 
stantly desert their children ; I knew one instance of such a 
mother exposing her child, but from subsequent inquiries I 
convinced myselt that extreme want had compelled her to it, (a 
child able to walk may be a source of gain to a mendicant, but an 
infant is a great incumbrance), she had suffered every species 
of privation during her pregnancy; however, I am coi^ent 
that the natural a&ctions must be weakened in beggars by the 
selfishness necessarily induced by destitution, at the same* 
time there are found among begrar families many striking dis^ 
plays of fondness towards each other ; the childrea when grown 
up frequently support their parents, or having emigrated to the 
colonies, remit money for their maintenance." John Casey 
mentions a boy who was reared a beggar, and who emigrated 
when he grew up ; after two years he returned for the mere 

Eurpose of seeking out his parents and taking them back with 
im. Mr. Rourke describes mendicants as being kind also to 
each other. In his own house of an evening he has seen a 
family that got much during the day, sharing with another 
family that had not been able to bring home their supper. 

There is, observes the Rev. Mr. M'Can, a disposition in 
many beggars to save some money if they can; within five 
years' experience of this parish, five or six instances have come 
to my knowledge where sums varying from one to three pounds 
have been hoarded, always with a view to meet the expenses of 
their last illness and of their burial. Women sire sometimes 
suspected of borrowing children in order to increase their claims 
on the charity of the benevolent. Captain Graham says, " he 
has met several such cases of deceit ; he once asked a woman 
who had several children of nearly the same age, whether they 
had been all born together. She laughed and admitted that 
some of them belonged to another, but that she intended to 
divide her earnings with them." 

The witnesses compute that vagrants are on an average 
accompanied by about four children, some more and some less ; 
they state that few of these have been born in beggary. The 
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Rer. Mr. M^Can says that he has never known a couple to get 
ipftrried with the intention of continuing to subsist on charity. 
*^ Ill^timate children," observes the same witness, " are more 
€!Oiiuno& among beggars, but I believe the first fault is usually 
committed before becoming mendicants, and that it may more 
properly be regarded as the cause of their mode of life." With 
regardtotheaveragestateof mortality among beggars. Dr. Bracken 
lias not observed any distinction between them and others; he 
believes that they generally undergo less hardship and privation 
than the families of labourers. Dr. Bracken has never met with 
an instance of death by starvation. 

The Rev. Messrs. Moffatt and M^Can, Mr. Johnston and 
Captain Graham, in reply to a question as to the comparative 
state of the labouring man and the vagrant agree thiat from 
one-third to one-half of the free labourers (as distmguished from 
cottiers) have their families in a worse condition than those who 
beg from door to door. The other witnesses coincided in this 
statement, and John Casey observed, that when a beggar comes 
to a house and asks for a bit in the honour of God, ne will get 
it if it is going, while the man who has but occasional work 
must often do without it. 

It is not thought that the mode of giving charity has exercised 
any prejudicial effects on the industry of the labouring classes; 
but the witnesses admit that their knowledge on this point is 
not positive, as individuals who might prefer mendicancy to 
working would not be likely to beg at home. Mr. M'Can says, 
^ I have no doubt there are some who prefer begging to working 
hard for a scanty supply of bad food, but they are the exceptions." 
John Casey says, " it is not our custom to make any inquiries 
about those who ask us for relief, it would not be charitable ; if 
they did not want it, they would not trouble us." 

^^ But little precaution is adopted against imposition on the 
part of vagrants, we mostly judge by their bag," says Casey; 
** if it be full, we keep each our charity for some one that may 
want it more ; but. they often carry two bags, and when they go 
into a house, they leave the full one outside with one of their 
children." In a majority of cases alms are given to persons of 
whose character the donor is wholly ignorant; it cannot be 
otherwise where the applicant is a stranger. 

Mendicants are occasionally obliged to pay for their night's 
lodging in towns, but this never happens in the country where 
they receive it gratuitously, where, at most, the skins of their 
potatoes (for the pig)) or the straw that they have begged from 
a farmer for a bed, are considered suflBcient compensation ; the 
peasant applies this straw to increase his heap of manure. The 
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Yiifi^nt does not obtain much clothing in charity, but when 
a half-naked object presents himself, particularly at a rich manV 
door, he generally gets something to cover himself. Relief is' 
extended in different shapes in the country and in the town ; in; 
the former potatoes, milk, cobbage, and sometimes, though, 
rarely, meal, are given ; while in the latter alone, is money, or 
else tobacco, or broken food. The farmers do not give money, ' 
because, as one of the witnesses expresses himself, ^^ money Is 
scarce with them, and they give what is ready to their hand*"^ 
Mr. Rooney says, " that beggars would always prefer to receive 
an alms in money in the town where they have to pay for theit 
lodgings and other necessaries ; that they generally obtain a 
sufficiency of provisions" in the country. 

The extent to which relief is given in a farmer's house depends 
altogether on the number of applicants, inasmuch as he has no 
fixed measure to guide him in the amount. There is not an 
individual in this parish supported as a pensioner on the bounty 
of any one family, but there are few who may be designated as 
private beggars that receive weekly allowances, from some of 
the shopkeepers. It is not the custom of farmers to plant any 
specific portion of ground with the intention of appropriating its 
produce of potatoes to the relief of paupers. 

The witnesses agree that the chief burden of supporting 
beggars falls on the class immediately above themselves. ** The 
gates," say both Mr. Rooney and the Rev. Mr. M*Can, " and 
sometimes the dogs of the wealthy, secure them against the 
intrusion of the beggar." Captain Graham states, that "a 
woman called on him to-day for a dispensary ticket; he asked 
her why she did not go to her landlord, who was a subscriber ? 
* Oh !' said she, ' I am afraid to go near that house ; there is a 
dog there that would eat one.' Another time, a beggar, apply- 
ing to me for relief, when asked why she did not call at such a 
house, replied, ' They have a dog to keep us out there, b^it I'm 
told that he has been shot to-day^ and so I'll call to-morow;"^ 
The labouring classes are represented to be very willing to 
contribute to the assistance of beggars, though they may, in 
fact, be not so badly off as themselves. On this point Mr. 
Rooney declares, that " he knows no labourer that would not 
distress himself in order to give to a beggar, when he asks 
charity * in the honour of God!' " " I have seen a labourer," 
observes the Rev. Mr. M'Can, "who was purchasing meal at a 

fuinea a hundred weight (eight stone), give a handful to a 
eggar before it left the scale." 
The Assistant Commissioners found it difficult to obtain an 
approximation to the degree in which vagrancy presses upon the 
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ricultural population ; the witnesses differed in tlieir estimates, 
ich were as follows : — Hugh Doogan (a farmer of ten acres) 
fSy ^^ in some seasons six ramilies are relieved in a day at my 
or, and I have seen a third apply before the first was gone ; 
ir may be a fair average of applications each day, and three 
>ne a fair average of the reliei afforded in potatoes during the 
tek by men of my means ; when potatoes are dear, rather less 
griven to each, but there are more calling for them." John 
isey would rather say a stone and a half; when there is great 
itress, some are liberal enough to give more than in times of 
mty, but others get tired of relieving, and let the beggars 
38 on. As regards the amount given by shopkeepers in the 
vn. Mr. Rooney thinks that "the average of all may be 
:en in money at a shilling per week ; some who have the 
ans and inclination may give five shillings, others not three 
ace." Whatever the amount may be, it would appear that 
t a few individuals are incautious enough in their benevolence 

rVe to such an extent, as to trench upon what they in the 
discover to have been wanting for their own maintenance, 
lis is proved by the statement of the Rev. Mr. M^Can, whose 
rds are : " several small farmers have this summer applied to 
! to lend them small sums, from 5^. to 15^., in order to pur- 
ise provisions ; these were men whom I knew to have been 
:y liberal in bestowing charity in the beginning of the year." 
liD Casey says, " I have known persons to be obliged to dig 
dr potatoes a month before they were fit for it, who, if they 
1 been more reserved in their alms in the beginning of the 
son, would easily have got through it. Many a time a man 
I to check his wife for having too free a hand, and I am often 
I enough to do it myself as well as another." 
On the subject of the substitution of a regular annual payment 
the present uncertain mode of assisting the destitute, Doogan 
d, " we can badly afford the taxes we have ; another would 
n us ; even as it is, what we give often leaves the family 
uted." James Casey, on being asked if it would not be the 
nfi to him whether he gave every day as at present, or laying 
, paid a given sum at the end of'^the year, answered, " if you 
'e a penny a day, you do not feel it ; but if you be prudent 
9ugh to lay it up, when you see it in a lump, you'll grumble 
part with it" Mr. Rooney " believes that the shopkeepers 
uld prefer giving from time to time ; for himself, he is sen- 
le that even now he occasionally gives more than he can 
)rd, but he feels a satisfaction in personally relieving a case of 
bress which he could never feel in paying a tax, although he 

2x 
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might be well aware that it would be devoted to a charitable 
purpose." 

Keligious feeling enters largely into the motive which lead$ 
to the giving of aims. The Kev. Mr. M'Can states, that many 
would continue to relieve the beggar, though to a more limited 
extent, although a legal provision for the destitute should be 
introduced. Mr. Rooney observes, there are many fimneis 
that, when application is made to them, will always hold to the 
good old custom. *' I would still," says John Casey, '^ like to 
do something for the last day, if I could afford it. The way 
would be this, a beggar would come to you, and you woufal 
refer him to the institution ; ^ Oh ! the curse of God,' heM say, 
* on itself and its institutions ; not a rag of clothes nor a blast of 
a pipe they'll give us ; we were better off when we had the run 
of the country.' You can't refuse one then; besides, if you 

five alms, you'll get a prayer for it, but the people in that 
ouse would pray for neither the quick nor the dead* I have 
often been undetermined at first," continues the same witness^ 
*^ but when one of them mentions the name of God so often, I 
would think it too bad to refuse them." It is thought that a 
mendicant's curse no longer forms a subject of terror in the 
extorting of relief; a woman, it is said, might be i^fraid of it^ 
but a man would not, and sometimes charity is altogether with- 
held from an applicant solely because he has cursed. 

The labouring classes are losers by the existing amount of 
vagrancy, not only in the provisions which they conceive them- 
selves bound to give away, but still further from the effects both 
moral and physical of the practice of admitting nearly indis- 
criminately all strollers to stop for the night under the shelter 
of their roof. In this manner infectious mseases are frequently 
disseminated, as in the case of the father-in-law of John Casey, 
who found a beggar lying sick of a fever in a ditch ; he took ^e 
beggar in ; he had a large funily, and the fever went round the 
house, and did not leave it for a year. It has been already 
stated, that the habits of vagrants are not dissolute ; but although 
Casey declares that ^^ he never saw any harm in them," Ihey 
are, in the words of the Rev. Mr. M^Can, ^Uhe cause of much 
mischief; they bear tales from one farmer's family to another, 
and create much quarrelling and vexation, particularly among 
women. Women have often complained to me of scandalous 
reports circulated concerning them by some of their neighbours, 
and these I have generally found to have originated with a 
strolling beggar." 

It is stated that vagrant habits do not always entail permanent 
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^ects in the production of slothful propengities; the children 
of vagrants are in most cases observed to adopt industry when 
they have grown up, although by that time their parents have 
in general passed tne time of life for manual labour. Rev. Mr. 
MK!^an states, that he can name on the instant at least twelve 
industrious labourers, whom he has at one time seen begging. 
Mr. Rooney mentions three brothers who were brought up as 
beggars; they worked for a long time for him (Mr. Rooney), 
and all are now doing well in America. He knows a man who 
begged in this country with three very young children for 
three years ; as soon as they were old enough to dispense with 
his constant attention, he took to work, and he now supports 
Aem solely by his industry. Temporary mendicancy is by no 
means supposed to separate an individual from his previous 
class in life. 

It has never been attempted to repress vagrancy by the 
adoption of severe measures. 

With respect to the establishment of houses of industry as 
iikely or not to check mendicancy, and the probable feelmgs 
with which they would be regarded by them who now subsist 
ou the charity of the public, the following opinions were 
delivered by the witnesses: "The greater number of such 
people,** says the Rev. Mr. M^Can, " would willingly go 
mto a house of industry; but there is a class of confirmed 
strollers, constituting the very worst class among beggars, who 
would prefer to continue as they are." Rourke says, " there 
are some labourers who would be glad to have such a place in a 
'season of distress ; but there are others who would rather starve 
than expose themselves by goin^ into such a place. If you 
kept them for life they might go m, but they would be ashamed 
to show their faces after coming out of it" John Casey, a cottier, 
says, " for my children's sake I would not go in ; it would be a 
reproach to fliem for ever that their father had been in the 
pauper house; even in a season of distress, I would rather 
struggle round than go in, and I believe that this is the feeling 
of .others as well as mine ; the stranger would go in in this 
country, and if I was in a strange place, where I had no relative 
that it could scandalize, want might drive me in myself." 
Michael Cox, a day labourer, whom the witnesses concur in 
describing as the poorest and most destitute man of his class in 
the parish, happening to be present, says, " I would never go 
in, it would be flun^ in my children's face ever after ; many a 
day this summer I lived on half a meal of potatoes, and was 
often glad to have boiled cabbage and salt without a potatoe at 
aU ; I would not have gone even then. On the day after the 
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conversation fai which the preceding sentiments had been 
publicly delivered, Michael Rourke came to the Assistant 
Commissioners and sdd, "the labourers are beginning to be 
afraid that they said too much against the poor-house yesterday, 
they do not think it as bad now as they thought it then ; but 'tis 
one thing a man will say in a crowd, when his pride is up, and 
another when he returns and sees the poverty at home.'* 

COUNTY MBATH. 
Examinations taken bj Captain White ; T. Nugent VanghaD, Ea^ 

UNION OP CLONARD AND KILLTON — ^BARONY OF UPPER MOYFKNRAGB. 

PfRBONt WHO ATTS^a)ED THE EXAMINATION. -*Mr. Thomas Blackallt miller and 
farmer ; Mr. Matthew Cowlej, small farmer ; Francis Dames, esq. J. P. ; 
Hugh Donoghue, labourer; Patrick Downej, farmer; Patrick Parrel], leboursr; 
Rev. Michael Planaghan, P. P. of Coddamstown ; Rev. Thoroaa Flood, P. P. 
of Ctonard ; Mr. Patrick Gorman, former ; Mr. Christopher Gkwteen, frrmer ; 
Mr. Philip Grady, shopkeeper ; Denis Hanaghan, labourer ; John Hevej, esq. 
large holder of land ; Mr. Thomas Hopkins, cleric of petty sessions ; Garrett 
Jackson, labourer; Thomas Keever, nirmer; Mr. S. Keman, schodfimster ; 
Thomas Monks, labourer ; Matthew Mooney, Tailor ; Matthew Murray, car- 
penter; Edward Murray, Tailor; John H. Nangle, esq. J. P. ; Rey. Edward 
Nixon, Ticar ; Mr. Christopher O'Neill, shopkeeper and fiarmer ; Rey. Mr. 
Palmer, Protestant rector of Castle Carberry ; Mr. Michael Rickard, farmer; 
Mr. John Roche, shopkeeper ; James H. Rorke, esq. J. P. ; Robert Rynd, esq. 
J. P. ; Seneant Senior, police ; Mr. George Von Freight, chief constable ; 
Anthony Walsh, labourer. 

There are about 200 persons seeking alms daily, within the 
union of parishes. The Rev. Mr. Dixon says, " I am sure this 
statement is much under the mark." Vagrancy here is increased 
from the want of resident gentry to employ the poor. Mr. 
Dixon says, " all the people used to get employment on the 
Hill of Down, by Lady Jane Loftus, but she is now dead." 

Vagrancy prevails most here from the 1st of June to the 
1st of July, when the families of Connaught labourers throng 
hither : not more than one-third of the vagrants are natives, the 
rest are strangers, chiefly females, of ages from 40 to 70 years. 
The resident beggars are generally infirm through age and 
travel about singly, the strangers are in the habit of having 
families accompanying them. There is not known a single case 
in the parish of the wife and family of a cottier or employed 
labourer going about begging ; but occasionally mechanics and 
servants out of place. The Rev. Mr. Flood recollects one man, 
a millwright at Trim, and Mr. Dixon says " it is very common 
for them to ask for as much as will pay for their night's lodging. 
It is not now the custom for the small farmers to give up their 
holdings to their children and go about begging. Gonnaii, a 
farmer, says, " faith they are cunninger now; 50 years ago they 
did it" I'hose persons w\io axe ^o\tv^ lo England in search of 
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work for the most part pay their way. Mr. Browne says, " I 
know a man in my neighbourhood, who last year brought home 
from England eight pounds," and the Rev. Mr. Flood exclaimed, 
^.^ they would work a long time before they could do that in 
Ireland." 

Connau^ht and the west of Longford, produce the greatest 
number of beggars, and in general they are the natives of country 
districts. 

There are very few beggars the children of beggars. The 
Rev. Mr. Flood says, " when they are old enough, they 
generally go to work, I only know two instances, the one 20 
years old, whose mother was a cripple, he drew her about ; the 
dther the son of a blind woman, he was 18 years, and led his 
mother about." Beggars are persons who at one time had 
earned their subsistence and gives as reasons for begging, the 
death of their husbands, or the want of employment for them, 
or that they are past labour, but none of the natives take to 
b^*ging from the facilities it affords of a livelihood. 

An able-bodied beggar might obtain one day with another, 
from two to three stone of potatoes. Richard Senior, Serjeant 
of police, states, ** I buy my potatoes from a beggar woman, 
and she supplies me almost every day with about three stone, 
she is an able-bodied woman, about 40 years of age." 

The quantity given to beggars at each house is guided by the 
number applying, and Mr. Hopkins states, ^^ there is nothing 
more common than to see families of beggars dividing and 
applying separately with success." 

An old beggar would get more than afiy other. 

Beggars sell their surjnus collections, and buy tea and tobacco, 
but have not enough to purchase clothes or to lay by. Gorman, 
a farmer, says, ^^ of strange beggars I have seen asjoHz/ a set at 
fairs drinking as ever I see." 

They generally beg under the plea that they cannot get work, 
and at fairs travelling mendicants expose their sores, and exhibit 
the appearance of rags and wretchedness. The Rev. Mr. 
Dixon states, ^^ I have had some mendicants coming to me with 
forged characters, but after a short stay, their conduct not bearing 
out the character, they have absconded." He further adds, " I 
knew one family who used to send out their children with 
insu£Bcient clothing purposely, when I was aware they had more 
at command." 

Beggars are in general well conducted, but some of the young 
ones are exceptions; there are, however, but few thefts committed 
by them. Being generally iniirm or aged, they certainly would 
not be willing to emigrate to America. They treat their children 
at nndly as other people^ and they ax« «0T&fiXYai<^ Vt^^^irci v.^ 
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borrow children for the purpose of exciting compassion. 
Gorman, says, '^ I have heard the remark ever since I was bora." 

Beggars generally have families from five to six children, more^ 
of whom certainly are illegitimate, than children of the laboiiting 
classes. The Rev. Mr. Flood says, ^^ I am inclined to think 
they frequently leave their homes to follow their immoral 
practices. There has been no case here of starvation among 
the beggars, and from their avoiding labour, they are supposed 
to live longer than the working classes." 

An able-bodied man would not collect more by begging than 
he M^ould earn by working, but an able-bodied woman would. 

Those relieved are not known, their characters are not 
inquired into, it would be a useless attempt Vagrants in gene- 
ral prefer their wandering life to that of labourers. Mr. Hevey 
says, '^ when once they make a trial of it they seldom give it 
over;" yet they do not adopt it at first from preference. vVork 
is seldom oiBfered to beggars, strollers may refuse it, but no 
dent beggars is known to have done so. 

It is very usual to give beggars a night's lodging. Rev. Mr. 
Dixon states, I have known beggars who got a night's lodging 
go off in the night, leaving one of their children behind ana 
never return after." The farmers generally give potatoes and 
butter-milk in summer. Mr. Hevey says, " the spalpeeni wives 
if they have children get some ; money is rarely given," Mr. 
Hevey says, ^' the farmers want all the money for the rent, and 
more if they had it." 

The quantity given depends on the number in &mily and the 
objects of charity, but generally about 21b8. of potatoes are given 
to each ; some of the large farmers give about a pint of mea^ but 
this is to the aged and infirm. Some of the considerable farmers, 
perhaps 12 in the union, give away as much as would enable 
them to employ another labourer ; the shopkeepers, however, do 
not, except one or two. 

The support of the poor, as all the witnesses agree, falls on 
the shopkeepers, farmers and labourers. " The gentry," observes 
Mr. Flood, '• shut their gates against them ;" and Mr. Hevey 
says, '4t is that for that I wish some sort of a poor law would 
be given, for they , are as worthy of support as the soldiers or any 
other member of society ; it is to me a matter of great surprise 
that property is secure." 

A small farmer of about 10 acres, gives one day with another, 
about half a stone of potatoes, value l^J., and a small shop- 
keeper gives about W., and both would prefer some SAiall tax to 
the present mode of giving. 

Relief is given from the apprehension that the person applying 
is suffering from privation *, \m\)Qx\.\xw\t.Y and the lear of rioli^aice, 
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Sometimes induce females to give ; reli^ous feeling too has great 
influence, but all concur in tninking this would be diminished if 
there were any establishment where certain relief would be given 
to beggars. The fear of a beggar's curse often makes weak- 
minded women give charity. 

The system of giving a nights' lodging to beggars has been 
the cause very frequently of diseases being spread. The Rev. 
Mr. Flood states, " it is quite fresh in my memory, that a malig- 
nant fever was the consequence, and death ensued." Mr. 
Nangle says, " lodgings are very often given for the straw, 
poultry, or other things, which the beggars may bring in, and no 
inquiry is made, though in every case they must be aware that 
the things were stolen." Mr. Hevey, Mr. Gasteen, and the 
Rev. Mr. Flood state, **that about two years ago, a great sen- 
sation Was raised throughout the country, which almost ended in 
insurrection at MuflF, originating in stories told by a beggar 
woman, viz. that the people were to assemble at Muff, in 
order to obtain higher wa^es ; on another occasion the country 
was much agitated here by stories brought by beggars, and the 
whole of this part of the country was expected to * rise ;' so 
much so, that the serjeant of police, who was present, stated, 
that twenty magistrates assembled with a troop of lancers, 
infantry, and police to stop the expected movement." 

Mr. Nangle states, " that* a beggar brought in a story some 
years ago, that the Orangemen of the north were coming to 
massacre the people, which caused numbers to lie out of their 
houses watching the enemy." 

The confirmed old beggars would not give it up for any other 
trade, and indeed they may be distinguished as a class. Mr. 
Gasteen states, ** there is a colony of beggars about a mile off in 
the bog, occupying about ten cabins, perhaps about forty per- 
sons : they are regularly professed beggars : the place being set 
expressly for lodging beggars, they call it the * Garden of Eden ;' 
during harvest there is a difficulty in keeping them from stealing 



corn." 



There have been no punishments for vagrancy, and the 
feelings of the people are entirely against severity, except in 
the csise of dissolute and infamous characters ; neither are those 
feelings likely at all to change, unless some provision be made 
against public destitution, which would supersede the necessity 
or begging. 

They would not go into a house of industry ; they would 
fkther have their liberty; for their present condition is not 
behind the labourer, either in food or in lodging. 

The following is an estimate of the charities given by the 
different classes in the parish : — 
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Total number of British acres in the Union, 14^180. Popu« 
iation in 1831—5,188. 

Holders of Land from I to 10 acres, 141, at StL each week - j£01 13 
Holders of Land from 10 acres upwards, 209» at 1^ each per day 475 9 6 
100 Shopkeepers, at Idl each per day ... 151 13 4 



Total . iSTld 15 10 

COUNTT WE8TBISATH. 
Ezaminations taken by Thomas Osier, E2sq. ; James O'Flynii, Ea^ 

PARISH OF CASTLEPOLLARD— BAROlfT OF DEMIFORB. 

PBE80N8 WHO ATTENDED THE EXAMINATION. — Rev. John Bttlke, P. P. ; Rev. 
Adolphas Drought, Protestant curate ; William Pagan, fiurmer ; Mr. Simon 
Pagan, farmer ; Thomas Halpin, farmer ; Captain PakenluuDt J. P«; Wm« 
Dutton Pollard, esq., J. P. ; Nicholas Rieve, farmer. 

The number of beggars in this parish is 8£ud to amonnt at 
some seasons to 300 at least ; ana continues about the samei 
neither increasing nor decreasing in any degree. 

The period at which vagrancy is most prevalent, is about the 
months of summer, when the potatoes are growing ; and from 
the end of December to March. Women and children chiefly 
make up this class, either by the death of the father, or the 
want of employment, or the lowness of wages, beins^ sometimes 
Sd, per day with food; no able-bodied men are found among the 
beggars ; sometimes the wives of employed labourers beg, but 
it is mostly in the case of Connaught labourers ; in some cases 
the cottier tenants after planting their potatoes go begging, but 
not in this parish. Many tradesmen, especiaUy weavers, beg, 
nor do they show more reluctance than labourers to this mode of 
life ; as there is now no employment for weavers at their trade, 
by the decline of the linen trade, they are obliged to have 
recourse to day labour, but being inured to an in-door sedentary 
trade, they are unable to bear the fatigues of agricultural labour, 
and are in general most wretched* 

When cottier tenants beg, they go into a different part of the 
country, but labourers when on their way to England very 
seldom beg their way, they bring some provisions with them. 

Most of the strange beggars that come here are vagrants from 
Cavan, though the witnesses do not agree, wheUier the minority 
are from the towns or country. 

There are a good many who have been always beggars from 

childhood, but the majority are reduced persons, who generally 

attribute their downfall to the illness of the father, or his deatl^ 

and the want of employment ; some even beg from the fisunlities 

of subsistence that begging supiplU*, 
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The supposed quantity of potatoes given from day to day, 
may ainount to three stone, meal being seldom given ; this takes 
place in a case of a woman and children begging ; an able-bodied 
woman would get more by begging than she could use, but an 
able-bodied man would get little or nothing ; in this parish the 
sum given at the entrances to places of worship is very small. 
A woman may support in idleness her husband by begging, and 
sometimes does. 

The earnings of tJie beggar increase according to the number 
of the family, and it frequently happens that the same family 
after applying together, will then separate and apply again with 
success ; in applications for relief, the infirm is more likely to 
be successful than an able*bodied man, but those with childrea 
are more successful. 

A woman who keeps a small shop in this neighbourhood, lately 
sold 300 stone of potatoes, which she had purchased solely from 
beggars* 

Michael Nail, from an adjoining parish, says, '^ he had known 
beggars collect such quantities of potatoes, as to be obliged to 
borrow a horse and car to remove them ; he also knew a woman 
to sell a stone of meal, which she admitted M'as the produce of 
one day's gathering. 

William Pakenham, Esq. says, ^^ there is a charitable manu* 
fiiotory in this town, at which mendicants frequently purchase 
new articles of clothing, and pay for them by instalments, begin- 
ning always with a deposit." • 

Mr. Drought stated, that he had been told by the children of 
beggars, that their mothers have collected six or seven stone of 
potatoes, which they sell for whiskey, tobacco, tea, &c, yet 
very seldom are seen drunk ; but they must be driven to some 
dissipation, inasmuch as if they clothed themselves by their 
earniogs in better garb, they may diminish compassion ; some 
of them are supposed to save for bad times. 

Able-bodied men sometimes put forward the plea of fruitless 
search for labour, and women say it of their husbands, and 
vagrants often foster rags, dirt, and the appearance of dis- 
ease, for the purpose of exciting sympathy ; they have been 
known even to have produced sores, &c., for the same purpose ; 
certainly the confirmed beggar has been known to refuse being 
wdl clad, and some dress well on Sundays, when not begging ; 
often also they have been detected using forged recommenda- 
tions, &c., and thus evince a state of mind incompatible with 
morality. They sometimes too, by their exhibition of sores, 
hjive done injury to women in the family way, and it has been 
known of the cripples, that they form jointstock companies and 

dhiide Ifae earnings. 

2y 
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The habits of those who live by begging are frequently dis- 
solute, and the town beggars drink and smoke ; they have not 
been known to be concerned in any outrages on person or pro- 
perty, nor to engage in assassinations, but the number of thefts 
committed by them is very great ; in some cases the beggar 
would be willing to emigrate to America ; as to the comparative 
affection for their children between them and the other classes, 
witnesses could not state, but they have heard, though do not 
believe, that beggars borrow children to beg with. 

Rev. A. Drought thought, that if a man nad constant work at 
the ordinary wages, he would be better off than as a beggar, 
but that, considering the chances of employment, his fieimily 
could support him better by begging ; that is, by having him at 
home and going themselves to try for his support. 

Some thought this extensive charity prejudicial to morality m 
this way : Able men very seldom beg, but when driven n-om 
this exclusively, the falling in of leases, the will of the landlord 
to *^ clear off" his estate, or some casualty, they then with spade 
in hand go through the country to seek for work, their families 
going before them to beg ; at first they certainly do work when 
they can get it to do, but when shame wears on, and they find 
the almost certainty with which their families csm support them 
by begging, they become idle and do not seek for employment. 

It has been said that in some instances beggars hoard money, 
but it was not known to be the case. They have in general from 
three to seven children, and a greater number of illegitimate 
children than the other classes. 

It was conceived that an able-bodied man would be better off 
by labour than by any collection he could make by begging. 

No inquiry is made into character by those who g^ve to 
beggars, and the practice of indiscriminate charity seemed to 
some to be prejudicial to the morals of the labouring classes, as 
likely to increase the number, but others did not agree. They 
have not been known to adopt a vagrant life in preference to 
remaining labourers, yet after continuing it for some time, they 
may perhaps like it better ; certainly, when offered the ordinary 
wages they have refused. 

No endeavour is used to find out whether a vagrant has 
received much during the day, unless they seem to have a good 
deal ; but they seldom appear to have much, as they often unload 
their gatherings ; there is no inquiry either into character, and 
alms would be as freely given to one unknown as to one known. 

Sometimes a night's lodging is given to them among the poor, 
in return for their beds, to be used as manure ; very seldom do 
they get any clothing, the chief donation to them being in pota- 
toes, sometimes meal and a little milk ; the farmers seldom give 
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mmiey, food being more convenient, though the beggar would 
iu some cases prefer money. 

There is no fixed quantity of food daily given, no limit but 
convenience, the usual quantity to a beggar is as much as can be 
taken up by both hands. There are many farmers in the parish 
who give as much away as would support an additional labourer, 
while several also are supported altogether by the bounty of par- 
ticular persons ; there are not any regular weekly subscriptions 
for supporting resident beggars. 

On the farmers the support of the poor principally falls ; the 
labourers with half an acre also give ; even the mere day 
labourer, who has nothing but his cabin, contributes ; in all cases 
the poor and working classes give more in proportion than the 
rich, the farmer and the shopkeeper are of course more annoyed 
than the rich. 

As it is impossible to tell what a beggar may have previously 
received, of course he must sometimes receive more than he 
requires ; they prefer getting potatoes that they may sell the 
overplus ; this causes no waste of provision, as there are enough 
to eat them. 

The quantity given by a farmer who has ten acres, is stated 
to be about a stone of potatoes a day, and the value of what a 
shopkeeper gives may be about 5d. a day ; often the feeling of 
charity has in seasons of distress been the cause of great injury 
to the struggling man. As to , whether the farmers and shop- 
keepers would prefer a fixed tax to the present mode, the shop- 
Jkeeper might ; the farmer would not, finding it easier to give 
in die present way, money is so scarce. 

The feeling which almost always causes relief to be given to 
vagrants, is the fear that the applicant is under great privation ; 
nor has the custom of the district any considerable force in 
causing charity ; importunity is rare ; when told there is nothing* 
to be had, they pass on ; religious feelings at present exist in 
some degree on the subject ; but if an institution were at hand 
to relieve the beggar, the priest said it would be looked on as a 
sin to give him anything. The fear of violence is not a cause 
of giving, nor does the curse of the beggar seem to be dreaded ; 
** they consider the curse of the wicked no consequence." 

The effects of vagrancy are agreed on by the witnesses to be, 
the spreading of diseases, the contamination of morals, and the 
mischievous effect of spreading and inventing stories. 

Those who have been long vagrants do not often return to 
industry, but for the most part ultimately become a separate 
dass of the community. 

There has been known one instance of a vagrant being trans- 
ported by presentment at the assizes, but punishment has no 
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effect in stopping vagrancy, the feelings of the givers of food, 
&c. being all in opposition to any rigour towards vagrants. 

The Rev. Mr. Burke thought the dislike of the peasantry to 
prosecute for petty offences, was chiefly owing to a sympathy 
for their poverty, which was known to be so great, no severe 
laws would be efficacious, public opinion being opposed tb them : 
but if a provision was made, that repugnance would certainly 
cease. Outrages have scarcely ever arisen from actual destitution. 

There are no houses of industry in the parish, nor would the 
beggar willingly take refuge in them. 

COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 
Examioatioos taken by Francis Diggens, £8q. ; W. T. M'Collagb, Esq. 
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The exact number of vagrants in this parish was not ascer- 
tainable, but vagrancy has increased here within the last 10 
years, and is increasing both in town and country ; in fact, it has 
doubled within the last 10 years, and is considerably beyond 
what it was either 20 or 30 years ago. The increase was attri- 
buted by the witnesses in a great degree to the operation of the 
Subletting Act. 

The period during which vagrancy is most prevalent here is 
from June to August, and the reason of this is, the scarcity of 
food at that season, and the want of employment from the end 
of hay harvest until the beginning of the corn harvest. The 
vagrants relieved here are generally strangers in summer, but 
in winter chiefly residents. In summer the heads of families go 
out in search of work, and their wives and children go about the 
country seeking alms-; cottiers also, after planting their potatoes, 
are injthe habit of going round the country seeking alms, and 
thus increase the number of mendicants in town and country. 
In this district very few tradesmen or mechanics are reduced to 
beggary; and though servants, especially females, were often 
previously driven to begging, yet since the establishment of 
savings banks the cases have been much more rare. The 
labourers of this district do not emigrate, nor go in search of 
work to England; occasionally they go into the adjoining coun- 
ties, and then, if they obtain employment, they always pay their 
way. 

In this district vagrancy is rather adopted now and then in 
seasons of distress, than practised as a regular mode of life ; 
and at such times many adopt it, as it affords great feciiities of 
relief. 
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In ir^aeral beggars obtain about as mucb food as is sufEcSent for 
subsistence ; but an active beggar exerting himself during the 
day, would obtain much more than he could consume. Beggars 
4>btain a good deal of money here from passengers in coaches, 
&C., but get very little on Sundays from persons going to places 
of public worship. 

Beggars in towns do not beg in families ; in the country they 
Ao ; and the quantity of relief given is in proportion to their 
numbers. 

It is a common custom for beggars to separate the families and 
beg in distinct parties ; the father and perhaps one or two of the 
children keep out of sight, whilst the mother and the remainder 
of the children try to make out what they can* 

Beggars seldom waste their surplus collections, or give them 
:to others more distressed than themselves ; on the contrary, there 
is much jealousy between those of the same trade, and few 
instances are known where they have evinced sympathy for each 
other's misfortunes. The practice of vagrants is openly to sell 
their surplus, and in this part of the country they purchase 
clothes, and frequently appear decently dressed on Sundays* 

It has often been a subject of remark what becomes of the 
vagrant on Sundays. 

Vagrants usually put forward the plea, that they cannot obtain 
employment, and the practised beggar assumes dirty rags and 
the appearances of being crippled, &c. to create sympathy, but 
this is not the case with the occasional beggars. In this district 
beggars have not been known to produce sores on their persons, 
and though disinclined to apply for relief in order to have their 
ailments cured, yet they are never known to have refused it. As 
was stated before, beggars here would wear good clothes if they 
got them, except perhaps the trcLding beggars. 

Persons who have blind or maimed children do not actually 
refuse to let them be taken into institutions established for their 
relief; there is, however, a reluctance, especially among the 
Catholic population, to send their children to certain institutions, 
where they fear their not being brought up in their father's 
creed. Beggars who have maimed children often take them 
about in wet and cold to make them cry piteously, and thus 
create commiseration for their wants. 

Vagrants are in general of very dissolute habits ; but they are 
not known to meet together for the purpose of dissolute carousing. 
There is too little community of feeling among them for any 
thing of that sort. They have not been detected either in many 
thefts, nor are they ever known to be concerned in any violent 
outrages, or to be parties to any assassinations. 

With regard to the willingness of vagrants to c^igrate^ it 
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appeared to witnesses that the confirmed vagrant woiild he anwil- 
Img to emigrate ; but they added, it would be hard to say who 
is the confirmed vagrant^ and who not ; and as the means of 
emigration have never been offered to them, conjecture is att that 
can be had on the point Perhaps, the truth would be, that 
among the poor, the reluctance to emigrate would be in pro* 
portion to the confirmed habits of vagp*ancy* 

The mutual affection of beggars and their children is about 
the same as among the other classes of the community* B^gati 
are not known to hire their children ; but it is believed that they 
often lend them to one another. 

Vagrants generally have large families of children accompany^ 
ing them, and the proportion of illegitimate children among 
them is supposed to be much greater than among the other 
classes. There is a greater mortality among vagrants also^ than 
among any other portion of the community, and more in town 
than in the country ; but in this district a death from actual 
starvation was never heard of. 

The knowledge of the character of those relieved is very 
trifling; in most cases there cannot be any, and would be utterly 
useless to inquire ; so that the habit of indiscriminate alms". 
giving has a degrading tendency ; though not to the degree that 
may be supposed when the injury of inducing habits of idleness 
is considered. Vagrants are in general persons who prefer their 
wandering mode of life to any settled one ; yet originally they 
would have preferred to have lived as labourers, before they 
were driven to begging. Employment is seldom offered to 
beggars ; so it cannot be said they would refuse it : in town they 
may refuse temporary employment, but not constant work. Mr. 
Dean states, " 1 have often offered beggarmen full day's wages 
when they came to me, even late in the day, and though they 
seldom in words refused it, yet I never found that they would 
work.'* 

A night's lodging is sometimes given to vagrants, but less in 
town than in the country ; and even there the practice is greatly 
diminished, owing to the feeling among the better sort of 
farmers, that they are thereby doing themselves and their 
children more harm than the pauper good. 

Potatoes chiefly, and meal and milk, constitute the relief 
given in the country to vagrants ; money is more given to them 
in town, as the farmers in the country have no money to spare 
for such purposes. 

There is no fixed limit as to the quantity given at each house, 
nor to the quantity given to each applicant; but witnesses were 
of opinion, that some farmers and shopkeepers give away in the 
course of the year as much as would enable them to employ two 
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addidonal labourers. In town, also, there are a good many 
pensioners, supported by the bounty of particular families, it 
does not appear that there is a custom among the farmers ^f this 
district, of planting a portion of land with potatoes, especially 
for the be^ars ; a farmer usually plants as much ground with 
potatoes as ne can manure, and it depends on the crop entirely 
how much he can afford to give in charity. 
• The relief of the poor falls chiefly on the farmers in the 
country, and in towns on the traders, as both these classes are 
more exposed to the annoying application of beggars than 
the richer classes. Even the very poorest labourers give the 
vagrant something, and are in the constant habit of sharing their 
meals with them. 

. It sometimes happens, that those who give too freely to 
vagrants in the beginning of the season, afterwards feel the 
want of the provision which they have given away. Farmers 
seldom attach a money value to what they give away in charity, 
from the difficulty of converting such provisions into cash. It 
was the opinion of the witnesses that those in town would prefer 
a regular sum to the present mode of giving charity ; but those 
in the country would not 

The Rev. Mr. Harman stated, ^Hhat in one season of 
great distress the gentry and farmers voluntarily taxed them- 
selves, to an amount quite sufficient for all the poor." In replv 
to the question, why this system was not continued, he said, ** it 
was necessarily abandoned when the emergency was over, from 
the impossibility of confining relief to residents. It is, however, 
br from certain that the fermers would be willing to pay a regular 
subscription." 

The usual motive for giving relief to beggars, is the belief that 
the applicant is suffering great distress ; and besides, there is a 
religious feeling about the necessity of relieving persons in want, 
which religious obligation, as witnesses think, would decrease in 
proportion to the certainty and extent of the relief. The fear 
of violence sometimes prevails over weak persons, and induces 
them to give alms ; but the beggar's curse is not dreaded, tliough 
a beggar's blessing is highly prized by the peasantry. 

Fevers are occasionally spread by the system of giving night's 
lodging to vagrants, and the morals of the peasantry frequently 
contaminated ; so that, as the Rev. Mr. Harman observed, a man 
is thought badly of who gives a night's lodging to a vagrant ; 
and in fabricating and spreading stories, ^^ they are equal to a 
telegraph." 

It seldom happens that persons who have for any time followed 
a vagrant life return to industry, but they usually become in the 
end a separate class of the community. 
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For the last ten years there have been no piinisbnients inflicted 
for vagrancy. The magistrates have occasionally attempted to 
put in force the bws against suspected persons, or beggars who 
were suspected of extorting money by imposture ; but, except in 
very few cases, the attempt proved futile. The feelings of the 
people in this district are strongly opposed to any rigorous 
measures against vagrants; and as to the abatement of such 
feelings, and the growing up of a desire to support rigorous laws 
if a provision for real want were made, witnesses thought that in 
towns they would be more disposed to support sncfa laws than in 
the country districts ; but without knowing the nature of the 
provision, and the conditions that would be annexed to it, it must 
DC useless to surmise concerning it As to outrages arising from 
destitution, Mr. Harman said, ^^ not hunger, but the dread of it, 
frequently leads on a man to crime;" and, he adds, '^ outrages, 
particularly those arising from the ejecting of tenants, are sup* 
ported by general opinion, and those who commit them are 
defended publicly both at the chapel and the forge/' 

There is no house of industry in the barony, the nearest is 
in Waterford ; and as to the willingness of the poor to enter a 
house of industry, witnesses were of opinion, that the indus- 
triously inclined would, in some cases, accept it; but there 
would be the greatest reluctance, among the better class of the 
poor, to accept such a mode of relief; and if it were to be 
purchased with the loss of individual liberty, or separation of 
families, they would not accept it at all. In such cases, many of 
the magistracy would not be likely to enforce the laws against 
vagrancy. Those who did would have public feeling against 
them, inasmuch as charity would still be considered a religious 
duty by the mass of the community. Mr. Farmer says, " that 
the separation of families and the obligation to work, would form 
the most unpopular conditions of a provision. That the people 
would not accept it, except by compulsion, and that the general 
feeling is against a provision of any sort." 
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The Assistant Commissioners requested some of the witnesses 
to count the mendicants residing in the parish, and Myers, the 
publican, said, that in Cruverahan there were three ; in Bally- 
more two, and scattered up and down the parish there are about 
at least 15 more; making not less than 20 persons who live on 
the charity of their neighbours : and besides those, there is not 
a day in the week on which six or seven do not come asking 
him for alms that he never saw before. And Hurley, the shop- 
keeper, observed, that one day with another, he counts at least 
eight or ten strangers going about begging ; he also agreed with 
Myers as to the number of resident beggars ; and indeed, the 
computation of this class by all the witnesses only varied from 
15 to 20. 

There was the most unaccountable discrepancy in the state- 
ments of the different persons as to the increase or decrease of 
vagrancy, and the causes of it. The Rev. Mr. Sheehy asserted 
that it had decidedly diminished, that there was more employment 
then than formerly, in consequence of the extensive reclaiming 
of lands, and that the people every day were getting more 
industrious. On the contrary, Hurley observed, that he saw 
much more be.^gars passing by now than formerly, and that 
many of his neighbours who used in their day to work hard are 
now forced to beg. Curry also remarked, that he had travelled 
the barony for the last eight or ten years, and he saw two to one 
more than he used. The poor creatures are turned out of their 
cabins and their ground ; their things are canted, and what have 
they left but to live on charity ? Hurley remembered the time 
when they were paid I3rf. a day, and well treated; and now they 
only get Qd. without diet, and that not regularly. Myers 
observed, that he was not employed more than half the year, 
and that he would be well inclined to work for 6d, a day* When 
the meal was distributed during the scarcity a few years ago. 
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tlie people worked cheerfully during a lon^ summer's day for QcL 
without breakfast or dinner. Mr. M^Namara said he woidd 
undertake to have 2,000 labourers ready by the next morning to 
work for 6d. a day. 

Vagrancy is most common from the 1st of May to 15th 
August, but July is far the worst month ^ in that month those 
who have potatoes left, said Hurley, think it too much to feed 
themselves. The potatoes are then getting scarce everywhere ; 
and it goes so far in this parish, tliat the ^priest is often obliged 
to tell the people from the altar not to give charity to strange 
beggars, for that it was enough for them to support their own 
poor. Though there are 20 persons in the parish whose only 
means of subsistence are alms, it by no means happens that 
each of these, or perhaps even one of them, calls on many indi- 
viduals of the parish each day. Many of these resident mendi« 
cants are in some degree supported by their friends, and 
sometimes get as much in one day as will keep them for several; 
but by far the greater amount is given away to strangers ; and 
Hurley said, that if they had only to give tq their own poor 
it would be but little. Timothy Gorman, a small farmer, said, 
that he sees many strong able-bodied fellows going about who 
would be able to work if they were willing ; but the greater 
Ti umber of beggars are women, with, for the most part, three 
or four children ; and he cannot help believing them when they 
tell him that they are widows, for out of 10 persons that would call 
on him, not more than one would be a single man, and he seldoni 
sees even an old man. Sometimes he asks the women with 
growirig-up children with them, why they do not send them to 
service, at a farmer's for instance, and they tell him they must 
keep them to carry about the young infants. The reason why 
the majority are women is, that while they are begging in one 
place, their husbands will be either looking for work or actually 
working elsewhere ; but it is not the custom for labouring men 
belonging to that parish to send out their wives to beg, at least 
at home. The greater number of male vagrants are infirm old 
men ; on the whole, however, the proportion of men to women 
is trifling. Very few are to be seen at chapel on Sundays, and 
those who do attend are not resident in the parish : some have 
even been known to have had work during the week. The 
Assistant Commissioners observed, that the practice of cottier 
tenants or employed labourers begging was very rare. They 
made many inquiries before they could discover a single instance 
of it; but at last Myers said, he recollected having seen two 
cottiers of that place begging in the neighbouring parish of 
Kilfidane ; both were idle fellows, who were much given to 
drinking, but they still had decency enough to be ashamed to be 
cavght begging at home. Tliete v« Michael Nash, says be, ^< who 
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has no potato-ground ; he earns only GcL a day, and has a wife 
and seven children to support on that, and I never yet saw any 
of them begging, and I am sure I do not know how they avoid it 
sometimes. There is Jem Daly, too, with a large family. He 
takes his own boat up to Limerick with turf, and for going and 
coining, and spending may be seven days in Limerick, while 
the wind is against him, all he can earn is, perhaps, 2s. 6d, ; 
yet I never saw any of his family begging either." Gorman, 
the small farmer, said, " I know some men of this neighbour- 
hood who hold two or three acres of ground, and who go off to 
the strong farmers in Tipperary or Limerick to make their 
harvest : they save what they can to pay for their * mock ground' 
at home, of which the rerii is from 61. to 8Z. an acre. I know 
tio able-bodied person going off from this place to beg ; but I 
know many who want employment sadly. I seldom see trades- 
men begging ; they are extremely averse to doing so in public. 
They often get petitions drawn up, and go about privately to 
gentlemen's houses; but they will not go to a poor man's house, 
they would be ashamed to do so." Servants, also, are rarely to be 
seen begging; they are more apt to set up a public-house, or some 
other little shop, upon what they have saved ; and if they have 
not saved anything, they will try to begin on credit. When 
cottier tenants are driven to beggary, they are sure to go else- 
where, but in the course of nine or ten years, Burke did not 
know of three persons who had gone to beg where they were 
known. Of the strangers who pass through, it is believed that 
many of them are in the possession of small pieces of ground at 
home ; but that from the sterility of the soils, and perhaps in a 
few cases from illness, ihey have had resort to wandering about 
and living on charity for at least a portion of the year ; that is, 
until their potatoes are fit to dig. None of the small farmers 
have been known to give up their property to their children for 
the express purpose of begging : and though many are alive 
who have resigned their land to their children, yet there is but 
one such person in the parish who has been reduced to mendi- 
cancy : this was a poor old woman of the name of Bridget 
King. On the death of her husband, she gave up eight acres 
of land, a cow, and a horse, to her son. He soon got married 
to a girl who brought him a fortune of 60/. ; but she would not 
agree with his mother, and she forced him to turn her out on the 
highway. His uncle then gave the old woman a cabin ; but 
such was the spite of the daughter-in-law, that she induced him 
to have it thrown down. The poor old woman has now nothing 
to live on but charity. The country people generally give 
lodgings for nothing to those going to England for work ; but 
in uic villages they are obliged to pay 2d. for their beds. They 
mostly get their victuals for nothing) wKeievei \.V\e^ ^q\ ^w\^^ 
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RcT. Mr- Sheehy said that if they hav« any mane)', they 
generally hide it. 

The greater number of the strange beggars that visit Kil- 
dysart come from the county of Kerry, said M^Mahon, "and 
tney are seen in crowds of a fair-day crossing the ferry betweieu 
Cahircon and Spring Rice's place, at Mount Trenchard ; they 
pay nothing when they are coming over ; but on their return 
(if they have made a good day of it,) they give the ferryman 
Ic^., or some potatoes, if they have not collected any money ; 
they are for the most part natives of the country/' On the 
witnesses being asked how they could distinguish a countryman 
from a townsman, they said that they would readily know them 
by the latter M'^earing gentlemen's cast-off clothes, and especially 
by their speaking good English ; in the remote parts of this 
parish the English language is hardly if at all spoken, and many 
individuals are to be met who speak nothing but Irish. 

Hurley observed, relative to the proportion of vagrants who 
are themselves the children of vagrants, ^^ Joseph Nash came 
here begging with his two daughters ; he took the fever and 
died. Michael Hallaran gave his children a cabin ; and one of 
them jsince has had three children by several men up and down; 
and both she and her sister have nothing to live on but begging. 
These two women are tlie only grown beggars in the parish, 
who are the children of beggars. As to the strange ones, we 
cannot tell who they are." As to the different classes of v^rants, 
some have become infirm through old age; others are the widows 
of day- labourers who had not any ground ; and a few have been 
pauperized by being turned out of their farms. Margaret 
Carmody, a middle-aged woman, whom the Assistant Commis- 
sioners met begging, accompanied by three children on foot, 
whilst she carried two infants on her back, stated, " that she 
never asked anybody for as much as a potato until about three 
years ago ; up to that time her husband held a farm in Kilmurry 
M'Mahon, but he gave it up, and took another of about ten 
acres, which at first had been vacated ; but the first night they 
entered on it the Terryalts came, and after beating him in a 
dreadful manner and breaking one of his arms, they swore him 
to surrender the farm ; he was then unable to get t«ick his first 
farm, and since then they have had nothing to live on but cha- 
rity." They afterwards met her husband, who was begging on 
the same road with two more children, and he confirmed Ber 
story by giving the same account. Rev. Mr. Sheehy stated 
that he did not know one of the resident beggars who was able 
to earn his livelihood ; but a great many vagrants pass through 
who M'ould be able to M^ork if they were made. Halioran ob- 
servedy that ten beggars called on him the Saturday before ; of 
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tbesei six were women with children, and the other four were 
men ; and of them, but one was a man, he would say, that was 
able to work. 

Hurley stated, that at this time of tlie year, (November) 
whilst the potatoes were digging, a beggar with two children 
will^ after eating enough, have three stone over in the day ; but 
times may be that he could not spare one stone ; and in summer 
he would not get much more than he could eat Those who 
travel the country are not able to carry what they get from one 
day to'tlie other, they therefore sell it as soon as they can find a 
purchaser. Those who live in the town get as much in one day 
sometimes as will do them for two, and they are then able to 
stay at home when the weather is bad ; these latter collect much 
less in the end than strollers. Sergeant Scott, of the police, said. 
^^ that he and his men were in the habit of buying the greater 
part of the potatoes they consume from the beggars, and that 
they find a great convenience, as there is no market in the vil- 
lage. Frequently one beggar has as much as ten stone to sell, 
and that they cannot sometimes carry all on their backs. They 
generally sell higher than the current price, taking advantage of 
there being no market. An able-bodied man would not get 
much more than he could eat ; if he called at the house while 
the people were at meals, he would be asked to take his share ; 
but they would give him nothing to take away, or at the most 
they would give him a little wool to make a pair of stockings. 
If he were to stop at a strong farmer's, however, he would not 
be allowed to boil any of the potatoes he had with him, but he 
would be fed whilst he remained. Gorman said, ^^ I saw my 
wife refuse alms to a woman yesterday ; and I asked her why 
she refused on a Monday (a thing we consider unlucky for the 
rest of the week) ; she said the woman had been coming to her 
for the last three days, and that she had a stout able-bodied sou 
who would not work, but preferred living on the sale of what hit 
mother collected." There is but one public car at Kildysart, and 
the beggars do not find it worth their while to attend it Hurley 
observed, that he did not think that any beggars would get more 
than Qd. at the chapel ; there were but two there the day before 
at last mass, and they did not get much, as the priest was 
making a collection for a family sick of a fever up the moun*^ 

tains. 

Hurley observed, that they make a great difference between 
a large family and a small one, and he knew that the country 
people would often give a large family as much as half a stone 
of potatoes. He further added, " In the village we could not 
stand giving as much as some of the folks in the country do ; we 
have more beggars callrag, and we must decide as well as we cau 
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what we have to give them ; but we always feel for a fmnily of 
children." At the post-office, perhaps, forty or fifty persons will 
call in the day, and every one will get something from that 
house* Those independent persons sometimes say, when they 
have not got enougn, ^' May you not get over this day twelve- 
months ;" but most of the beggars pray for me, whether I give it 
or not, adding, ^* If you have not it for us now, you will have it 
some other time." The men who look sickly, and who are fol- 
lowed by the young children, always get more alms. It is not 
usual for beggars to divide their families into different parties in 
winter, wh6n provisions are plentiful ; but in a dear summer they 
often see them splitting (dividing) ; they will make one family 
into two and take different directions. And M^Namara said, 
'^ When we see an old man with a child, we suspect that there 
is a wife on some other road, or not very far behind ; and it often 
happens that she will call some time after her husband ; this is 
the kind of imposition most generally practised in summer; and 
when my wife discovers this, she refuses to give a second tim^?* 
The best illustration of the feelings of the farmers uponTtbe 
point of the relative quantities given to an able-bodied person 
and to an infirm one, was thus given by M^Mahon : *^ The able- 
bodied person I should not feel for ; I would tell him (except 
perhaps in July, when the potatoes are exceedingly scarce for 
employed labourers) that he could turn himself to some employ- 
ment ; to the old person I should always feel well inclined, and 
may be if the children were at their meals, I should ask him to 
come in and sit down, and share it with them." Notwithstanding 
the above remark, all present agreed that, generally speaking, 
the following observation by Hurley would hold good: "I 
think the able-bodied man (not a young man, but a fellow of 45 
or 50) would have most to spare at the end of the day. The 
poor woman with children, each of whom might have a bag, 
would collect most, but then she would require more for her own 
use, and that the able-bodied man would sell most" 

He also added, " They always sell the surplus over what they 
want, and some of them make up the price of a handkerchief or 
gown ; but the men will buy tobacco or shoes. They come to 
me often to buy herrings, which they sell for a halfpenny a piece, 
or l^d. a couple ; or a grain of meal to make a drink (gruel) for 
themselves." Gorman observed, " There would be some respect 
for the person well clad who was unable to work, and I would 
like him the better for being clean in his person ; but if he went 
into the mountain parts of the parish, the people there would 
say, * By the law he is better dressed than myself, and I will not 
give him anything.' It would not do for a young person to be 
well dressed. I would tell him or her they ought to go to service 
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sooner than beg." Sergeant Scott observed, that he frequently 
saw some of the old people who were known to the parish make 
themselves look as clean as possible; but he invariably observed 
that the strangers whom he met in the out-of-tiie-way parts of 
the parish were badly dressed, and too frequently unnecessarily 
dirty in their persons. M^Namara said, that the itinerant beggars 
do not require to save in summer, for they will invariably collect 
more potatoes in winter than they want ; he has known them 
succeed in getting enough in winter to do for three days, during 
which they are often obliged to stay at home, from the stormy 
state of the weather. 
. M^Namara also stated upon this subject, that the majority of 
the vagrants being women with children, do not find it necessary 
to represent themselves as unable to find employment, they 
generally say that they have been left widows, and claim com- 
passion for their orphan children ; others allege that they are 
quite unable to support their large families whilst they stay at 
liome. However, when an able-bodied fellow begs, he is sure 
to state that he is unable to find work, and, unfortunately, as we 
have many hands unemployed at home, we are always unable to 

Sut him to the test by offering him anything to do. The Rev, 
Ir. Sheehy said, with regard to their fostering their wretched- 
ness in order to excite compassion, that it was unnecessary for 
the resident beggars to cherish the appearance of being worse off 
than their abject poverty compelled them to be. It rarely 
occurs that clothes are given to them, but when they have been, 
he observed, however, that they were made use of, and that they 
even took care of them.* " I have never had any reason to sup- 
pose," said he, " that vagrants have produced sores for the pur- 
pose of exciting compassion ; but about six weeks ago, a woman, 
the lower part of whose face was enveloped in a cloth, apparently 
saturated with a sanius discharge, was very successful in col- 
lecting alms from the congregation as they came out of mass. 
In the course of the day I had reason to suspect that she was an 
impostor, from the rapidity with which she devoured a very 
abundant dinner which was given to her by a charitable indi- 
vidual. I had the bandage forcibly removed from her face, 
and she was found not to labour under any disease what- 
soever. As a caution to the by-standers, I pointed out the 
deceit which had been practised on them, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing them laying violent hands upon her." 

* Major Ross Lewin observed that this remark did not apply to strange beggars, 
whose clothes were patched in such a manner that there would not be one piece 
in them larger than a square inch, and would have the appearance of being put 
together in this ingenious manner in order to give the appearance of poverty. 
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Mr. (yOrady said, that few straneers come to this part of the 
country, with recommendations either forged or genuine ; some- 
times what is called ^^ a genteel beggar" will go about with a 
petition, to which those who give him anything attaoh their 
names, with the sums which they have given ; su»d sometimes 
also a man who is known in the neighbourhood, and who has 
suffered any misfortune, such as if his cabin had been burnt, or 
his horse or his cow had been killed, will get a document drawn 
up to that effect, and will solicit charity, and generally with suc« 
cess, on the strength of his loss • 

Dr. Geary observed that he never knew an instance of men- 
dicants refusing to have their sores cured ; pregnant women are 
observed to be much averse to passing the afflicted and diseased 
objects of the kind. But though they frequently complain of 
suffering much injury from them, and express fears that '^ what 
they carry will be the worse for it," yet he could not recollect an 
instance where he had been able to trace mischief to such sights; 
nevertheless be thought them quite capable of producing serious 
harm in women of weak and irritable dispositions. No offer has 
ever been made in that parish to afford asylums for the blind, 
crippled, deaf and dumb children of beggars. Hurley observed^ 
that it was only a trick of town beggars to take tlieir children 
afflicted in that manner about in the wet and cold. And Gorman 
said, that sometimes in bad weather vagrants have asked him per- 
mission to leave their children in his house whilst their parents 
went about seeking for provisions for them. He also stated that 
*^ there is a class of beggars distinct from common wanderers, 
who pursue their trade mostly at fairs, and travel about from one 
such place of meeting to another. They invariably appear to 
labour under some infirmity, and are notorious for their audacity, 
and for the lusty voice with which they proclaim their misfor- 
tunes. They manage to collect a good deal from the charitable ; 
but the people are at length beginning to believe that they are 
for the most part impostors. Last fair-day we had a great many 
such characters ; and the morning after I had occasion to be up 
at four o'clock, before it was light, and on the hill above the town, 
I met nearly twenty of them, with their asses and cars, whilsk 
they had left at a distance during the fair; and they were pre- 
paring to go off; and even at that hour some of them were 
drunk." 

Most of the resident beggars are decent, well-behaved people, 
whom distress has reduced to their present condition. There are 
many thefts committed by strollers, and no later than last assizes, 
a Kerry woman observed Sergeant Scott, with three or four 
children, who had stolen a blanket from one Patrick M*Auley, 
who had given her a night's lodging, was tried and transported 
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for Stealing some yarn, which slie knew Mr. Scott of Cahircon 
sometimes purchased, and which she offered to him for sale. 
The quantity she offered excited his suspicion, so he detained 
ber, and was able to trace the theft. Nevertheless, common 
strollers are not observed in general to be a dissolute class ; and 
he did not remember having seen any of them drunk. But those 
who take their stations at fairs are a most disorderly set, and have 
often fixed houses of call at which they spend whole days in 
every kind of debauchery ; and wondered how the people who 
knew this are such fools as to give them anything. 

The Assistant Commissioners were not able to learn that any 
kind of beggars had been concerned*in outrages on the person, 
but it was generally suspected that ihey acted as carriers of 
intelligence for those who took part in the Terryalt disturbances. 
Myers observed, "that they would be the last people in the world 
that would be willing to emigrate ; they find themselves com- 
fortable enough at home without the trouble of working. The 
confirmed vagrant is never known to go to England in search of 
work. Mr. Sheehy stated that the greater number of vagrants 
whom they see in Kildysart are persons bred up in the country, 
and he never observed any remarkable degree of unkindness in 
them towards their children ; he could not, however, help thinking 
that a woman or man is fond of their children, when he sees 
them on a hot summer's day carrying two or three of them on 
their backs, besides what potatoes they may have collected. It 
is not thought that beggars are disposed to share their earnings 
with one another, on the contrary, their constant endeavours and 
toxiety to acquire are little calculated to dispose them to give 
away without a consideration what they have had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining. 

Myers, Gorman and Hurley observed, " we have an im- 
pression that one class of beggars do hoard, namely, sweeps and 
tinkers, for whilst they are working, their wives are begging, and 
between them they must save something." 

Rev. Mr. Sheehy said, " Last winter I was on a visit with a 
brother clergyman in Wexford, and he delivered into my hands 
the sum of 70/. which had been given to him by an old beggar- 
woman on her death-bed, in order to be forwarded to her son, 
who was a poor idiot living on charity in the neighbouring parish 
of Ennis. This old woman had been in want of something to 
drink on her death-bed, and would not consent to procure it for 
herself, saying, * that she was without a penny.' He gave the 
money to her son, but he has since understood that he has been 
duped out of it by his depraved associates in the town." 

Gorman observed that many old women go through the town 
with infant children that cannot possibly be theirs from their ages. 
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If tliere be an old grandinother, however, in a distressed famHfy 
she will be apt to take the young children to beg whilst the sea 
and the wife remain at home. Last summer, said he, ^^ a w<Mnan 
passed through with six children, two of which, being young 
twins, she carried in a blanket behind her ; we afterwards, how- 
ever, discovered that she had borrowed these from another beggar- 
wonan who was unable to travel, having sprained her ancle, and 
who was confined to a man's house who had tiken her in through 
charity." Most beggars have large families ; very few are to 
be observed without children, however they may come by them. 
Single persons rarely appear in the character of mendicants, and 
it cannot therefore be ascertained whether the recklessness pro* 
duced by vagrancy tends towards early marrii^es. Mr. Sheehy 
stated that he had married but one beggar couple during the 
last five years, and both the parties were old. Many, however, 
of this class apply to him to marry them, but he is very cautious 
in complying with their requests, lest he should be accessary to 
their committing the crime of bigamy, otherwise he would be 
rather disposed to encourage their early marriages, in order to 
stop promiscuous concubinage, for he had much reason to suspeet 
that most of the children of strange mendicants are illegitimate. 
Hurley observed, '^that previous to fairs he generally sees a 
great many hearty young women coming into town, who pretend 
to be begging for charity, but he knows them to be of bad 
character, for he sees them after it is dark walking about with 
young men. The morality among beggars has not been 
observed to be either greater or less than in the ordinary classes 
of the population ; they generally live better than the labouring 
man, and vagrant beggars have in many instances attained a 
great age. Myers stated, " that this time last year a beg^;ar- 
woman came here, and she was suddenly taken sick. Biddy 
Kennedy took her into her house, and gave her everything she 
wanted ; and when she died a small collection was made for her 
among the neighbours, and she was buried as decently as any 
person could be. She had plenty of candles burning at her wake, 
and the priest charged nothing for the mass he said for the repose 
of her souL" 

It was agreed on all hands that the condition of the labourer 
with children was inferior to that of the able-bodied beggar with 
a family, but if alone, the able-bodied man would not get much 
by begging. Hurley said, " I know there are many labouring 
men much worse off than beeggars. Now, there are Michael 
Nash and John Myers, and Moran and Horrigan, hard-working, 
industrious men with large families, and many calls upon their 
6d, a day. They have to pay rent for their cabin and ' mock 
ground ;' they have to buy a quart of milk, or may be some 
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kitchen for their herrings, none of which the beggar has to do. 
He gets his lodgings free ; he gets potatoes more than he can 
eat, and milk too ; and when he sells his potatoes, he has money 
to buy whatever he may want There cannot be a doubt but 
that the man who is independent in spirit, and stays in his cabin, 
has hard work sometimes to live. M^Mahon said, ^^ A poor man 
would surely collect more by begging than by labouriag. We 
see the beggars come in sometimes twice a day to sell their 
potatoes ; there is one of them of the name of Lillis, who goes 
about with his wife who is blind, and we see him frequently 
selling three or four stone of potatoes at the scales, sometimes 
even seven or eight stone. I bought three stone from him 
myself to-day. Yesterday morning I saw a beggar cleaning the 
scales and balancing them, to see that he did not lose by the 
bargain. I hear the small farmers and labourers often say, when 
too many beggars call on them, * By Gor, my honest woman, 
yon are better oif than ourselves.' In short, destitution is not 
to be sought for among the beggars." 

It is seldom attempted to ascertain the character of strangers, 
as they pass by but once. It would be impossible to rely on their 
statements. 

M^Namara said, "that private charity has not been observed 
to produce very ill effects on the morals of the labouring popu- 
lation.'' As the greater number of vagrants are infirm through 
age or disease, it would be difficult to ascertain whether they 
would prefer mendicancy to a life of labour with equal earnings ; 
as for the women, what they could earn by industry would never 
equal what they could collect by begging. Able-bodied vagrants 
are in general decidedly lazy ; when work has been oflFered to 
them, they have made all manner of excuses, such as they are 
going to the salt-water to bathe, or that they were returning from 
It, &c. They are disinclined to accept work, because if they 
were known once to do any, they would cease to be considered 
objects of charity. 

Such a precaution as inquiring into the characters of applicants 
is never taken. Alms are given indiscriminately, without asking 
any questions. 

it seldom occurs that a wandering beggar is able to obtain a 
night's lodging gratuitously in the neighbourhood of the village, 
or in the country ; he would be more likely to be received by a 
labourer or a cottier than a farmer. In the village itself a vagrant 
seldom asks for lodging, because he knows he would not get 
straw to lie on there. Many of tlie resident mendicants pay Sd. 
or 4d* a week for their lodgings. Clothes are seldom given to 
beggars, except by the upper classes, and relief of that kind is 
exceedingly limited in thai parish. M^Cabe observed, " that the 
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parish priest will sometimes give a shirt or some other article, 
and to deserving objects he sometimes gives a suit of new 
dotlies* 

The usual form in which charity is given is potatoes ; hardly 
ever is meal given, even at the houses of the more wealthy* 

Hurley observed, ^Hhat almost every beggar carries a tin can ; 
and in the summer, when milk is plenty, most people give it to 
tiiem. In the winter this can serves to contain broth, cabbage, 
&C. and it is seldom to be found quite empty. Farmers prefer 
giving food to money, because they have not the latter so r^idily ; 
very little is left after paying the rent Gorman observed, 
^'that most of the transactions in that district, between tiie 
labouring classes, were carried on without tiie aid of money, 
merely by the exchange of labour. Rent also, in many cases, 
was paid by giving work for it, for which a very low rate of 
wages was allowed." Myers said, '^ that it was incufferent to the 
beggars there whether they got food or money; they would 
prefer food there, because as there is not any market they can 
strike their own bargain for their surplus, which they offer for 
sale. Sergeant Scott said, "You will seldom see a. young 
woman with children selling her potatoes ; it is generally the 
middle-aged, who have left off their work, and can scold and 
wheedle. This kind it is who generally sell to the police/' 

It did not appear that in any house in the country parts there 
is any limit to the number who shall receive alms, except perhaps 
in the cabin of the very poor man, whose store may be run out. 
Hurley said, " In the interior of the country, where there is not 
such a fall of beggars as here in the village, they give to all ; 
but here the people are sometimes tired out of all patience, and 
often refuse towards the latter end of the day ; the strong man, 
who can go up into tlie mountains, gets the most in the long run." 
M'Namara stated, " that if a single woman with a large family 
came, she would probably get a double handful ; but if a single 
man comes he certainly will not get more than one handful, and 
sometimes perhaps not even that. There is not an individual 
in the parish who owes his entire support to any 6ne family or 
person ; but there are several who are in the habit of receiving 
an occasional meal at the houses of the charitable. 

M*Namara said, " he gives away, in the course of the day, 
quite as much as would support two additional workmen ; but 
as potatoes are but l^d. a stone, not as much as would amount 
to the hire of an additional labourer." Gorman and others 
agreed in this statement, making the same distinction between 
the amount given and its value. Gorman added, " that he had 
heard many farmers complain of the constant interruption to 
which their women servants were liable from beggars, without at 
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all adverting to the quantity distributed Hurly said, ** that 
tJbie shopkeepers in ICildjrsart were not in the Imbit of givii^ 
regular relief; thej are on a very small scale, and the reliefg^ven 
by them in kind does not often pass a small bit of tobaccoi or 
perhaps half a herring or a erain of meal. 

Burke, the baker, said, ^' that without any doubt the burthen 
of the beggars fell upon the small farmers, shopkeepers and 
labourers, because that class are more numerous and more in the 
way of being applied to* It presses more heavily on those in 
the vicinity of the village than those &r o£f in the country* 
John Murtagh, a be|:garman, said, ^^ that he wofild sell his chance 
of all he could get in the week from great gentlemen for 6d. but 
that he never comes away empty-handed from the poor* 
M'Namara said^ that a labourer of his of the name of Kelly, lives 
opposite to him. When this man is digging his potatoes, said 
he, '* I see him throwing them into the open sack of the beggar, 
without even looking to see what was in the bag before. I am 
sure at that time of the year he often gives a stone to one person, 
and if the beggar humours him, perhaps two." Even the 
labourers possessing no ^^ mock ground" (con-acre,) and who 
are obliged to buy their potatoes, never refuse alms ; however, 
it is more usual for such classes of persons to exercise their 
charity in giving a night's lodging to the wanderers, a practice 
to which the upper classes of farmers are becoming every day 
more disinclined. 

If the wants of a beggar are to be measured solely by the 
quantity of food which he can consume, it may safely be stated 
Uiat all get as much as thev require, and the greater number get 
more. Sergeant Scott said, '^ that in six cases out of ten they 
are able to sell something, and that there were more waiting often 
at the police-barrack gate than the men can buy from. It cannot 
be said that provisions are wasted ; they are sold, and the money 
thus produced by them is all the beggar in this rural district has 
to purchase anything. 

It is thought that there is scarcely a 10-acre farmer in the 
parish who does not give away, one day with another, nearly a 
stone of potatoes ; in the season for giving them he often gives 
away three or four stone. M^Mahon said, ^^ We do not set 
much value upon what we give during the winter, but in 
summer we are hard set for it ourselves ; if six or seven sets 
were to call on me I could not give them less than a stone, or a 
stone and a half amongst them." The shopkeepers present 
agreed that they gave away about 2d. a day in food and money. 
As the people give in small quantities each day, according to the 
number of persons who call on them, they are able to check 
their hands when their stock falls low, or when they have reason 
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to fear any scarcity. The general opinion of the fermera with 
whom the Assistant Commissioners mi an opportunity of eon« 
versing, and still more extensively among the small shopkeepers 
of the village, was, that it would be their interest, and that they 
would save considerably by making a fixed annual paVment^ and 
by being freed from the present influx of beggars. They would 
be still more disposed to such payment were they assured that 
it would be devoted solely to the relief of their own poor, who 
constitute by far the smaller portion of those who seek their 
bounty. Some said, that their only objection to such a mode of 
provision for the poor was, the probability of a misapplication of 
the funds levied ; and they added, that they would rather conti- 
nue to dispose personally of what they thought proper to give. 
Finnucane observed, " I would rather have the dividing of it 
myself, to see that those persons who wanted it got it ; I know 
how it would be if we were taxed." 

The fear that the individual seeking relief may be suffering 
under privation cannot often, except perhaps in summer or in 
a scarce season, be the motive which induces the giver to accede 
to his request Such an idea would be often checked by the ap- 
pearance of the full wallet of the mendicant The real motive is 
religious feeling, continued and supported to a considerable 
extent by habit, and by the custom of the district Many of the 
labouring classes assured them, however, that the motive would 
cease as soon as any sure sources of relief were opened to the 
vagrant '^ Under such circumstances," said the Rev. Mr. 
Sheehy, " I would think it my duty to dissuade my flock from 
almsgiving. Females," said he, " may be sometimes terrified 
into giving charity by a sturdy beggar when alone in the country, 
a class of vagrants which is gradually disappearing, and whose 
curse would not frighten a child now-a-days, though some people 
think a great deal of his blessing." 

** When beggars are refused," said M'Namara, " though 
they may be sulky enough, they seldom persist in their demancb; 
and still less have they ever given reason to think that they ever 
had recourse to violence, in revenge for a refusal." 

As to the dissemination of disease. Dr. Geary said, tliat a 
kind of tetter or running sore had frequently been propagated 
by beggars ; and he has repeatedly known it to have arisen in 
that parish from intercourse with beggars, who in the poorer 
houses are admitted not only to the same room, but often to the 
same straw bed as the inhabitants. The dissemination of fever 
and small pox is of frequent occurrence where vagrants have 
been lodged ; and amongst mendicants they find those mis- 
chievous individuals who contribute to the spreading of small- 
pox^ by inoculating with the matter of that disease. 

As to the influence of sltoYLet^ oiv \\i^ AfiAt^l oonditioa of the 
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labouring classes, it is not very prominent in this rural parish, 
where persons of that kind are rarely harboured for more than 
one night 

There is no reason for supposing that a confirmed vagrant 
ever will return to industry, but it is presumed that many of the 
poor cottiers who come there in the winter return in summer to 
the tilling of their farms. M'Mahon observed that mendicants 
ultimately become quite a diiOferent class ;. and that if a beggar 
had 20/. to give his daughter, he would not get her a husband, 
unless another beggar. Rev. Mr. Sheehy considered that this 
remark only applied to the confirmed vagrant, who becomes 
notorious throughout the country, and in his old age degenerates 
into the " boccough." 

Persons have never been indicted in Kildysart for vagrancy, 
and it is much doubted whether the laws as they now stand 
would authorize it, except where the vagrant has been guilty of 
any crime. Both Mr. Scott and Major Ross Lewin agreed that 
it would be inhuman, and indeed nearly impossible to put them 
into execution, unless there were more alternatives offered to 
the beggar ; if there were such as support in a workhouse or 
otherwise, they say that there is not any reason to suppose that 
they would meet with any difficulty in putting repressive mea- 
sures into operation ; and they add, that they have reason to 
think that the exertions of the magistrate in this respect would 
be seconded by the feelings of the people, who would soon see 
the advantage of being relieved from a source of imposition and 
fraud. Wandering beggars are often detected in petty larce- 
nies, but they are not the class amongst whom destitution exists. 
Major Ross Lewin did not recollect a case of outrage attribut- 
able to destitution. There are no houses of industry nearer 
than Ennis, a distance of 18 miles. There was the most decided 
unwillingness expressed by the beggars to become inmates of a 
house, where the food and lodging should be equal to what they 
usually get. They are all impressed with the idea that severe 
and harsh measures enter into their ordinary discipline. The 
Assistant Commissioners represented to many that they would 
be provided with an abundance of what is now their ordinary 
food, and that they would have a warm house and a fire to stay 
by, instead of wandering about as at present. However, as a 
mendicant is never without enough to eat, they could not find 
that the additional comforts held out as inducements were suffi- 
cient to tempt them to consent to the loss of their liberty. This 
reluctance has been in some respects produced by the exertions 
of a dissolute woman who, having been once in the Limerick 
workhouse, seizes every opportunity of inveighing against the 
treatment she received there. They discovered that she had 
been tuf ned out of it for misconduct. 
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PABI8H OF SKULL.— QAOONY OF WBST CABBBRT, (WBST DITIBION.) 

PsAtows WHO AvfiNDiD THK EzAKHTATiOK. — RoT. Jaioes BoiTy, pttriih priest ; Rer* 
John Barry, catholic curate ; John Brooks, farmer, payi 12. 10c. per amumm rent ; 
Bartholomew Brown, labourer ; Bartholomew Donovan, fanner, pays 30L per 
annum rent ; Mr. Alexander English, churchwarden last year ; James Levis^ 
fiuraer, pays SSL per annum rent ; Cornelius Mahony, labourer ; Patrick Mahony, 
farmer, pays 10/. per annum rent ; James Mahony, quarryman and labourer ; 
John Murphy, quarryman and labourer ; Richard Salter, £urmer, pays 14L per 
annum rent; William Shannon, farmer, pays SQL per annum rent; Mr. 
James Swanton, merchant^ James Swanton, esq. ; Thomas Swanton, esq. ; Daniel 
Sullivan, quarryman and labourer ; John Sullivan, quarryman and kdMurer ; 
Sweetman, esq., diqpensaxy surgeon ; Rev. Jc^ Triphook, protestant 
curate ; Timothy Tuomy, labourer. 

Ths parish of Skull contained, according^ to the census of 1831» 
14,269 inhabitants. The following evidence was taken at the 
town of Ballydehob, situated at the eastern extremity of the parish 
and containing, according to the census, 601 inhabitants. 

The witnesses speak of two descriptions of vagrants; those who 
leave this parish to beg in other places, and those who come from 
strange parishes, and pass through this parish begging. Respect- 
ing the former, the Rev. James Barry, p. p. makes the /olio wing 
cauculation : 

*' There are 84 plough-lands in the parish : six oriseven persons 
leave many ploughlands, four or five leave many more, and from 
some two or three go away ; say that four on an average go 
from each ploughland, multiplying by 84, it will give 336 
persons who leave this parish to beg during some part of the 
summer ; this is without counting children. Several have five or 
six, several have three or four, very few without two; four is nearer 
to the average than three ; but say three, and it will give over 
1000 children. A woman sometimes takes her sister's children 
with her ; it is a relief to the sister, and rather an advantage to 
herself, because it excites the pity of strangers to see so many 
children." 

It is very difficult to compute the number of strangers who 
come into this parish to beg, but they are believed to be more 
numerous than those who leave it. Rev. Mr. Barry says, " They 
come here in crowds, because this is a great potatoe country; 
the small farmers along the coast pay their rent by potatoes as 
much as by anything else." Murphy says, " If there is a scarcity 
here, they are lost in other places : all the beggars from 
Kerry and Bantry and Mintervarra come through here." 

The number of beggars is much less than it was four or five 
years ago, and the reason is believed to be that provisions are 
cheaper and more plentiful. 

Summer is the season in which beggars chiefly go about 
Murphy says, " They begin to go away from this parish from 
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^litrick'flhday*, and keep goin^ till May, according as potatoes 

scarce ; it is shame drives them from the place where they 
inown." They are almost all women; they take their 
ren with them ; the husband either stays at home, working 

farmers, or goes oif to look for work to the north of the 
try: among the strange beggars, able-bodied men are 
times seen. Brown says, " There was a good strong able- 
;d man came to my cabin this morning ; he said he wanted 
oyment and could not get it ; I gave him the little alms I 
I spare, two or three potatoes." 

metimes one of the children is left at home with the 
and to give some little assistance. Whenever there is a 
3n, the wife comes back as soon as it is time to dig it. 
miel Sullivan says, " There is a neighbour of mine, one 
ilan, that has three children, and his wife goes oiBf ; she went 
ist May, and took two of the children with her* She came 
J about the latter end of July ; she brought nothing but the 
rith. her. He set a quarter and a half of potatoes mst year ; 
id at the rate at 2Z. an acre, that is 15^., he had to manure 
d work it, and do every hand's turn to it himself; he was 
ng and eating the potatoes when his wife came home, though 
were not ripe, nor half ripe, I suppose they are nearly all 
low; I would take employment if I could get it; the 
;rs cannot give it; they think it too much family they have 
selves. I have a very poor cabin ; the thatch so bad, that 
. we have the rain outside we have it inside ; we have not 
)p of milk nor a way of getting it." The witness adds, 
ere are many as badly off as he, and their wives do not 

they stay at home to keep their credit, and spare the 
e of it." 

5V. Mr. Triphook, protestant curate, says, " It is only 
fing out a miserable existence to live as tney do; they pay 
r price for a bit of mountain-ground that will only produce 
-potatoes, 'lumpers.' only fit for cattle; they are much 
r off when they are begging." 

the men who leave this parish, some stay away, and it is 
/ed that they get permanent employment elsewhere ; the 
>er of men who go away is less than it was formerly. 
)hy says, " Every one gets a bit of mountain, and tries to 
otatoes out of it." 

iniel Sullivan says, " I met the wife and children of 
er neighbour of mine going away in July ; she told m« 
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that she left him at home with as much potatoes as would do 
him for a week ; he had a quarter and a half of course ground ; 
he could not half nor third part manure it; he was usin^ bog- 
stuif for manure after leaving it to dry two or three weeKs ; it 
answers very badly, but it is better than nothing ; he is paying 
at the rate of 2/. an acre for the ground : the wife came back in 
August and brought nothing with her." 

There is great reluctance to have recourse to begging ; the 
shame is so great, many when driven to distress go away 
privately, and succeed in concealing it from their neighbours. 

James Mahony says, " A family that lived half a mile from 
you might go away without your knowing it; they are very 
shy about it, and strive to conceal it." 

Some of the strangers are old and iniirro; people feel more 
compassion for such persons. Daniel Sullivan says, ** I saw an 
old man this morning, that is going about here this week back; 
he stops and gets his meals among the people in the town ; as 
for children, I do not know how it is at home with him.** 

The Bandon weavers begged here in great numbers. A few 
were observed during the last summer. 

When a family of beggars applies for relief at a farmer's I 
house, a greater quantity is of course given than to a single 
individual, but the wants of the latter being less, he may have 
a surplus after supporting himself, and be able to sell. James 
Mahony says, " There is a beggar who comes to me now and 
then with a handful of potatoes to sell ; sometimes he has a 
weight, sometimes in summer a quarter of a weight ; I do not 
know how long it takes nim to collect that much; his potatoes 
are always of different sorts, but he sells them as dear as a 
farmer, sometimes dearer." 

Being asked why a higher price would in any case be given 
to a beggar, the witness says, " When potatoes are scarce, and 
poor people have but a little money at a time, they would be 
glad to get at them that way. The farmers will not sell less 
than a basket* ; I would rather give a higher price to get as 
much as I wanted at the time, and have them brought to my 
door." 

Old and infirm people are unable to carry any great weight, 
and they generally expect something else besides potatoes; 
they get oatmeal perhaps, and sometimes a little flax or wool, but 
there is not much of those commodities in the parish. Tuomy 
says, " I know two old blind men that beg about the country, 



* Basket of potatoes, six weights or nine stone. Murphy observed, " six weights 
is the right currency, but I do not say they give it." j 
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to go to every fair within 20 miles, and they know the day 
exactly, the same as if they had an almanack ; there is one of 
them, Cotter, belter clad than when he was working for 5df. a day 
and his diet ; he has two sons and two daughters. There is one 
of the sons at service, earning about 9s, or 10^. a quarter; the 
other is a little boy, who goes to guide his father ; the wife and 
daughter are gone away somewhere. Sometimes he comes 
home from his travels, and brings wool and flax; he covers 
himself that way ; he does not beg here ; he was formerly a 
farmer, then reduced to a workman ; when he got blind he had 
nothing to do but go beg j but he was ashamed to do it in his 
own country. The other blind man is one Burke, middle aged; 
it was of late that he happened to go beg; he was a small 
farmer, and did not lose his hold of the ground yet, but he must 
soon ; he has a mother and a wife and two children ; sometimes 
the wife goes to guide him, sometimes he begs here at home ; 
he goes to all the fairs ; he comes home with flax and wool ; he 
has a blue great coat on him now, that he made up that way, it 
is worth over 255. ; there are twelve bundles* of frieze in it, 
worth 25. a bundle, and the tailor charged him Is. (yd, for making 
it (he would charge me 25. (>J.) ; he has about a couple of acres 
and a pig, but he could never do without the begging, since he 
cannot work. I was at a house about six months ago, where he 
slept, and he had a bag of wool that he would not give for a 
guinea ; it was offered to him, and he refused it ; I am sure it 
took him six months voyaging about the coimtry to collect 
that much." 

Drunkenness, rogueries, and deceptions to excite compassion, 
were common among a set of men called "boccoughs," who 
were very numerous 20 or 30 years ago. A few still exist, but 
their practices are not so bad as those of their predecessors. 
Mn S wanton thinks " there are about a dozen who show 
themselves at every fair, and subsist entirely by begging." 
Crippled and diseased children are sometimes carried about, but 
the witnesses believe that the parents would be glad to have 
them cured. Daniel Sullivan says, " 1 have heard people say, 
that the mothers that take lame children about in the arms, 
would rather keep them so than cure them ; but 1 do not believe 
it ; it is not in a mother's heart." 

In order to get more potatoes, a family of beggars sometimes 
divides, and each party applies and obtains relief from the same 
house. Murphy says, " 1 would not care if 1 gave it to them 



* A measure of two fee'. 
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for Ood'g sake." James Mahony says, ^^Most people would 
care, and would not give them anything, if they knew them to 
do such a thing." 

The able-bodied men who are seen amongst vagrants, beg 
only for a season, and stop when they can ffet employment. 

The question being put, whether such persons would be 
willing to emigrate to America, the witnesses thought that 
they would be glad to do so. Daniel Sullivan says, " Any ftHm 
that can work, and cannot get it, would prefer it. Ifv>e had 
the means^ what is here of us would go off,** 

Beggars are, in almost all cases, persons who are compel!^ 
to become so by sheer necessity. Murphy says, " It is the last 
time with any one ; a man that could get work would never do 
it." All agree on this point. 

The following evidence, given by Hagarty, a beggar, is 
illustrative of the habits and feelings of his class generally : hfe 
says, " I am nearly 50 years old. I have a wife and four 
children; the eldest is only nine. I went to beg last summer; 
it was the first time. My wife is begging these six years; we 
suflFered great distress before she went ; I had no employment, 
and could not get any. She went out every summer since; 
she did no more than support herself and the children ; she 
brought home nothing. In the winter I used to gather twigs, 
and make little baskets for gathering potatoes ; I would get 3(t 
or 4rf. a piece for them. The neighbours used to give us 

Eotatoes in the plentiful season. I was obliged to go out myself 
ist May ; we had another young child, and I went to carry it. 
I would rather stay at honie if I could. We staid out about 
three months ; we went to Ross, Drumaleague, Mintervarra, 
Bantry and other places not farther off; we used to get enough 
to eat while we were out ; we never wanted for lodging; we got 
it from labourers and poor farmers. We used to get about a 
weight of potatoes, boiled and raw, in the day; it was just 
enough to do us; we seldom got more. We made !«.* while 
we were out, and we bought some clothes for the child; the 
children used often get a drink of milk from the farmers. In 
winter we get something from the neighbours at home. I 
would rather stay at home than go out again. I would take a 
pleasure in seeing the people again that were kind to us, but I 
would not go out for that ; I would rather a great deal work for 
Bd, a day. I was offered work while I was out, but I could not 
stop from the children; my wife w^ould not be able to carry 



* By soiling the surplus potatoes when they wera able to procure more than what 
was sufficient for their own con»un\ption. 
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them. . Few farmers would take me in the rags I have, and I 
could not stand the work myself in winter without better cover- 
ing. I would be willing to go to America now, if any one 
would take me ; or to go into a workhouse, even if I was to be 
separated from my wife and children, if I was sure that they 
would be well oflF. I pay no rent for the cabin I have; it is 
built on the corner of an old road. I do not keep a pig; I 
could not buy one. 1 have no clothes but these, (his clothes 
were literally a heap of rags.) I did not go to mass in my own 
parish these five years, for want of clothes ; I did two or three 
times in strange places." 

Upon this last statement Daniel Sullivan observes, " It is true 
enough, and there are many like him. When a man has nothing 
but rags on him, he has not courage to go among the people. 
If he went in among the clean and decent congregation on a 
Sunday, all the eyes in the chapel would be on him, and he 
could never stand it." 

Beggars get lodging for charity, both from labourers and 
jGeurmers. Daniel Sullivan says, '* Many a farmer cannot give it 
to them ; he has his cattle and family in the same house, taking 
it all up, but a labourer has no cattle." James Mahony says, 
•* I had beggars sleeping with me last night, and I had to go 
and borrow two or three sheaves of straw to make a bed for them, 
and return it this morning." 

Almost every beggar who calls at a farmer's house gets relief; 
the quantity is generally proportioned to the family. Salter 
says, " If there be six in a family, they get six potatoes ; if 
there be one beggar, she will not get less than two." 

Being asked whether two large potatoes were meant, the 
witness says, ^^ It would be a shame to give two small potatoes 
as an alms." 

The farmers in this district are very poor. Mr. Swanton 
knows many, who, if the rent were exacted, would be paupers. 
It is on them nevertheless, and on the labourers, that the relief 
of beggars falls almost entirely. James Mahony says, " If the 
fanners did not give charity, the poor would starve." The 
quantity given by any one does not depend on his ability. There 
are farmers paying lOZ. a year who do not give as much as 
labourers. Daniel Sullivan says, " the gentry do give alms to be 
sure, but they do not give as much as they could and ought to 
give ; they do not like to let beggars inside their gates." 

Labourers give, proportionably to their means, as much, if 
not more than any other class. During the summer, when 
many of them are buying potatoes, they give of course very 
little ; but when they have a supply in the house, even though 
it should not be sufficient for the winter, they give very readily. 
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Tuomy says, " In summer we cannot give, but when we have a 
8tock m, we give as free as the farmers." Murphy says, " I 
bought a weight of potatoes to-day, and I think it would be 
wrong if I should refuse to give an alms out of that." Dani^ 
Sullivan says, " We could not have it in the house and see 
fellow-creatures wanting it ; when you see the children with their 
legs all split with the wet and weather, you would have the heart 
of a stone not to take compassion on them.'' 

It is very difficult to estimate the quantity of potatoes given 
away to beggars by a farmer, because it depends more on the 
benevolence than on the ability of the giver ; and also because 
every farmer feels, or seems to feel, the strongest reluctance to 
making any calculation on the subject Daniel Sullivan men- 
tions an experiment to ascertain the point which was made by 
himself and a fellow-servant at a very comfortable farmer's house 
(a mile and a half from the village) about the middle of last July. 
He says, "We filled a basket (a measure of nine stone,) and 
told the girl to give nothing to beggars except out of that, and 
to give as she always did ; this was early in the morning ; she 
did what we told her ; when we came into dinner about three 
o'clock, she told us that the basket of potatoes was all gone an 
hour before. She gave more potatoes that day, but I do not 
know how much ; it was the time of the summer that there were 
most beggars." 

Salter, a farmer, observes, "It is often in summer they 
come to the kind of a house I have, and there are days when 
if the woman gave them two potatoes a piece, six weights (a 
basket) would be out before evening." 

It is to be observed that these statements only show how great 
a quantity is distributed by charitable and comparatively rich 
farmers on a few days when beggars are most numerous. 

They do not afford materials for judging of what is given in 
ordinary cases. Considering that potatoes during the summer 
season would sell at the least for 35, a basket, it is obvious that 
a faimer could not give, even for a month, at a rate so high as 
that which these statements indicate. Some of the farmers state 
two weights a week as a fair average, others three weights, 
others six weights (or a basket), others two baskets. 

Although differing so much on this point, they all agree in 
preferring the present system of giving charity to any compulsory 
assessment. They say, they do not miss what they give 
gradually, but a money-tax they cannot pay. Mo&t of the 
poor farmers in the parish derive little more than a bare sub- 
sistence from their holdings; between rent and taxes, they are 
at present paying the largest sum, which it is impossible for 
thttm to make up, and if any additional burthen be placed 
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upon them, they must throw all off, and turn out upon the 
world. 

The farmers present being asked whether their opinions would 
be changed if there was a fair valuation of the land, and the 
landlord made to bear his proportion of the tax, so that the tenant 
would have to pay only in proportion to his interest, they still 
objected to a tax. One said, " Where there is a poor tenant 
that has no hold of his ground, the landlord would put all the 
tax on him." 

Being asked if they would agree, instead of giving potatoes 
to beggars, to throw the same quantity aside every day into a 
vessel, and send the whole, at the end of the quarter, to an 
institution where those beggars would be supported, they 
objected to this also. One says, " I would rather have the 
gratification of giving them to the poor people myself." Another 
says, " The wife would never come into it, or any woman in 
die parish." 

Religion has great influence in producing the habits of giving 
charity. Even if a house of industry were established, some 
persons would continue to relieve beggars as they do now, but 
the practice would be gradually discontinued. Daniel Sullivan 
says, *' If there was a poorhouse they would not give as they do 
now ; we would say more against it, because they would have 
something else to depend on; we do it for the good of our 
soul, but it would not be so great a charity then." Being asked 
whether he might not be induced to give charity from fear of 
the beggar's curse, the same witness observes, " It is not for 
their cursing I would give it. If I knew myself I was doing 
right, I would not care what they said ; but they do not curse 
or scold, poor creatures, excepting the * buccoughs.' " 

Respecting the evil effects of vagrancy, it is observed that 
beggars have often left sickness in houses where they got 
cbarity, but this does not occur now so frequently as formerly. 
Murphy says, " I know a house that got sickness from a family 
of beggars that got lodging there about twelve months ago : it 
was a labouring man's house, and the wife and six children all 
took the measles. The same man gives lodging to beggars 
still." 

It does not appear that those who are driven to beggary give up 
all thoughts of returning to a more decent state of life. On the 
contrary, even after being compelled to lead a vagrant life for 
years, a strong anxiety is felt to shake off the disgrace. When 
the children grow up the mothers generally leave off begging. 
Daniel Sullivan says, " When the children get anything strong, 
they do not like to let the mother have the shame of it any 
longer. I know a woman now, of the name of Barry, that has 
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grown up children ; she was begging for a long time, but she 
stopped about five years ago. As soon as they were able to 
work, as soon as the boys or girls are able to go into service, or 
do any little industry, they stop." Tuomy says, "About four 
or five years ago the mother of Cornelius Mahony was a beggar, 
but she dropped it as soon as the children were able to earn 
anything." Several other cases were known of persons who 
were formerly beggars, and who now keep their houses. 

Beggars would have great objection to go into a house of 
industry, but it is thought that they would be compelled by the 
pressure of hunger. The labourers would not think it so great 
a disgrace to go in there as to beg, but separation of families 
and confinement are such evils that they would prefer almost 
any sort of subsistence outside ; they agreed that they would 
prefer the hardest work outside at Sd. a day. Rev. Mr. Barry 
says, if they had 8rf. a day, they would be in comparative 
comfort, and the wives would give up begging, and many who 
are worse oflF than the beggars would be reueved. It would be 
easy here to find employment for them. A great part of the 
parish is in a most deplorable state for want of communics^tions ; 
people are obliged to bring their produce across mountain paths 
on the backs of horses, with immense loss of time and labour. 
There is a great deal of land in the interior, which has never 
been broken up, but which could be cultivated if manure could 
be easily procured ; there is abundance of manure along the sea 
shore, sand* and the sea- weed; but from the want of a road the 
expense of conveyance is too great to be undertaken. The 
government road, which runs through the parish, has been of 
immediate benefit. There is more land brought into cultivation 
by it, and more employment afforded, and turf is accessible, 
to many who suffered before for want of it. The same witness 
afterwards adds, " There is meadow groimd now where the 
surveyors tliat were laying down that road had to put planks 
under their feet." 

Some hours after the above information regarding the proper 
remedies for the distress had been given, and after the laboiurers 
had reflected on the subject, Daniel Sullivan came and said, 
" There are two points in it. If I was in distress and got 8d. a 
day for working on the roads, what good would that be to an 
old woman or an old man that had no child to earn for him, or 
could not work himself? it would be better to have both, the 
poorhouse for them that could not work, and the employment for 
them that could." 

* The sand on some part of the Southern eoast contains a large portion of lime, 
and is, of course, very good manure. 
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COUNTY CORK. 

Examinations taken by Thomas Martin, Esq. ; John Lalor, Esq. 

PARISH OF ST. MARY*S, SHANDON CITY OF COKIC 

Persons who attended the Examination — Mrs Coleman, superior of the Convent 
of the Sisters of charity ; Rev. Mr. Daly, senior catholic curate ; Mr. Edward 
James Downey, clerk of the chapel for 23 years ; Mr. R. Howell, woolcomber ; 
Mr. John Murphy, coflFin-mak«r, president of the sick poor society ; Mr. John Nagle, 
son of a tradesman ; Mr. James Nolan, foreman malster ^ Rev. Dr. Quarry, rector 
of the parish ; Rev. Dr. Sloane, minister of the presbyterian congregation. 

The number of street beggars in this parish is very great, 
but the precise amount is not ascertainable ; it has however 
increased, and is increasing; moreover it was stated, that if all 
the present beggars was taken away, their places would be 
soon supplied. 

The principal season when street begging most prevails, is in 
the summer months, from the going out of the old potatoes to 
the coming in of the new. A great many of these beggars 
come from the country, and after receiving a good deal from 
the people of the parish, return home to dig their potatoes. 

They consist almost exclusively of women and children, able 
bodied men being scarcely ever seen begging ; they are ashamed 
to beg, but send their wives. The wives and children of 
employed labourers do not generally beg, yet they sometimes 
do when the family is large and the labourer not getting regu- 
lar employment ; even many cottier tenants, after planting their 
potatoes, wander about in search of alms. In the Case of 
mechanics it is rare ; there are some, but usually the superan- 
nuated ; they are the last class that could be driven to such a 
resource ; they have been known to come out at night-fall, 
being ashamed to be seen begging. There have been no in- 
stances in this parish of persons going to England, begging 
their way, farther than that many tradesmen and labourers 
make application for a free passage, but no sort of begging. 

The majority of the distressed persons in the parish are per- 
sons reduced ; many, from the decay of the woollen and cotton 
manufacturers, scarcely any whose parents had been beggars. 
Though many beggars are physically better off than labourers, 
yet witnesses did not conceive that any became beggars from 
choice ; none were known to do so except from necessity. 

With regard to the amount of their earnings, one of the 

{mests of the parish attended a beggar, who at his death left a 
arge sum of money, something about 22/. A beggar with a 
family is looked on as "a greater object," that is, more deserv- 
ing of charity than a single person. 

3 c 
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When beggars get more food than they can eat, witnesses 
agreed that they sell the surplus, though they did not know 
how they disposed of the money. Sometimes after standing for 
some hours in the cold, they have gone to the whiskey shops 
and refreshed themselves, but they are seldom seen drunk. 
Mr. Murphy, president of the sick poor society, stated, that 
some time ago he saw a man at the chapel door begging, and 
that all the beggars cried out against him, that he was not a fit 
person to get charity. It was considered, that the apprehen- 
sion of diminishing compassion would prevent a beggar from 
putting on a good coat or gown. 

It was the current testimony of all, that vagrants exhibit 
most disgusting sores ; but there were no instances known of a 
refusal to have them cured. Witnesses heard and believed that 
they sometimes exhibited false sores, and even wounded them- 
selves, but knew no case ; they are quite convinced that a 
beggar would not wear a decent dress if he got it. No instances 
were known of beggars having recourse to such expedients as 
forged recommendations, 8cc., at least such things were rare ; 
nor have there been any refusals on the part of the parents of 
blind or deaf or dumb children to allow them to go into asy- 
lums, preferring to keep them for the purpose of moving pity. 
It is a practice with those who have maimed or otherwise 
afflicted children, to carry them about ragged and wretched in 
wet and cold, to render them more piteous objects, and thus 
more beneficial. 

With regard to the habits of those who live by begging, 
some of them have been seen drunk, though drunkenness is not 
a general practice, nor are meetings of them known to take 
place in any part of the parish for the purpose of drinking or 
smoking. No instances have been known where they were 
concerned in any outrages on person or property ; they live 
solely by begging. It seldom happens that they hoard their 
earnings ; a few cases have, however, occurred in the parish. A 
remarkable one has been already mentioned of a beggar dying 
worth 22/. 

They frequently have large families, about half of them at 
least ; those with families being more likely to be relieved than 
single persons ; they marry early, yet not more early than labour- 
ers and mechanics, but early man iages are very numerous, both 
among labourers and mechanics. The mortality amongst them 
is not greater, it is perhaps less than among the labouring classes; 
they have less hardships and are more innured to the inclemency 
of the weather, consequently they suffer less from cold, insuflS- 
cient clothing, &c. 
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On the point of the comparative state of the beggar and 
labourer, it was considered that in merely physical comforts the 
beggar was better off, but for the shame of it. 

Scarcely ever is an inquiry made into the character of a 
beggar ; they who give, judge by appearances. None have been 
known to take to such a life in preference to remaining labour- 
ers ; but when they got over the disgrace they would rather 
remain beggars, though they have not been known to refuse 
the ordinary wages when offered. 

The form in which relief is given to beggars is in potatoes, 
fragments of meat and vegetables left at dinner ; clothes are 
not given to ordinary beggars ; but there are instances of 
persons reduced to beggary getting clothes from those who 
lormerly knew them. 

The quantity given to beggars at any particular house daily 
is quite uncertain, nor is it possible to say whether the quan- 
tity given by any family would be sufficient for the support of 
an additional labourer. 

The evidence was quite clear that the relief of the poor fell 
chiefly on the middle classes ; that the struggling shopkeepers 
are most liberal, often to a degree beyond their means. The 
opulent classes do not give in proportion ; their contributions 
are principally confined to public charities. 

The. value in food and money that a poor shopkeeper may 
give, amounts perhaps to 6d. a week, yet they would prefer 
giving in this way to paying 10s. at the end of the year; they 
do not feel it going when given gradually, and have a great dis- 
like to paying a certain sum ; the feeling in this parish was, 
however, undecided about a poor law. Mr. Dayly, the roman 
catholic curate, was of opinion that the majority of the parish- 
ioners would object to it from political motives. 

Importunity frequently prevails in procuring alms, and the 
respectable shopkeepers often give to get rid of a teazing beg- 
gar ; religious feeling, too, is very strong, and induces people to 
give alms ; yet if there were an institution near to relieve the 
poor, religion would not have such an influence. In making a 
collection in a time of great distress, Rev. J. Dr. Quarry, red- 
tor of the parish, said, he went into a house where the shop- 
keeper was very poor, and burst into tears because he had 
nothing to give. It did not appear that the dread of a beggar's 
curse had any effect in causing persons to give relief; the beg- 
gar would be afraid to curse, lest it might prevent him from 
succeeding elsewhere. 

No instances known of persons who have long followed a 
beggar's life returning to industrious courses. 
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The punishments inflicted for vagrancy have been very rare 
in this district; some few vagrants have been sent to the 
house of industry, but people do not like sending them there. 

There is no house of industry in this parish. There was a 
great reluctance formerly to go into the city house of industry, 
now there is less ; they are better treated than formerly, still the 
reluctance is very great ; they prefer the freedom of begging. 
The reasons for their reluctance are, that they do i)ot like the 
confinement, nor the diet ; outside they get occasionally bits of 
meat. The women are very fond of tea ; they sometimes remain 
till the middle of the day without food, for the purpose of 
collecting a few half-pence for tea. In the house of industry 
they get but potatoes and porridge. 

COUNTY KERRY. 

ExaminatioDS taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lab6, Esq. 

PARISH OF CAHIR. — BARONY OF IVERAGH. 

Persons who attended the Examination. — Rev. Mr. Chute, curate of Cahir, 
Killenaule and Glenbargh ; Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, parish priest of Cahir and 
Killanane; Mr. Hoare, shopkeeper; Rev. Mr. Sullivan, coadjutor. 

The Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald computes that there are at least from 
40 to 50 beggars permanently resident in the parish, and nearly 
10 strange vagrants pass through every day. Mr. Hoare states 
that he " has resided in Cahir during the last 27 years, and that 
during that perior he has observed vagrancy to have been stea- 
dily on the increase, owing to an augmenting population and the 
consequent diminution in the amount of employment ;'* " there 
are at present,'* he adds, " full 40 families in the town out of 
200, who are in a state of utter destitution." 

In a scarce summer the wife and children of a peasant's family 
go about the country as beggars, and in such seasons, one 
family in every 12 of the district is supported in this way. The 
husband usually stays at home to take care of the holding, and 
he either remains in his own cabin, or lives with some of his 
neighbours during the absence of his family, or sometimes he 
leaves the place altogether and goes to the east* in search of 
work. In ordinary times, old men and women constitute the 
greater number of vagrants : women are more numerous than 
men, and but few of them are able-bodied with families. The 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald observes, that *^ it is rare to see a person 
who is capable of work begging ; the feeling against them would 
be very great.'* He has this year only seen one male vagrant 
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with a family. When provisions are unusually dear^ the families 
* of those labourers who depend upon casual employment and a 
little score-ground, are compelled to have recourse to temporary 
mendicancy, and for this pupose they generally go to parts of 
the country where they are not likely to be known. In addition 
to these, the poorer description of cottier tenantry periodically 
become vagrants, and after they have planted their potatoes, 
they wander about the country seeking alms. One class of 
mechanics is also occasionally to be found begging, viz. poor 
weavers who have been completely ruined by the failure of the 
linen trade. " I meet these poor people everywhere," says the 
Rev, Mr. Chute ; " I sometimes see twelve of them m the 
course of the year, for they always call upon the clergyman of 
the parish." The minute subdivision of land has hitherto been 
an abundant source of poverty. It was customary for parents 
to divide whatever ground they possessed, into separate por- 
tions for each of their children, and after allotting to each his 
share, the old people have often quitted their homes, and 
adopted a vagrant life. This practice and its consequences 
have, however, been recently checked by the substitution of 
tenures at will for those by lease. A good many labourers of 
the neighbouring baronies go to England in the beginning of 
July in search of work, leaving their wives and children to 
subsist on charity, and these latter in great numbers are to be 
found begging through the parish of Cahir. 

Very few persons beg here who do not belong to the country, 
and scarcely one is to be met with who is not at least a native 
of Munster. Those who come from the greatest distance are 
the distressed weavers of Randon, and some inhabitants of the 
barony of Dunkerrin. Kerry, according to the Rev. Mr. Sullivan, 
has the reputation of being a bad place for beggars as the houses 
are situated so remote from each other. Mendicants have in most 
cases been residents of towns ; and t?he Rev. Mr. Chute remarks 
** that those parts of the country produce the greatest number 
of paupers which are most remote from the see near to the shore. 
Potatoes are plenty from the abundance and fertilizing quality 
of sea manure." 

Several mendicants of the present day are the children of 
mendicants ; such children are badly brought up, and acquire 
the vicious habits of their parents. An old beggar-man belong- 
ing to the parish trained up two of his children to steal ; they 
used to procure themselves a night's lodging in the houses of 
charitable people, and rising in the middle of the ni^ht, they 
used to let their father in, or else throw from the wmdow to 
him whatever they could lay their hands upon ; the father was 
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arrested and died in gaol, after having been found guilty. His 
children are still wanderers, but there have been no complaints 
against them since their father's death. 

The average daily collection of an able-bo bied beggar is sup- 
posed to be about two stone of patotoes, but it not unfrequently 
occurs that a mendicant is wholly unable to obtain as much as 
his necessities require ; an instance of this happened some years 
ago, in which a vagrant who had been unsuccessful in getting 
enough to eat, came back to his hovel, hungry and broken 
hearted, and terminated his misery by hanging himself. 

The amount of relief given to a family of beggars is usually 
in proportion to its numbers. Mendicants seem to be aware of 
the existence of this rule, for no member of a family travels 
alone ; they go in parties of two or three each, and each party 
applies successively at the same house, and receives a handfiill 
of pot^,toes and a mug of milk. Beggars with families of young 
children are often able to sell a small bag of potatoes which 
they have accumulated. Mr. Hoare says " that the poor 
labourer is often the purchaser of their surplus collections, and 
that the money obtained by them in this manner is generally 
expended in the purchase of clothes and tobacco. In some 
rare instances they have been known to have saved in summer 
against the wants of winter, but in general they do not exhibit 
any prudent foresight. There are a few beggar-women who amass 
now and then a small sum, which they hand over to some 
member of their family who has a fixed residence, and who is 
willing to receive them into his house during the worst months 
of the year. 

It does not appear that, wdth the exception of the custom of 
dividing their families into several parties, the ordinary mendi- 
cants who frequent this parish are in the habit of resorting to 
fraudulent or deceptive means for the purpose of exciting 
charity. The "boccoughs," however, who may be looked 
upon as a talented description of beggar, and who ate to be 
met with at fairs, where they harangue the people, and at cha- 
pel doors, where they importune those who go in and out, are 
m most instances decided impostors, that is, they are in want, 
but they adopt unfair means to relieve their want. There are 
not any beggars here who make a trade either of producing 
artificial sores, or of exhibiting those which have come on 
them spontaneously ; neither are thefe any who hawk about 
forged or lying representations or petitions. 

The roman-catholic clergymen agree in stating that the habits 
of the resident mendicants are not incorrect, and that none are 
addicted to drinking. Mr. Hoare observes, that this character 
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cannot be extended to those who attend fairs, who do not in 
general beg for food alone. " These," he says " are a jovial set, 
"who get drunk whenever they can and always make an improper 
use of their gains." It has been observed, that even in periods 
of distress, the others have never been implicated either in the 
outrages on the person or on thefts of provisions. 

A vagrant family usually consists of a mother and several chil- 
dren. The blanket which they all share at night, is carried by 
thestrongest child ; one or two others are provided with small 
bags to carry potatoes, and the mother often carries the younger, 
two at a time, on her back. Illegitimate children are much more 
frequent among strolHng beggars than in any other class of the 
population. " Such persons," says the Rev, Mr. Chute, " have 
Deen badly brought up from their childhood, and in consequence 
of the irregularity of their habits, they have a sense of religion far 
less strong than the labouring people ; when they grow up 
they become a burthen to their mother, and get into the service 
of some farmer, where they cease to be under any restraint." 

It is the opinion of the witnesses, that an able-bodied person 
with a few children would obtain by mendicancy, if not more 
money, certainly more food, than the wages of any labourer, 
even in full employment, would at any time enable him to 
procure. 

Farmers are generally acquainted with the persons and 
circumstances of the beggars of their immediate neighbourhood, 
but a great many get relief from them of whom they absolutely 
know nothing, and of whom they think it unnecessary to make 
any inquiries as to what they may have already received, 
because, as Mr. Hoare remarks, their appearance sufficiently 
bespeaks their misery. 

A vagrant in the country easily finds a night's lodging in 
the cabin of the labourer, but those who are stationary in 
tlie town are under a weekly rent of 2d. or 3d. for the accom- 
modation which is afforded them. In the house of a very poor 
person, the potatoes which they have collected during the day, 
are often shared as part payment for their bed, which consists 
merely of ferns or heath. The country produces but little 
straw, and farmers ca?nnot afford to give it in charity. The 
relief given in food consists chiefly of potatoes ; sweet milk is 
never given, buttermilk sometimes, and mendicants carry, in 
order to receive it, either a tin can, or more frequently a 
wooden gallon. Some poor persons go about the country in 
search of wool, which is given them as alms, and at the 
same time they subsist on food which they obtain from the 
charitable. 
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According to the Rev. Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sullivan, the 
quantity given away by any individual in the course of the day, 
varies only according to the number of applicants for relief. 
Each vagrant receives about three or four potatoes, and from 
10 to 30 of them will call at a house in the course of the day, 
according: to its situation and the character for benevolence of 
the owner. Mr. Hoare, however, says " that the crowd of 
beggars at some periods is so great, that it is found necessary 
to refuse a good many of those who appear at the latter end of 
the day. There are several farmers whose contibutions in food 
to the necessitous would be quite equal to the maintenance of 
at least one additional workman.. 

The burthen of maintaining paupers falls most exclusively 
on the farmers in general ; that of maintaining strange beggars, 
more particularly on small farmers. The gentry by no means 
contribute in the same proportion ; and the Rev. Mr. Chute 
expressly states, " that the entire onus of supporting the poor 
is borne by the occupiers of the land and the shopkeepers." • 

The country people in giving alms are entirely actuated by 
kindly feelings towards those who solicit them, and beggars 
find it unnecessary to resort to either threats or importunity. 
The Rev. Mr. Chute says *' that a religious motive lies at the 
bottom of this benevolence, and that in consequence of it, the 
introduction of poor laws would, as regaixls farmers, bet pro- 
ductive of no material relief; that class of persons would still 
think it a religious duty to bestow charity. This train of 
opinions has been mainly produced in them by the knowledge 
that, under the present system, the vagrant must starve if they 
did not come to his assistance. The sight of a full bag does 
not deter the farmer from giving; he looks to the blessing 
derived from a good action, and as he likes the beggar's bene- 
diction, so he fears his curse. "The ferry-woman,*' adds the 
Rev. Mr. Chute, " at Valentia, who has orders not to convey 
any beggars into the island, is afmid to refuse them a passage 
lest their curse should sink her boat." 

The witnesses declared themselves unacquainted with any 
evils resulting from vagrancy, further than those which ope- 
rated on the vagrant himself; they had no reason to suppc^e 
that disease had been disseminated by the practice of giving a 
night's lodging, or that the morals of the younger portions of 
the labouring classes had been injured by association with 
mendicants. They added, that it had never been attempted to 
repress the growing amount of vagrancy by the application of 
the laws which have been directed against it, and that there was 
no institution or charitable establishment in Cahir or its vicinity, 
in which an asylum could be offered to the wandering pauper. 
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COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Examinations taken by G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; D. G. Lub6, E^q. 

PARISH OF NEWCASTLE BARONY OF UPPER CONELLO. 

Persons who attended the examination. — Rev. Dr. Coll, parish priest of Newcastle; 
Alfred Furlong, Esq. agent to the Earl of Devon j Rev. John Locke, rector of 
Newcastle and Monygea ; John Pearcy, Esq. surgeon and physician to the dispen- 
sary ; Mr. Percy, chief constable of Newcastle upwards of 13j^ years. 

There are very few native beggars in this quarter, though 
there are many others, strangers. The beggars belonging to 
the town are absolutely in a state of want ; they are all beyond 
their labour. The poor have increased in the towns since the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders ; it had, however, little 
effect here. Dr. Pearce observed, that vagrancy always in- 
creased from the month of May until the beginning of winter, 
but particularly during the summer. There is a great deal of 
begging from Kerry, in Newcastle and about it, and it has 
greatly increased of late ; there is more work here, and con- 
sequently they can get more from the labourers. When these 
vagrants remain in any place, they become the servants of the 
labourers, and clean their cabins, &c. for them. 

They are principally women and children; the husbands 
go to look for work. Some are infirm in health, others ad- 
vanced in years, and some are widows with young children. 
There are different degrees of begging; some beggars come 
singly to a house and present petitions. 

The *^ letter writers" are a distinct class, and will only ask 
once in about three months, and that when in great distress only. 
Others will apply personally in the street, but do not associate 
with the regular beggars ; they also go round to the farmers. 

There is no begging by able-bodied men, but women of that 
class do in certain cases, when their husbands are labourers and 
out of work. Those who are occupied at work during the week 
are not known to beg on Sundays, nor the wives and children 
of employed labourers and cottier tenants either. 

The Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. stated that there was one man 
from Charleville, whose wife and children are begging every 
day, though he is himself employed. 

Many cottier tenants come from Kerry, who have planted their 
potatoes there, and then go wandering about. Broken-down 
tradesmen and mechanics often have recourse to mendicancy ; 
and the cottier tenants who are past their work go into parts 
of the country where they are not known, to beg. 

As to the point about the fathers transferring or sub-assign- 
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ing their land to their different children, Mr. Furlong stated 
that it was impossible to prevent the subdivision of land 
among the sons ; for whether there was a lease or not, they deal 
with their ground in the same manner. They often make 
wills, even when they have no lease, and they even give leases 
when they have none themselves. 

The Rev. John Locke, the rector of Newcastle, observed 
that Kerry was the country from whence the greatest number 
of beggars came, particularly from the estates of Lord Lans- 
downe. As to the fact of those who adopt this line of life 
from the facilities which it affords, Mr. Furlong said, that 
many have a great liking for begging, and contract a fondness 
for that " life of liberty.*' 

An able-bodied beggar would be apt to collect about a stone 
of potatoes, one day with another ; and in the towns where 
the public coaches stop, they collect a good deal from the 
passengers in town. 

As to the point about the farmers proportioning the quan- 
tity they give to the numbers applying, or to their wants, the 
Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. could not exactly state to what extent 
they did so, but he thought they were in the habit of doiu]^ 
it ; and with regard to the mode of seeking relief, the wire 
generally separates entirely from the husband, though some- 
times they may keep together ; consequently, two portions of 
the same family may receive from the same persons on the 
same day. 

Mr. Furlong stated that it was a common custom for the 
beggars to sell the surplus of their collections, after they had 
satisfied their own wants ; though the Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. 
said he had never heard of such a custom before. And Mr. 
Furlong added, that when they get any money for it, they 
either pay for their lodgings or drink it. 

With regard to the different reasons or excuses for begging, 
which are generally given, it was observed, that sometimes 
what is called " a shabby-genteel man," representing himself 
to be a schoolmaster, appears there, asking for relief; and 
others describing themselves to be weavers from the county of 
Dublin, King's County, Dungarvan in the county of Water- 
ford, &c. came there in search of work, but otherwise an 
able-bodied beggar is seldom seen. 

The class of beggars called " boccoughs,'* assemble at fairs, 
markets, &c. and have sores on their legs and arms ; these 
sights are generally very offensive. As to whether the differ- 
ent expedients are resorted to, such as lying, forged recom- 
mendations or certificates, &c. to procure money, both Rev. 
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John Locke and Mr. Furlong said that they had not known 
a case of imposture of the kind by beggars within the last 
Jen years, though their stories of distress might be often 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Percy observed, upon the point of maimed and dis- 
eased persons exhibiting themselves at fairs and public places, 
that many of that class of mendicants are terrible objects ; 
they endeavour to display their infirmities as much as possible. 
Many of these beggars are provided for by their relations. 
It is not probable, however, that children are mutilated by 
beggars for this purpose; the country people would find it 
out, and soon expose them. 

As to the supposed dissolute habits of beggars, the Rev. 
Dr. Coll, P. P» said that he never saw a town beggar drunk, 
noi: in possession of any superfluity to make him so; but 
he has heard that the beggars who frequent the fairs are in 
the habit of being so. 

Mr. Percy also observed that they are in general a quiet 
sort of people ; there is, however, one sturdy beggar in that 
town, with one side paralized, who sometimes joins in fights 
at fairs, and gets drunk ; this man regularly goes about to the 
different fairs. There is not, however, much pilfering among 
them, and on the whole there are but few thefts committea 
in that town. Upon the general character of the different 
vagrants who frequent that neighbourhood, Mr. Furlong ob- 
served that there was scarcely an obstinate beggar in rf ew- 
castle or in the neighbourhood; the poor housekeepers 
belonging to the town go round collecting food, but their 
character is not bad. Tne characters of the Kerry beggars, 
however, are otherwise; they are more numerous, and there 
is less sympathy felt for them. The Kerry peasantry, in fact, 
live in such wretched hovels, that they have no attachment 
to home. A good many thefts are no doubt committed by a 
class of very low persons, but they are not the beggars ; se- 
veral are butchers' apprentices, and broguemakers. These 
young persons are of the lowest grade, and are regularly hired 
uy the leaders of factions ; the consideration given to them 
beinff generally an order for whiskey ; these fellows would 
waylay people, and do anything, in fact. Their crimes are to 
be attributed either to want or to a love of mischief. There 
is not, however, much pilfering in the neighbourhood ; apple- 
stealing sometimes occurs, but horse and cow-stealing is on 
the increase ; this crime is committed generally by wanderers, 
who are in collusion with the cattle-jobbers. 

As to the relative ages at which the different classes marry, 
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Mr. Furlong said that the fermers marry younger than any 
others ; half of them run away with and carry oft' the girl wita 
her own consent, especially among the mountaineers ; there 
have been attempts at abduction, also, with violence within 
the last two years. It is wonderful how little attachment 
there is in marriages. Among the farmers the elopements are 
generally with girls having fortunes rather above the measure 
of the man, who is usually a smart fellow ; sometimes the 
husband persecutes the wife after marriage, in order to extort 
money from the father-in-law. 

The lowest description of prostitutes is among the Kerry 
beggars, and many of the women are the mothers of bastard 
children. The mortality amongst vagrants and beggars is 
decidedly less than amongst labourers. 

With regard to the fact, whether an able-bodied man eoald 
collect more by begging than he could by working iti ttte 
course of the day ? Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. stated that what k 
labourer can earn might be 8d. a day, while a beggar would 
collect a stone of potatoes, which is worth about 3rf. 

Upon inquiry into the fact, whether vagrants in general 
preferred that mode of life to that of a labourer with equal 
earnings, and whether they are known to take it in prefer- 
ence ? Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. stated that some of the females, 
no doubt, have recourse to begging, from indolent and idle 
habits, who might otherwise be able to obtain employment ; 
but that it was not a common custom with them. 

The character of town beggars is generally known where 
alms are given ; but it would be impossible to ascertain those 
of the strange country beggars who pass through there. 

Upon inquiring into the system of giving a night's lodging 
to vagrants, Mr. Furlong stated that it was a very great evil 
in that town, that labourers often take small cabins and let 
off a room to mendicants, who pay for it out of the alms 
which they may collect ; and finding this profitable, the owners 
will then share their own roon^is with them, and in this way 
four or five families will sometimes be collected in one cabin. 

The usual relief given is in the shape of food, consisting 
generally of potatoes and sour milk ; they carry the latter 
home with them ; turf is also sometimes given. Doctor Pearce 
observed that the farmers always gave relief in potatoes, but 
that the beggars got halfpence in the towns, which they 
always preferred. 

The quantity of food given daily depends entirely upon the 
plenty of potatoes, and not so much upon the number of 
beggars who call. The quantity given away by farmers thus 
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in charity^ must diminish their profits very considerably ; and 
as to the point whether it would enable them to employ an 
additional workman^ Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. could not say, but 
the quantity of potatoes would enable them to fatten several 
pigs at all events. 

The relief of the beggars falls chiefly on the middle classes. 
Mr. Furlong observed, upon the point of the small farmers 
and shopkeepers being more open to annoyance and impor- 
tunity than the richer classes, that the rich farmer would 
refuse the mendicant more easily than a poor one ; the burthen 
falls more heavily on those who are least able to bear it : even 
those who possess only cabins as day labourers, occasionally 
relieve the mendicant. 

As to the value in food or money which a small shopkeeper 
would give away, it could not be exactly ascertained ; but 
Mr. Percy said that they gave away a good deal in the shape , 
of eatables. The poorer classes of persons give relief from a 
feeling of pity, who can badly afford it ; it is this feeling which 
encourages strangers to come, and the more money there is in 
the hands of the poorer classes, the more beggars there are. 

As to the motive influencing the donor, and to the probable 
effects likely to be produced upon it by the establishment of 
a Mendicity Institution, Mr. Furlong remarked, that people 
look out for beggars to give them alms, for the benefit of their 
own souls, on the principle, that " giving to the poor is lend- 
ing to the Lord.'* Almsgiving from a religious feeling, he 
thought, would not be checked by a poor law ; but almsgiving 
from a desire to relieve want, he thought would. 

Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. thought that the farmers gave from 
motives of humanity. 

With regard to the point whether relief is extorted by the 
able-bodied through threats of violence, Mr. Percy was of 
opinion that it was in general given more from good-will 
than from fear. Mr. Furlong stated that many itinerant beg- 
gars alter their tone, and become abusive or threatening, and 
will blacken the character of a farmer who refuses to give 
them any thing. If you ask a farmer why he gives, he will 
say, "It is not so safe to refuse." They fear injury to their 
property ; stealing or defamation. 

The Rev. Dr. Coll, P. P. said that Kerry beggars are 
very violent when refused relief, and he had no doubt that 
violence thus exercised, was a means of extorting alms ; he 
also observed, with regard to the supposed malignant influence 
of the beggar's curse upon the lower orders, uiat there was 
no general fear of such, where the party had not given any 
just cause of ofience. 
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As to the fact^ whether diseases were spread through the 
country by the system of giving an occasional night's lodging 
to beggars^ and whether the morals and habits of th^ labour* 
ing and poorer classes were much injured by the association 
with mendicants naturally attendant upon such a custom^ Mr. 
Furlong stated^ that the domestic comforts of a farmer s fa- 
mily were considerably diminished^ and that by their associ- 
ating with such bad company, filth and disease were certainly 
engendered ; the money paid by the beggars for their lodgings 
was spent in whiskey^ and this keeps the small farmery down 
in their condition^ and leaves them no desire for improvement 
Mr. Furlong mentioned the following instance of the bad and 
pernicious influence of strange beggars : " A common prosti- 
tute and vagrant from Kerry, had a child by a poor man who 
owns a lodging-house ; the woman wanted to Eve with him, 
and the lodgers prevented her from having any access to him; 
in consequence of which, she attempted to sow dissension be- 
tween a husband and his wife, two of the lodgers, in, order to 
get them out of the way. She was committed to gaol for two 
months as a vagrant.'^ 

There have been no punishments inflicted upon vagrants, 
except where the magistrates sometimes convict one for being 
disorderly and troublesome, and sentence them, perhaps to 
two months' imprisonment ; this, however, is not for simple 
vagrancy ; it does much good in the way of example, and gets 
rid of them. ^ 

There are no almshouses or mendicity institutions. 



MUNSTER — COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Ezamlnationt taken by G. C. Lewis, iSsq.; D. G. Lub^, Esq. 

PARISH OF ST. Mary's, clonmel. — barony of iffa and offa, 

(east barony.) 

Persons who attended the Examwation. — Rev. Mr. Baldwin, P.P.; Rev. 
Dr. Belly master of the endowed school; Benjamin B. Bradshaw, esq. J. P.; 
William Chaytor, esq. mayor of Clonmel ; Mr. Grubb, merchant ; Mr. John 
Hacket, proprietor of Tipperary Free Press ; Mr. Hodges, attorney ; David 

. Malcomson, proprietor of factories ; Meagher, shoemaker; Mr. O'Connor, 

foreman of the Clonmel Advertiser ; Rev. Mr. Stevenson, Protestant clergy- 
man ; Thomas Walsh, labourer ; and many others present at different times. 

There are about 150 street beggars in the town ; they have 
not been diminished by the mendicity institution ; on the con- 
trary, they have increased within the last two years. About 20 
or 30 parties will call on a farmer in a day in summer during an 
average; there may be 10 parties more (individuals or fEunilies) 
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tn a bad season ; they consist chiefly of women and children ; 
^me very old men and female servants beg in the town, but no 
able-bodied men. The number of beggars seem to have kept 
J)?ice with the increase of population, and the cholera too has 
augmented them by adding to the number of destitute widows 
and orphans. Men come from the counties of Kerry, Cork, 
and also some from Clare, in search of work, during harvest 
time, particularly potato digging; their families come with 
them, and if the wives are not incumbered with children, they 
seek employment at binding and potato picking; the native 
labourers are not sufficient to do the work at that time ; a few 
come in spring, but not so many as in summer ; from 500 to 600 
strange labourers come in summer, whose wives for the most 
part go begging. Not above two out of 15 of the women do 
not beg. The Kerry men are very economical and sober, and 
save money ; the husband often saves his wages. A person pre- 
sent said they told him they saved to pay the rent, and the wives 
and families live on the country. Often they provide themselves 
with clothes before they return. The native labourers have not 
the practice of sending wives and children begging, but when it 
does happen it occurs in summer. Between servants there is 
a sympathy existing, and they assist each other ; those in place 
assist those who are out. It rarely happens that they have 
recourse to begging. There are a vast number of respectable 
persons in great want who are ashamed to beg ; some live on a 
few dry potatoes for 24 hours ; they are assisted in some cases by 
private charity : either their cases are represented or they apply 
personally. There are some few cases where old farmers have 
made over their little farms on their sons, and gone begging. 
The transfer sometimes takes place on the marriage of the son, 
and the daughter-in-law will give the turn-out to the father-in- 
law; generally speaking, there is not a lack of feeling in 
children to parents. There is a class of blind, deformed beggars 
and cripples that frequent fairs; in the reaping and potato- 
digging season, they follow the labouring men, and exhibit 
their ailments ; not more than two or three of them in a fair-day 
at Clonmel. Scarcely any labourers go to England for work 
from this part of the county Tipperary ; ten go to Newfound- 
land for one that goes to England. 

Children of beggars are brought to habits of industry after 
a certain age. No instance could be remembered of a profes- 
sional beggar from childhood ; they enlist, emigrate, or become 
labourers ; not one case in an hundred of a sturdy male beggar. 
Farmers will not encourage stout beggars; the farmers will 
employ the sons of beggars from a charitable motive, and a wish 
to discountenance begging. . No persons take to begging from 
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choice ; if they can procure the necessaries of life they will not 
beg; begging is looked on as disgraceful; even in a bad season 
the mother and children would go into a mendicity house, bat 
the father would refuse. Mr. Bradshaw saw two Clonmel 
labourers in Limerick the week before last, who begged of him; 
they said they could not get work. 

The quantity they receive depends on the season of the year; 
a woman and three children would get most after potato digging ; 
she would then gather from one stone and a half to two stone; 
last summer they would not gather one-half or one-quarter 
stone. Perhaps 100 people go out in a day from Clonmel 
gathering potatoes : sometimes farmers boil potatoes purposely 
for the beggars; street- beggars do not get much from passen- 
gers ; but they and fair-beggars both stand at the chapel-gates. 
Particular individuals are known, and collect a good" many half- 
pence from the labouring classes ; there are not more than one 
or two vociferous beggars. 

The farmers give m proportion to the number of the family 
applying ; they would be more likely to refuse a single woman 
than one with a family, in a scarce season ; the wife will some- 
times represent herself as a widow with two children, and the 
husband will call himself a widower with two others, and then 
they will apply at the same place ; this, however, is of rare 
occurrence. Able-bodied women often take out tape and 
tobacco, &c., and barter them with the farmers for potatoes. They 
may have 2^. or Ss. capital ; they get potatoes, old rags, quills, 
&c. in payment, sell tnem in the market, and buy more goods. 
These persons are small dealers, and when they are out of stock 
they beg themselves into it again ; they would not refuse any- 
thing oflFered to them ; strange women come fortune- telling 
through the country, and delude the poor country girls ; Sheehan 
has met two or three in his rambles. 

The professional street-beggars sometimes take a glass of 
whiskey, but are not drunken. Sheehan never saw a street- 
begfi[ar drunk, but one old woman ; she annoys people, and they 
relieve her in order to get rid of her; she feeds on it just like a 
fish ; I believe she has not tasted victuals this twelvemonth. A 
gentleman present mentions, that an old beggar-man abused him 
the other day in Clonmel for not giving him more money ; he 
was staggering drunk. Very seldom those that beg sell potatoes ; 
when they do, they buy kitchen, clothes, and pay their lodgings, 
&c. The Rev. Dr. Bell has often known the vagrants complain 
of the low price of potatoes; he thinks these are beggars. — 
James Doran, labourer, says, " these are the dealers." 

Imposture chiefly occurs among the foreigners misrepresenting 
their cases. Formerly a beggar-man appeared in a regular 
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uniform of patches ; but that is not the case now. The Rev. 
Dr. Bell relieved a strange man with a bad wound, and his wife 
went to 20 persons, representing that the Rev. Dr. Bell had 
recommended her ; he believes that she got over 2L in this 
manner in Clonmel, about three months since. Men come to fairs 
with disgusting sores and to chapel-gates ; they keep sores in a 
very ulcerated condition for a long time, whether artificially is 
not known ; but there are no applications from them to the dis- 
pensaries for relief. The Rev. Dr. Bell thinks they would be 
sorry to be cured. Beggar-women do not in general unneces- 
sarily expose their children, though they sometimes pinch them 
pretty smartly to make them cry at the doors. The Rev. Dr. 
bell has known one instance of a strange woman carrying the 
same infant to clergymen of different persuasions, or to different 
ciegymen of the same persuasion, in different places, to be 
privately baptized on pretence of its being sickly. They expect 
relief from the clergymen. A man had a child 12 years old, 
with its lower extremities weak, crawling along the streets, with 
a rope tied to it ; the child was a cripple. 

The habits of beggars are much worse than those of labourers ; 
there are many instances of thieving among beggars; the 
country people often complain of articles of dress being taken 
by beggars: children sometimes steal petty articles, such as 
straw, hay, or a lump of coal from a cart ; the parents are not in 
anv way particular how the children get anything they may 
bring home. Small cabin-holders send their children to collect 
straw^ and the carmen connive at their petty thefts. 

An able-bodied labourer with a reaping-hook asked Mr. 
Hodges for charity ; he said he could get no work ; Mr. Hodges 
offered, him harvest-work at Is. a day ; but he refused, on the 
ground that lodging was not given him ; such cases are rare. 
Mr. Hacket remembers a case 14 or 15 years ago, of a person 
having saved money by begging. Meagher says, if he was on 
his oath, he never knew a man to beg in order to save. Sheehan 
said he knew a man to have saved 19/. whose wife begged for it ; 
and on Sheehan mentioning the name, persons present, who 
knew him, said he was an honest industrious man, who earned 
lOs. 6d. a week, and lived very poorly ; he had Sd. given him 
for his dinner to buy bread, which he saved, and his wife bought 
him potatoes; he has not (said some one present) drank 1^. 
these 30 years. Many destitute persons die gradually from want 
of comfort and necessary food. Corrigan, a tradesman, knew a 
tradesman's family, consisting of eight persons, to go two da} s 
without food; the friends gave something the third day; they 
would rather, die than ask for it. Beggars have not larger 
families, nor do they marry earlier than other people. 

3e 
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An able-bodied man would get nothing by begging ; nobody 
would take compassion on him ; an honest labourer would rather 
eat dry potatoes by his industry than if he got beef by begging ; 
and it is a common feeling among tradesmen and labourers, 
that they would rather die than beg for relief. Meagher, a 
shoemaker, knows many in a state of starvation that would rather 
die than go to the Mendicity for relief, for fear of lowering 
themselves ; a labourer with a fkmilv of eight, three of whom 
were able to work, passed 48 hours this summer without eating; 
they were shy of asking relief, and were strangers from Cork, 
' and did not know the neighbours ; a neighbour made a collection 
for them. Sheehan has known persons to work for the bread 
they eat 

The beggars are generally known in the neighbourhood, but 
not the stranger beggars ; about five in 20 are known in summer 
by the farmers. They are often made beggars by distress, and 
continue begging, finding it a profitable trade, when once they 
have got into the habit of it. Sometimes, even after the^ habit, 
they will give it up. When the husband is out of employment 
the wife begs ; when he gets work again, they drop begging ; 
these are Cork and Kerry people. A good many of the native 
labourers do the same when the potatoes are exhausted. 

Seldom or never is any eflbrt made to discover what a beggar 
may have previously received ; the farmers are too liberal while 
the potatoes last. Nobody present knew a case of a farmer 
setting dogs at a beggarman, unless he committed a theft. 
Sheehan knew one of a beggar fishing up a crab from a pond, 
and the dogs being set at him. Beggars seldom carry two bags ; 
those who stay out two or three days carry a large bag, which 
contains three or four stone. If a woman had a family she would 
receive as much as if she showed her bag full. Farmers allow 
them to lie in the barns. The labourers generally give lodgings, 
and the farmers give them straw and potatoes ; very little milk, 
except they liave large dairies. Farmers sometimes, too, give a 
cast-ofl^ garment, particularly to the children, if they are naked. 

They give as long as they have it to spare, a handful to 
each, two handfuls to a family. Some persons in town are pen- 
sioners on families, and in general there is some one or two 
dependant on each farmer. Some farmers give away the food of 
five men in particular seasons. Meagher is confident that no 
farmer gives 365 stone in the year to beggars. The shop- 
keepers do not in general give as much as the farmers; some 
shopkeepers, says Meagher, cannot afford to pay me for my 
shoes for two or three days. 

The gates of the rich are closed against the travelling beggars. 
The gentry in town give; but the lords of the soil do not give 
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muck, especially the absentees. The resident landed gentry 
give less, in proportion to their means, for the relief of the poor 
than any other class, except the absentee landed gentry, who 
give nothing, except to the dispensaries. The burthen of sup- 
porting the poor &lls almost exclusively on the residents. 

The most that a farmer of ten or twenty acres could give, 
would be a quarter or half a stone of potatoes all the year round. 
A shopkeeper, with an income of 400L or 500/. a year, would 
give IL in meat to beggars ; he would besides this subscribe to 
charities. 

The shopkeepers complain of the interference of tlie beggars 
with their business when they are asked tosubscribe to the Men- 
dicity* 

It is very common for the farmers to give improvidently to 
beggars, so as to leave themselves in want at the end of the year; 
many of the farmers were forced to anticipate their means this 
summer, to buy meal at a high rate. 

The country people would be averse to a poor-rate, as they 
think it would be a tax on them ; but many of the town people 
would prefer composition. The residents feel they give more 
than their fair share, and they wish a poor-rate that would reach 
the absentees and those who will not give. 

The excuse generally alleged by able-bodied men out of 
labour, begging with children, is want of labour. 

Most of these men state themselves to be mechanics out of 
employment, shoemakers, manufacturers, &c. Charity, good 
feeling, and sympathy for the condition of the applicant, are 
the motives wnich induce to give relief. People subscribe 
from habit, but they do not give at the door from habit. Many 
town people are refused relief, especially in scarce seasons, on the 
ground that they can apply at the Mendicity. 

Beggars are often abusive if tiiey are refused, but only stran- 
gers; native beggars are noticed that they will get nothing if they 
come again, whenever they are saucy. The travelling beggars 
will sometimes curse ; in general they are a profligate set. The 
farmers care little for their curses ; they say, that tha curse of 
the wicked does not avail ; they think it falls on the person using 
the curse ; and though they like to get the beggar's blessing, 
they do not give in order to get prayer. 

Three in one family died in less than a week, within three 
miles of Clonmel, of a fever caught from a beggar's family who 
slept in the house. If a wandering beggar is taken ill of the 
fever, and cannot get admission into an hospital, the people 
build a hovel on the roaid-side, or in a corner of a field, and leave 
the family there. The labouring people give them what few 
things they can spare, and leave them at the door. Beggars 
carry an exterior of religion, whatever may be their real cha- 
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racter ; the generality of the beggars are, however, religious. 
A vagrant woman came from the north, who told fortunes by 
signs, and pretended to be dumb. There is a class of persons 
called ** Shenachies,'' a kind of rural story-tellers (chiefly in 
Irish) ; these are something better than the beggars. Sometimes 
they make mischief in families. They are not emissaries for 
illegal purposes ; they would not be trusted. 
' Vagrants have been committed to the house of industry, but 
only when they were riotous and troublesome. The mayor 
employed two oiBcers to take up all beggars, and send them to 
the house of industry; it was given because public opinion was 
against it. When they arrested a man in the streets, the 
crowd rescued him; the working people passing by thought 
it a hardship to confine a man for begging. Public opinion 
would be completelv changed if there was a legal provision for 
the poor. There is a disposition to outrage in seasons of dis- 
tress. It was necessary this summer to convoy provision carts 
into the town with military and police ; it is oiten necessary to 
convoy boats down to Carrick. 

There are about 124 relieved at the Mendicity by food and 
money ; lodging is given to fifty. Those who adopt mendicancy 
as a mode of living, would not go into the Mendicity. The 
people object to being confined to the institution ; when they 
would get work, they would go out At first they disliked hos- 
pitals, but now they enter them. Beggars dislike the Mendi- 
city on account of the fare, which is stirabout twice a day. The 
inmates are orphans and widows, and four or five infirm old 
men. 

ULSTER — COUNTY ANTRIM. 
Examinations taken by P. F. Johnston, Esq. ; James Peebles, Esq. 

UNION OF 6LENAVY — BARONY OP UPPER MASSARENE. 

Peksonb who attended the Examination — Rev. N. Alexander, Presbyterian 
minister; Rev. Daniel Bell, Protestant curate ; Mr. John Howe, cotton manv- 
facturer; Mr. John M. Johnston, grocer and farmer; Rev. William Langhridge, 
Presbyterian minister ; Mr. William M*Nice, innkeeper and churchwarden ; 
Mr. James Murray, surgeon and apothecary ; Mr. John Sefton, innkeeper and 
farmer ; and several others who were visited and conversed with by Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The number of vagrants belonging: to this union of parishes 
is about fifty, some of whom occasionally work. The number of 
travelling mendicants about 150 in all. Vagrancy has not 
increased within recollection. 

In the summer months vagrancy is most common, before the 
new crop of potatoes is ready for use. They are principally 
females, young and old. The majority travel with children and 
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in groups. The reason why vagrancy prevails most among 
females arises from the fact, that females with children excite 
more compassion, whether young or old : whereas males, unless 
disabled, are unlikely to obtain relief; and the male beggars are 
found to have generally attained at least sixty years of age, or 
are infirm* None earning the means of subsistence during the 
week are to be found begging on Sunday. 

The wives or children of tlie employed labourers or cottier 
tenants of the neighbourhood are not found to beg, neither is 
such the case with that class after having planted their 
potatoes ; but the habits of strangers are unknown ; and trades- 
men are most reluctant to beg. The number of mechanics 
reduced to begging are very few, and these have been reduced 
by dissipation. Servants disabled or in want of employment do 
not beg. The cottier tenants do not go into parts of the country 
where they are not known to beg, nor has it occurred that any of 
the small fieu*mers of the parish have, at an advanced age, trans- 
ferred their property to their children, and adopted a vagrant life 
during their remaining days. Those who go for work to England 
do not go by this road. 

Strange beggars generally belong to the town of Crumlin ; 
the most populous village produces most, that being poor and 
work scarce. They are natives of country districts. 

There are few vagrants who are themselves the children of 
beggars ; but as to the proportion who have formerly earned 
their own subsistence, and have through misfortune been reduced 
to begging, the accounts vary and cannot be relied on. Neces- 
sity alone is the cause of vagrancy among those whose circum- 
stances and histories are known. 

The supposed quantity of meal and potatoes which an able- 
bodied beggar would obtain one day with another, is about 6d. 
or 8rf. worth. An able-bodied person, capable of exerting him- 
self for many hours a day, could obtain much more food than he 
could consume. They do not obtain much from passengers in 
coaches, cars, &c. here, and there is nothing given on Sundays to 
mendicants at doors of, or avenues leading to places of religious 
worship. 

If a family of beggars apply, consisting of father, mother and 
three or four children, the quantity given would be increased in 
proportion to their numbers. It sometimes happens, that dif- 
ferent members of the same family frequently and with success 
apply for relief to the same persons. The same quantity is not 
given to an able-bodied man and to a person infirm through age 
or accident It is probable that an able-bodied person, from his 
ability to travel a greater distance daily, would not ohtam much 
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more than the infirm person, because in most places he would 
get nothing, and where he did get, he would get less. 

Beggars in general obtain more than they can consume ; they 
exchange the surplus for money, tea, tobacco and lodgings ; 
but if they were to exchange the surplus for articles of real 
utility and comfort, as closing, furniture, &c, they would 
destroy their power of exciting compassion, and, therefore, are 
compelled to dissipate, as the only enjoyment open to thenu It 
18 considered that itinerant beggars from distant parts save a part 
of their earnings in summer, on which to support themselves in 
winter. 

They generally beg, in the case of single persons, under the 
plea that they have been in search of work without success, and 
in these cases they are received with great suspicion and distrust 
They do not often foster rags, dirt, and the appearance of being 
crippled and diseased, for the purpose of exciting sjmnpathy ; 
and in this quarter vagrants do not resort to the plan of pro- 
ducing sores, &C. on their bodies for the purpose of exciting 
pity ; but they are unwilling to be decently clad for the fear <u 
not creating pity; however, other expedients, such as lying, 
fDrged or surreptiously obtained recommendations, &a, are act 
here frequently resorted to. The state of mind thus created is 
certainly incompatible with morality. From the foregoing &cts, 
it cannot be said in this quarter that maimed and diseased persons 
in the highways are frequently the cause of great pain and injury 
to women who are enceinte^ or that those who have blind, crippled 
or deaf or dumb children are known to have refused to allow 
them to be taken into asylums for those so afflicted, or to take 
them about in the wet or cold with ragged clothing, from the 
utility of such children in exciting pity and obtaining alms. 

The habits of those vagrants who live by begging are fre- 
quently dissolute. They frequently meet in their iodgiog- 
houses on Sundays to drink and smoke, but are not often con- 
cerned in the outrages upon person and property in this country. 
The thefts and robberies committed by vagrants are but few, and 
they have not been known to have been concerned in assassina- 
tions. It is not considered that the confirmed vagrant wx>uld be 
willing to emigrate to America, nor do they go to England or 
Scotland in search of work. The degree of kindness shown by 
them to their children and to each other is similar to the kind- 
ness existing between similar relations among the labouring 
classes. Beggars are not often known to share their earnings 
with those more destitute than themselves, nor to hoard their 
earnings* The children who travel with the mendicants are not 
borrowed or hired for the purpose of exciting comjMission. 
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The vagTtints frequently have larg'e ikmilies ; but beggars do 
not at all marry more early than other classes of the community. 
The proportion of illegitimate children amongst vagrants, as 
compared to those amongst the labouring classes, is great, almost 
all. The mortality amongst them and the comparative mortality 
in towns and country is not remarkable. Many cases of death 
arise from starvation. 

An able-bpdied" man could not ordinarily collect more by 
begging than he could obtain by working, supposing him to be 
subject to the casualties as to work of a labourmg man. 

With regard to strangers, those who give have generally 
very little knowledge of the character of those to whom relief 
is given. The prevalence of private charity is not found in 
practice to be prejudicial to the morals of the labouring classes, 
except from associating with and lodging them. The strange 
vagrants are mostly persons who prefer their unsteady wandering 
life to that of the labourer with equal earnings ; but many do not 
take to such a mode of life in preference to remaining labourers* 
Work at the ordinary wages of the country has been seldom 
offered to beggars. 

No endeavour is made to ascertain what a vagrant has already 
received during the day, before alms are given ; and alms wouki 
be given to a vagrant, of whose character the giver is wholly 
ignorant. 

A night's lodging is often given to vagrants by the cottiers, 
who share the produce of their begging. It is not usual to give 
them clothing of any description. The relief given to vagrants 
chiefly consists of potatoes, sometimes meal or money, and milk 
is extensively given by the farmers. The farmers prefer giving 
food to money, because always the amount is not perceived ; but 
the beiigars in all cases prefer money. 

All beggars receive relief without regard to priority to coming. 
The quantity usually given depends upon the compassion ex* 
cited. The blind get most ; widows and children and cripples 
rank next ; the females with children, and then the aged. Single 
persons not incapable of work are not encouraged. There are 
few here mainly supported throughout the year by food, clothing 
and moniey given by families, on whose bounty they are pen- 
sioners. The farmers or shopkeepers do not give as much away 
in alms as would enable them to maintain an additional work- 
man. A farmer renting about 30 acres is averaged as giving 
about 1/. per annum in value. In country towns or villages, the 
shopkeepers usually help all travelling beggars indiscriminately 
one day in each week. The average number of applications on 
these days is about 50, which, allowing three in each party (on 
application), would make up 150 individuals, this being the 
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whole amount of the travelling beggars. It is not customary 
with small farmers to plant small portions of ground, destining 
the crops for distribution among the beggars. 

The relief of beggars falls particularly upon the middling 
classes here, as the landlord is an absentee. The small fermers 
and shopkeepers are generally more open to, and consequently 
more annoyed by vagrants, than the richer classes, but here all 
are nearly equal in this respect The poor and working classes 
do not give in proportion to the richer classes. The labouring 
people possessed of an acre or half an acre of ground do not 
give. Those who possess merely cabins, day-labourers, some- 
times share a meal with the beggars. 

From the impossibility of ascertaining how much each beggar 
has already received, it must happen that more is given to some 
than they require ; and such uncertainty leads to waste of pro- 
visions. 

The value in food or in money which a small shopkeeper will 
give away to vagrants and mendicants one day with another, is 
about 30s. annually ; but it has not occurred that those whose 
means are barely sufficient to meet any emergency, as the 
lateness or partial failure of the crops, have often given so as 
afterwards to have been themselves left destitute ; therefore, the 
feeling of charity cannot be said to have ever led to the pauper- 
ising a labourer, who, but for the calls of those in need, would 
have been able himself to continue independent and comfortable. 
The farmers would not prefer giving a regular sum annu- 
ally, in preference to remaining open to the annoyance of 
beggars and the risk of their property, by encouraging such a 
class, as they (the farmers) object to money payments, and do 
not observe the loss of potatoes, &c.; but most of the shop- 
keepers prefer an annual payment. • 

Relief is given to vagrants, from the fear that the individuahs 
applying are suffering privation, but not because the giving of 
relief is the custom or fashion of tlie district. Relief is not 
often extorted by mere importunity. The influence of religious 
feeling upon the donor would not point out to him, as a duty, to 
give a beggar, though he was certain the beggar was not in want, 
or if in want, that he had a certainty of relief by applying to 
some institution close at hand, a house of industry, or mendicity 
institution. Neither is relief frequently given to able-bodied 
people, from the fear of violence to the donor's person or pro- 
perty, or under the dread of the supposed malignant influence 
of the beggar's curse on those refusing alms. 

Diseases are often spread through the country by the system 
of giving a night's lodging to vagrants. In case of epidemics, 
as m the fever of 1800 and 1801, and again in 1817, this 
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occurred, as Mr» Murray, surgeon, and others testify. The 
morals or habits of the labouring classes are injured by the asso- 
ciation caused by giving lodging room to vagrants. These men- 
dicants are seldom known to visit any place for the purpose of 
worshipping on Sundays^ but remaining in their lodging places, 
feasting with their hosts on the profits of the week. 

Those who have long followed a vagrant life do not often 
return to industry, but their children, when they grow up, have 
no prospect of success in begging, and frequently go to work ; 
those who become vagrants or mendicants do not ultimately 
become a separate class of. the community. 

There are no punishments inflicted for vagrancy in the 
district ; but moderate punishments would be enforced, if a 
certain provision were made for the poor. Outrages are imme- 
diately attributed to actual destitution of these people. 

There is not any house of industry or mendicity institution in 
this neighbourhood. The nearest is at Belfast ; but those of 
this district have no claim for admission. The neighbouring 
poor who beg would not be willing to go into a house of indus- 
try ; the food and lodging in which should be only equal to that 
usually possessed by the labouring people of the country. It is 
not known whether beggars have refused to enter a house of 
industry or if those who were in have been desirous of leaving 
for the purpose of begging. 

PARISHES OF KIRKINRIOLA AND BALLYCLUG, INCLUDINQ TOWN OF BALLY- 
MENA — BARONY OF LOWER TOOME AND LOWER ANTRIM. 

Examinations taken by C. W.'Borrett, Esq.; James Peebles, Esq. 

Persons who attended the Examination — John Black, surgeon ; Joseph 
Craig, shopkeeper; Rev. Henry Gumming^ rector of Ballyclug; George 
Dugan, shopkeeper; William Gehan, Esq., magistrate, and agent to the 
Ballymena estate ; Rev. Clark Huston, covenanting minister ; Rev. Bernard 
M<Auly, parish priest ; Arthur Magill, shopkeeper ; John Patrick, surgeon ; 
Rev. Alexander Patterson, Presbyterian minister ; John Ross, surgeon ; Rev. 
William Stanhope, Presbyterian minister ; John Tellet, shopkeeper ; John 
Watson, shopkeeper; John Wilson, farmer; Dr. Young; together with a 
large number of farmers, labourers, police, &c. 

The number of beggars in tbe summer season in the united 
parishes of Kirkinriola and Ballyclug, is about 120 ; they are 
three timejs more numerous in summer than in winter, for the 
home poof in the parish of Kirkinriola are relieved all the year 
round by the Ballymena mendicity, but the strangers come in 
principally at that season. Vagrancy has very much decreased in 
the town of Ballymena and the parish of Kirkinriola since the 
establishment of the Ballymena mendicity ; but it is suspected 
that more strangers have come into Ballymena since the home 
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poor have been relieved from the neeeffsity^ Of begghtg* Miifiy, 
too, who do not receive sufficient assistance fromtne ntetidid^ 
to support their families, beg in the neigbbouriii|^ coQtttijr 
parishes. The cause of there being no greater nun&ber i 
vagrants in summer than in winter is, that the potato etop fc 
then consumed, and there is greater ease of travelling in tb^ long 
^ys and fine weather. 

There is a much greater number of women than of vneii 
begging, and they are generally young or middle Hgcd ; in 

general, men are past the middle age when they begin to btig] 
lose among them who are able-bodied are mostly pmfligaite 
tradesmen ; the number of these has been much increased by die 
combinations and unions. The reason that women form tb^ 
largest proportrou of mendicants is, because they are able tb 
make much by beggfing and little by work. ' Women in getteful 
have families, but men, and particularly broken dowii trades- 
men, travel singly. Begging is never practised on Sunday. 
The wives of attendants oh masons and of common labo^irers, 
frequently beg, even when their husbands aire in employndent 
More than half the strange poor are of the cottier class, who, 
after having planted their crop, wander about the country 
seeking alms; they, when turning to beggary, always leave 
home, for they would not be relieved whefe they are known. 
Tradesmen are the most reluctant of any class to beg ; prolB- 
gate mechanics who are engaged in combinations often come 
to beggary ; the weavers, who are in general small landholders^ 
are an industrious and independent cla!^. Unemployed servants 
very seldom beg ; the females go to their friends, and spin, knit, 
and work in the fields ; when tney beg, they never come to any 
good or go to service afterwards. The men who go to Engfamd 
For work, pay their way ; the price of a passage to Scotland is 
very little ; their Wives generally beg till their return. 

Strangers come to Ballymena from Maghera and BaHymeen 
in Derry, and from the county Tyrone, beyond Cookstown ; 
others go from Ballymena and its neighbourhood to the «ea 
shore, by Larue, Glenarm, &c., under the preteitoe ot batUng 
for the benefit of their health, but in reality for the love of a 
vagabond life, and the expectation of imposing upon the 
strangers who are visiting the coast at the time. They are gene« 
rally natives of country parts, and principally of bog and moun- 
tain districts.- Farmers build houses near the bogs, upon- the 
speculation of letting them to this class, and get as high rents 
for them as from 2Z. to 37. each. 

The children of beggars very often go to service when they 
reach the age of 14 or 15 years, but their old habits cling to 
their recollection, more particularly as they are compelled into 
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:.^OTvice by tke farmers who have been in the habit of relieving 
jdie mothers, offering to take the children into their service, ana 
thfi mothers being afraid to refuse the offer, hence the slightest 
pretiMLt or caprice suffices to tempt them from honest industry, 
and sooner or later mostly all of them return to the mode of 
life in which they have been brought up. Three families were 
mentioned in which the parents, and the children after them, had 
followed the trade of mendicancy. ^ The Rev. Mr. M'Auley, 
P.P.» mentioned an instance in which tlie grandmother, th^ 
mother and the daughter had all been beggars ; but the number 
of these instances was stated to have been much diminished by 
tke establishment of the mendipity. It is difficult to ascertain 
what proportion of the vagrants have been reduced to beggary 
.I>y misfortune, as all are ready to plead accident, sickness, deaths 
of parents, relations or children, high rents, and the losses of 
stock ; any excuse, in fact, except laziness and the profits of a 
vagabond life. . . 

Many beggars make in a day more than double the earnings 
of a labourer ; the general average of their earnings is from 
lOiL to Is. per day. 

. The Rev. Mr. Gumming had known a mendicant to hire a 
labourer to set his potatoes while he went out to beg. The 

Sractiee of begging on Sunday is prohibited. The Rev. Mr. 
i^Auley, P.P., found it necessary to buy off some few. who 
were in the habit of soliciting alms at the door of his chapel, by 
small allowances paid every Sunday to them. 
. The quantity given to a family of vagrants is generally in 
proportion to the number. 

It is a common custom, among beggars' families to divide 
themselves into parties ; they may be seen continually doing so 
as they approach a town or a gentleman's gate. Little or no 
difference is made between the quantity given to a single able- 
bodied man and that given to a man infirm through a^e ; but if 
a man be blind or crippled, there is this difference made, that he 
is never refused, whereas the others sometimes are ; but, on the 
whole, the able-bodied man will collect more by a day's begging 
than any other, in consequence of his being able to travel 
OK)re. 

Beggars when they obtain more food than they require for 
their own consumption sell it. It was stated by more than 
pne witness that there were regular fixed places, or nvirked 
houses in the town, where beggars' provisions were sold. They 
are well aware that if they purchased articles of real utility, 
such as comfortable clothes, they woujd destroy the power of 
^xcitii^g compassion, and they therefore buy tobacco, tea, spirits 
wd otbei* luxuries. , The generality pf beggars are too impro* 
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vident and dissolute to save anything from their earnings. The 
Rev. Mr. M'Auley, P. P. knew instances of female vagrants 
saving; lie heard one woman say that she was going home to her 
native country with 2Z. which she had saved by begging throagh 
the summer season. 

They sometimes beg under the plea that they are unable to 
procure employment, but more often plead sickness or accidents. 
They are always ragged, although in the enjoyment of more of 
the luxuries of life than the labouring population ; they frequently 
ratch their clothes although the clothies themselves be good, 
bad clothes are often worn over good ones. Medical practi- 
tioners stated that it was a common trick with mendicants, and 
more particularly with such as frequent markets and fairs, to steep 
a halrpenny in aquafortis and lay it on their limbs in order to 
produce sores. One individual who is now constantly begging 
m the streets and neighbourhood of Ballymena, has a cataract on 
his eye. Some tim6 ago a medical practitioner ofiered to perform 
an operation upon the eye, but the mother of the man refused, 
upon the plea that if her son recovered his sight he would not be 
able to earn his bread so well as he is now. Many carry recom- 
mendations, but it is difficult to Say with any degree of certainty 
that they are forged, though the general character of those who 
bring them does not leave much doubt upon the matter. An 
instance is mentioned of a child with water on the brain, who is 
a great source of gain to its parents. Idiots and deaf and dumb 
children also have been carried about here ; their parents are of 
course anxious that they should appear as disgusting objects as 
possible; but it is difficult to say whether or not the parents of 
these children have refused to allow them into institutions, as the 
institutions into which the children could be received are so few 
in number, and by no means easy of access. 

Beggars are almost invariably bad characters. It was 
remarked that the blind and the crippled (for whom more com- 
miseration is felt, and who consequently obtain the largest dona- 
tions, and are never refused to be helped) are in general the most 
incorrigible drunkards. Prostitution too, as well as the greater 
commiseration felt for the female sex, mav account for the 
lar^e number of young and able-bodied women who beg. They 
frequently hold jubilees in the cabins in towns which are let out 
as lodging houses. Clothes and money are continually stolen by 
beggars from the houses of cottiers. Mr. J. Craig knew a 
poor man to lose his wife's clothes and 11/. in money by giving 
a night's lodging to a beggar. Beggars not uncommonly induce 
poor cottiers to give them lodgings for two or three nights suc- 
cessively ; thus they establish confidence in the family, and 
discover whether the cottier has any money or good clothes in 
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hb possession, and if he has, they rise in the night, steal thenif 
and make off. Dr. Yonng saw a man lying on the road near 
Ballymena, and counterfeiting extreme debility almost to death ; 
tfae counterfeit was admirable, with the exception of the pulse, 
which was beating so strong and fully as to show that the person 
was in perfect health. He found the poor in the neighbourhood 
were aware of the counterfeit, as the man had obtained lodging 
before by the same pretended exhibition of suffering in houses 
firom which various articles and money had been missed after his 
departure. A day or two afterwards, passing by the spot, he 
inquired if any of the poor had received the man into their 
cabins, and found that none had ; a circumstance which could 
only be attributed to their knowledge of the man's being a thief, 
for no cottier would otherwise have refused a lodging to a fellow- 
creature in such apparent debility and exhaustion. . No confirmed 
vagrant would be willing to emigprate to America. They are not 
very kind to their children when they approach a house to solicit 
alms ; they pinch them that they may be seen to cry as if for 
want of food, and when they send them out alone, if they 
return with little or nothing they beat them. Women are 
almost always accompanied by one or more children, and the 
practice of borrowing children is stated not to be uncommon. 
Beggars are generally those who have married the earliest in life, 
for the very poorest are always the most ready and eager to 
marry ; but while beggars, few or none have been known to ask to 
be married. Illegitimate children among the female beggars are 
suppossd to be very numerous. Beggars generally five to an 
old age. 

An able-bodied man would collect much more by begging than 
he could earn as a labourer. 

Those who relieve beggars have no knowledge of their cha- 
racters. It has been observed that families who have been in 
the custom of letting lodgings to beggars, and charging at a 
moderate rate for them, are always the most ready to take to 
mendicant habits. Beggars are not inclined to accept employ- 
ment. Several of the witnesses have offered work to able-bodied 
men, but they universally declined, and made off. 

An endeavour to ascertain the quantity a beggar has already 
received during the day would, in all probability, be useless; 
however, it is never attempted by the person giving alms ; the 
character of the applicant is generally unknown, and is seldom 
inquired after. 

A night's lodging is often given to vagrants; farmers' sons 
and cottiers give lodging more particularly to young females ; 
these females carry prostitution from village to village. It is not 
usual to give clothing to vagrants, the relief given is potatoes and 
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; neal is almost always offered to a blind man or cripple ; dM 
fieurmers give milk extensively. The farmers prefer giving food to 
giving money; they say the food is always at hand, and that they do 
not feel the giving away of food so much as they would the givii^ 
away of money ; relief beii^ given in food is less temptation to 
the beggar to indulge in extravagance. The shopkeepers 
generally relieve in money. The beggars would always prefer 
money. 

There is no limited quantity allowed by householders for the 
<laily' relief of vagrants ; they may give away twice as mueh on 
one day as on another. A handful of m'eal» or two handfula of 
potatoes^ is the usual quantity given to each beggar. • In the 
middling as well as in the higher classes of life, there are indi« 
viduals who refuse to contribute in cliarity. On an average, the 
present tax on the farmers may be calculated at 30^. each, and that 
on the shopkeeper at 50^ The shopkeepers in Ballymena prefer 
giving to the mendicity, and endeavour to put down street beg^ 
ging. The Rev. Mr. M^Auley, P. P. went round at the time of 
the first establishment of the mendicity to collect subscriptions, and 
many have declared to him since that they have been relieved to 
full half the amount of what they formerly gave by the esta* 
blishment of that institution. 

The relief of the beggars Calls chiefly on the middling classes ; 
small farmers and shopkeepers are constantly at home, and are 
consequently more acquainted with the wants and destitution of 
the poor than the higher orders are. The labouring classes 
give as much and more in proportion to their means than any 
class ; those who have merely a cabin and their day'3 labour, 
relieve the destitute, and frequently divide their meals with them. 
Weavers who make 10^. a week afe exceedingly charitable. 

From the impossibility of ascertaining the quantity a begear 
has already received, much more than is requisite is given to 
seme ; this invariably leads to waste. 

There are many who are frequently compelled to purchase 
potatoes at the end of the season at a very exorbitant price, 
whose store, if it had not been for the frequent ciills on their 
charity, would probably have lasted till the new crop came in. 

The feeling of the parishioners is in favour of an assessment, 
and this they think is practically demonstrated by the estab* 
lishment of a mendicity ; they wish for a workhouse in which 
the impotent might be maintained, and the mere necessaries of 
life afforded to the destitute able-bodied, who would otherwise 
be obliged to have recourse to begging. They are, however, 
afraid of continuing; their present system of making allowances 
in money to out-door poor without considerable restrictiojis, and 
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more particularly without reserving to themselves the selection 
of all individuals who are to receive relief in money. 

Belief is sometimes given partly from the fear that the 
individual applying is suffering from privation, and partly because 
4uch is the custom in the neighbourhood. It is said that amon^ 
tike very poorest a religious feeling operates very much as an 
incentive to charity. A fear of a refusal calling forth violence 
from the applicant sometimes causes women, and more par- 
ticularly the wives of small £Eurmers and cottiers^ to give alms to 
able-bodied men. 

Measles, typhus fever and cholera have been carried about by 
beggars. . An instance was mentioned in which a whole femily 
had become beggars by lodging a vagrant ; fever was introduced 
into the house, and the man having died by it, the wife and 
duldren were reduced to beggary. Cursing, lying, thieving and 

Eititution are taught to the labouring classes by strolling 
gars. They are great newsmongers, and spread alarming 
ridiculous stories ; they moreover encourage party feeUngs 
and religious and political dissensions. Those who nave long 
followed a vagrant life never return to industry, and ultimately 
become a separate cla^ of the community. 

There is no punishment inflicted on vagrants as such. Laws 
against vagrancy would not be attempted to be enforced unless 
there were some institution in which the destitute could obtain 
the necessaries of life without begging. The parishioners would 
be glad to enforce any^law tending to suppress vagrancy, if there 
was such an institution. 

There is a mendicity in the town, but the allo\rances given fay 
it are not sufficient to support some femilies, and these are 
allowed to beg in the neighbouring parishes. It is thought that 
most of the poor would prefer oegging to living in an 
institution. 
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COUNTY DONEGAL. 

BzaomnstioiM taken by P. P. Johnston, esq. ; J. R. Banry, esq. 

PARISH OF CON WALL, INCLUDING TOWN OP LBTTBEKENNY. — BARONY 

OF KILMACRENAN. 

Pkrsoks who attended the Examination — John Boyd, esq. k. c. and treasurer of 
county Donegal, j. p. ; James Cochran, esq., clerk of the peace, county Donegal; 
John Devenny, a working mason ; Mary Devenny his daughter ; • Mr. "WiUiam 
Fisher, wine and spirit merchant ; Hannah Gallagher, widow, a poor housekeeper; 
Rev. Mr. Gamble, dissenting minister ; Rev. Mr. M'Guirly, roman catholic 
curate of Letterkenny ; Samuel Hall, painter and churchwarden ; Kitty Hagarty, 
widow, a poor beggarwoman ; Mr. Robert Hunter, farmer ; Rev. Mr. Lytle, 
dissenting minister ; Right Rev. Dr. M'Gittigan, roman catholic bishop ; Rev. 
Mr. Nowlan, protestant curate of Letterkenny; Susan M'Lafferty, a blind 
beggarwoman ; Francis Mansfield, esq. , of Castlerea, j. p. ; Mr. Alexander Munn, 
diopkeeper ; Mr. Thomas Patterson, merchant ; Mr. Robert Ramsay, farmer ; 
Rev. Mr. Spratt, presbyterian minister; Alexander Robert Stewart, esq. of 
Ards, J. p. ; John Stewart, esq., of Rockhill, j. p. ; George Strain, an old 
mendicant; William Wray, esq., of the Park, j. p. 

Vagrancy is thought to be much on the increase in this 
parish, owing chiefly to the want of employment, and the failure 
of the linen trade. 

Vagrancy prevails most in the months of May, June, and 
July, in consequence of there being no employment, and a 
fi^reater scarcity of food between the old and new crops. The 
beggars most generally look for aid away from home, and for 
the most part consist of aged persons and females with children. 
More than three-fourths of them travel in families ; the aged 
become ipendicants, because they are generally helpless and 
incapable of work, and females, because they are less ashamed 
to beg and have less employment. 

Able-bodied beggars are seldom seen, except at times of 
great scarcity of work and food. 

Women never beg when their husbands have sufficient 
employment to maintain them. The wives and children of 
some cottier tenants go to beg when they have planted the 
potatoes, their stock of food 'being at that time exhausted, and 
no employment to be had. 

Many poor weavers' families are very destitute, but 
(excepting those) it very rarely happens that any tradesman's 
family is reduced to such destitution as to be obliged to seek 
for alms. They are generally a more respectable class than 
agricultural labourers. 

The wives and families of cottier tenants go to seek alms in. 
distant parts of the country, but the males are very rarely seen 
begging. 

Alexander Stewart, esq. of Ards, states, that farmers never 
resign their farms into the hands of their children, in order to 
adopt a vagrant life themselves; but that the practice of subdi- 
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vision of land prevails to a most mischevoua degree, to whicli^ 
in his opinion, the whole train of evils existing at present in 
Ireland may be considered mainly attributable. " I," says he, 
"endeavour to restrain it as much as possible on my own 
estate, by preventing houses from being built, and by limiting 
the quantity of turf. The landlords are desirous to restrain it, 
but they find it very difficult to do so ; ^ the heart regrets what 
the head approves.' '' 

The beggars generally come from the mountainous districts 
on all sides, and chiefly from the coimtry. 

Begging is not considered a hereditary practice. 

Many females who, when the linen trade was prosperous, 
used to maintain their families by spinning, are now often 
obliged to beg. 

The facility of obtaining relief certainly encourages mendi- 
eancy, but it is rarely resorted to except in cases of extreme 
distress. A sturdy vagrant by travelling for a good many hours 
of the day, when provisions are cheap and abundant, may get a 
good deal more food than he could himself consume. 

The beggars in this neighbourhood are not in the habit of 
attending at the different coaches, cars, &c. to solicit alms, 
neither do they go about on Sundays, nor are they allowed to 
frequent the avenues leading to places of religious worship. 

The farmers sometimes, but very rarely, make a distinction 
in £itvour of those beggars who have most children ; but when 
provisions are very scarce, the potatoes are put in die b^gar's 
sack as a matter of duty, nearhr the same quantity being giveM 
to all; so that very Uttle difference is made between large 
numbers and small. This is proved by the fact, that fami- 
lies often separate in order to seek for alms, and meet 
again at night. But a preference is invariably given to 
those who are very old or infirm, or to the blind or cripples, 
not only in the quantity but in the quality of the alms. Meal, 
flax, wool, or money, will sometimes be given to those who seem 
great objects, and are not able to carry potatoes; so that 
though the unencumbered, healthy person, maybe able to gather 
more potatoes, the infirm person, or the woman with a large 
family, will at the end of the day probably have received mort 
value. They sell their surplus rood to poor housekeepers, who 
oftentimes are greater objects than themselves, and there are 
cases where the beggars have given credit to such peraoni; 
they often buy tobacco, which to them is a necessary. 

The Bight Rev. Dr. M^Gittigan, roman catholic bishop, 
states, *^ diat it is believtd that th«y have not found it necessary 
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in this country to resort to any of those practices for the purpose 
of exciting sympathy, which the beggars in less remote places 
are accustomed to, as persons rather decently clothed would 
here perhaps excite more commiseration." 

The want of employment is the usual plea with all those 
vagrants who can work : but it very rarely happens that any 
such persons are seen begging. 

Sickness or infirmity of some sort, or loss of friends, or large 
families of young children, are the general and true causes 
which drive them to mendicancy. 

Exhibitions of maimed and diseased persons in the highways 
are very rare. It is believed that under such circumstances, 
the afflicted persons are more disposed to resort to large towns. 
There are no asylums here for the reception of maimed or 
deformed children. 

Vagrants have not been observed to be of more . dissolute 
habits than other persons. They are not in the hiabit of 
meeting together in the evenings to drink or carouse, nor have 
they been concerned in any outrages on persons or property in 
this neighbourhood. 

The few who may be considered as confirmed vagrants, 
would not be disposed to leave the country, indeed the con- 
firmed vagrant is never known to emigrate. They do not seem 
less kind to their oflFspring than other persons, and frequent 
cases have been known of their giving or lending provisions to 
poor housekeepers with whom they have lodged. The Rev. 
Mr. M^Guirly, R. C. C. gives a striking instance which came 
under his own observation of the family of a poor labourer, who 
died of consumption, having been supported without going out, 
during the greater part of a summer, by a beggarman with 
three children who used to lodge with them. 

Vagrants are generally forced to that mode of life, by having 
large and helpless families, but it is not thought that while they 
continue such they are more prolific than others, and no case 
is known of their marrying while they are beggars, excepting 
only the class called tinkers, who marry very early. 

Having had an illegitimate child is often the cause of obliging 
females to become mendicants. 

It is believed that if there did not exist, as there certainly 
does in this country, a vfery great unwillingness to resort to 
mendicancy, many would find the trade more profitable than 
labouring, subject as it is to the frequent interruptions. A 
farm labourer in this country cannot count upon employment 
fbr more than two or three days in the week, at whidi 9rf. per 
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day will he little more thau 25. a week. Begging must bt bad 
indeed if it do not yield more ; but in times of gpreat distress the 
women beg while the men work or look for it abroad. 

To relieve the wandering beggar is considered by the poorest 
class as one of the first religious duties ; they never mquire 
into the causes of his being so, and they have a feeling that 
before long it may be their own case. 

It is very hard to think that private charity is prejudicial to 
to the morals of the labouring classes ; if such a resource did 
not exist, there may be a strong motive to exertion ; but the 
Rev. Mr. M'Guirly, K. C. C, is of opinion, that so long as 
the people want employment, and are not permitted to use the 
land on which they have been born, it would be rather a dan- 
gerous experiment to withhold private charity. Vagrancy is, 
in the first instance, invariably resorted to more from necessity 
than from choice; however, having once acquired a habit of 
mendicancy, and having found it a profitable trade, there may 
be an indisposition to return to industry ; but it must be allowed 
that the able-bodied are rarely seen begging. Beggars are 
lodged at the houses of the labourers ; the relief usually given 
consists of potatoes, perhaps a little milk or meal to tne sick 
or infirm and children. Food is invariably given, which when 
scarce they prefer to money. 

A "gouping" of potatoes, perhaps containing from three to 
six, according to circumstances, or a handful of meal, is the 

auantity usually given to each who may apply for relief during 
le day. 
Saturday is the helping-day at the town of Letterkenny ; oa 
that day each beggar receives some aid at every house. 

The relief of beggars falls particularly heavy on the poorest 
and smallest farmers. Susan M'Lafferty, a blind beggarwoman, 
says, " that the middling houses are as p;ood as the rich ones, 
and often much better." A good " goupmg" is always sure to 
the beggar from the poorest farmer. And Kitty Hegarthy, a 

Soor widow beggarwoman, states, " I always find the poor man's 
oor open, and his hand is never backward when there is aught 
in the creel." 

There are many cases of beggars who get more food than is 
requisite for their own consumption, from the giver not knowing 
how much they may have received beforehana. 

A farmer holding 10 acres of ground is supposed to givt 
at the least from two to three stone of potatoes in the week, 
with perhaps a pound of meal, and a shopkeeper on the 
" helping-day," a shilling at the least in money and value ; and 
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tren those who are scarcely a degree above the paupers, give 
them a share of what they have. 

The Right Rev. Dr. M^Gittiean, roman-catholic bishop, on 
the subject of a provision for the poor by a regular tax, says, 
'* I know there is a considerable objection amongst the unin- 
formed to any change in the mode of giving charity, which they 
think would increase the burthen by taxation beyond what they 
contribute at present in voluntary charity ; because they do not 
estimate its extent as fully as they ought. All the shopkeepers 
and small traders with whom I conversed, appear to be quite 
jhvourable to such a change; and when I lately proposed to 
that class the establishment of a mendicity in this town, they 
were much pleased with the plan. The farmers and landowners 
havinfir ike English poor-law system before them, fear ereatly 
the abuse and expense of such a plan ; but it is cleariy my 
opinion, that if the people were convinced that the burthen 
would be distributed on all kinds of property, it would remove 
the objections of all classes." 

Francis Mansfield, Esq.^ j. p., states, that all those with whom 
he conversed would certainly prefer paying a small or even a 
large sum annually to the present system ; and that he himself 
would be in favour of supporting the resident poor, of course 
excluding the poor of other parishes ; by resident poor, he means 
the infirm and aged, and even those only when their friends are 
unable to maintain them. John Stewart, Esq., of Rockhill, 
J. p., concurred in this opinion. 

Mr. W. Patterson, merchant, would prefer giving an annual 
sum to suffering the annoyance he does at present, and thinks 
the case of the able-bodied who cannot set work quite as 
pitiable as that of the aged and infirm, who are not able to 
work. 

John Bo^d, Esq. k. c, says, " I am not favourable to poor- 
laws. I think the intercourse at present subsisting between the 
poor and those who assist and relieve them, is calculated to 
promote a kindly feeling to further the objects of religion and 
morality, and a spirit of charity. I think that any system of 
forced assessment would have the effect of diminishing, if not 
of wholly destroying, that intercoure. The great majority of 
those who are at present objects of charity being roman 
catholics, and of the wealthier class being of the established 
church and dissenters (that is, protestants of (Merent kinds), I 
think the benefits and charity conferred by the latter on the 
former calculated to excite a feeling of kindness and of gratitude 
which I wish to see promoted, and which, I think, would 
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be materially interfered with by any principle of forced 
assessment." 

Mr. Alexander Munn, shopkeeper, expressed himself favour- 
3h\e to a provision for the infirm, as well as for those who cannot 
procure employment, and says, that there were many females 
who used to maintain themselves by spinning, and who could 
not at present earn more than from Id, to l^d. per day by 
that work. 

Many of those are the mendicants who now infest our streets ; 
they struggle hard before they beg. I myself having been 
engaged in the linen trade, well know how industrious they 
used to be when there was any employment for them. 

Mr. William Fisher, wine and spirit merchant, would prefer 
paying an annual sum for the relief of the poor, for that, 
accormng to the present mode of relieving them, people are not 
able to discriminate between those persons who are real objects 
of charity and those who are not, and suffer abuse if they refuse 
any person. 

Mr. Samuel Hall, churchwarden, thinks the people generally 
would be well disposed to contribute to the relief of the old 
and infirm, the impotent and the sick, but that they (the 
small farmers most particularly) would not like to contribute 
to the support of able-bodied; and he thinks that it would 
be much better to leave such cases as may occur among that 
class, from want of employment, to be relieved by individual 
benevolence. 

Mr. Robert Hunter, merchant, says, that he has no doubt 
that the general opinion of the intelligent people about this 
place is favourable rather to the payment of a tax than to be 
annoyed as they now are every day. 

James Cochran, Esq., clerk of the peace for the county of 
Donegal, is of opinion (so far as he can judge from his inter- 
course with the shopkeepers and farmers) that they would be 
better pleased to pay some contribution than to have a conti- 
nuance of the present system ; but that it would require the 
greatest care and circumspection to guard against abuses. 

Mr. Robert Ramsay, farmer, says, " I give as much as any 
other man to the beggars, and I would rather continue to do so 
than to have poor-laws, which I think would make paupers of 
us all : but if I could be sure there would be honest manage- 
ment, I should not object to give my share, according to my 
means, towards helping the sick, the aged and the infirm; but 
it should be on the condition that all classes should be taxed 
according to the means God has given them." 
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The Rev. William Spratt, a dissenting clergyman, would like 
to see an asylum for the aged and infirm, and a workhouse for 
die able-bodied. 

The predominating feeling which induces the small farmers 
(that class who give most freely and indiscrimately) to give 
alms, is a belief that charity is a duty, the neglecting of which 
would entail misfortunes both here and hereafter. 

It is even believed that the feeling among that class of persons 
is so strong on the point that they would not consider themselves 
relieved from the claims of charity by the establishment of places 
of refuge for the poor. 

Alexander Robert Stewart, Esq., of Ards, J. p., states, '^ I 
am of opinion that if a provision could be strictly confined to the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, and was accompanied by effectual 
means of preventing the minute subdivision of land, and the 
consequent increase of destitute population of that description, 
it would be desirable ; but I think that, as the same principle 
which would induce you to relieve the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, should also induce you to relieve the able-bodied who 
could not obtain employment, it would be impossible to say 
where you could stop, if you once recognize the general principle 
of a provision for the poor. 

" I also think that, supposing the difficulties removed, and 
viewing the present fame of society in Ireland, it would be 
impossible to procure the necessary machinery to carry such a 
law into effect. 

" The vicinity of large towns may possibly aflFord such 
machinery ; but through the remote districts of the country, I 
think it would generally be quite impossible. Even though 
this difficulty were removed, I think great embarrassment would 
occur in the mode of assessment, as in many cases some of the 
small farmers, who had been the contributors, may themselves 
become claimants for relief. 

" One of the greatest faults in the Irish character is 
* improvidence ;' and any measure, such as * poor-laws,' which 
would tend only to nurture that characteristic fault, would be 
highly objectionable. All our pauperism at present is caused 
by tne minute subdivision of land. I never give leases on 
my estate in Donegal, in order to be able to restrain the 
practice. I limit the quantity of fuel to what is sufficient for 
one house in each holding. I prevent the building of houses, 
and do all that is possible to check the evil, but in some respects in 
vain. I know that the other proprietors of this part of the country 
are generally averse to subdivision, but they cannot restrain it. 
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^^ I think, in the cases of large farmers, it is the interest of 
both landlord and tenant to have leases ; that the tenantry in 
possession feel that they have a term equal to a lease : and there 
is in this country a custom of selling what is called the tenant's 
right in holdings at will. I have lately known a case. on my 
own estate, where lOOZ. was ^iven to a tenant who had emigratea 
to America." 

Francis Mansfield, Esq., of Castlerea, states that the practice 
of selling the interests in land is quite common in this part of 
the country; and that he has known cases where 2002., 300/. 
and 500Z. have been given on Lord Cunningham's estate for the 
good-will of farms. 

The Rev. Mr. M'Guirly, roman catholic curate, is in favour 
of a provision for the impotent poor, whose condition, he 
considers, is very deplorable ; and he thinks every consideration 
of humanity urges the necessity of establishing some place of 
refuge for them. 

There' are some persons of all ranks of almsgivers who feel 
uncomfortable under the maledictions of vagrants ; but in the 
country parts, the cases of improper language from beggars are 
very rare. 

The general opinion of this country is, that those who are 
forced to mendicancy are not of a very depraved class, and con- 
sequently, that the morals of the labouring classes cannot suffer 
by any intercourse with them. 

None can be considered in this country as professional 
vagrants but those who are too old and infirm to work. 

The Act for repressing vagrancy by severity has never been 
enforced in this quarter. It is believed that those persons who 
do at present, in the first instance, resort to mendicancy, have 
had to overcome, in the first instance, an objection as strong as 
the fear of punishment before they become beggars. 

A rigorous enforcement of the vacrant laws would, it is 
thought, be too severe and arbitrary under the existing circum- 
stances of the country; and though in some cases of very 
troublesome and ill-conducted persons presentments have in this 
country been sent to the judge of assize, no instance is remem- 
bered of the transportation of a vagrant. This sufficiently 
establishes the fact of the inefficacy of such laws under the 
present circumstances of the country ; but those who advocate 
a provision for the poor think that if such a measure were 
carried, some restraint on vagrancy wduld then be necessary. 
Any outrages which have occurred in this country may 
generally be traced either to destitution, or to a desperate 
effort to avoid it. 
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There are no houses of industry or mendicity institutions in 
the neighbourhood; and even if they did exist, it is believed 
that the greatest objection to avail themselves of them would be 
experienced. 

The Right Rev. Dr. M^Gittigan, roman-catholic bishop, 
says, '^ Half the number of beg^s have not appeared at my 
door this morning, though this is the helping day, in consequence 
of its being reported that there are gentlemen in town who are 
to put them into a poorhouse." There were at the Rev. Dr. 
M'Gittigan's door 35 beggars, all females, old, infirm, or in ill 
health ; only two men, one sickly and the otJlier very old ; there 
were also 15 children, forming altogether a most wretched- 
looking assemblage. 

COUNTY t>F LONDONDERRY. 
Examinations taken by C. W. Borrett, Esq. ; James Peeblea, Esq. 

PARISH OF TEMPLEMORE, INCLUDING CITY OF LONDONDERRY — ^BiUUmT, 
I CITY, AND LIBERTIES OF LONDONDERRY. 

Persons who attended the Examination — Robert Alexander, former of 190 
acres; Mr. Anderson, secretary to the Mendicity Institution ; Rev. A. Boyd* 
curate in cathedral ; — Browne, a beggar ; John Dennb, shoemaker; Hannah 
Derlin, gives lodging to beggars; John Dermott, small farmer and labourer; 
John Dogherty, farmer, seven acres ; — Gallagher, bangbeggar ; Comeliiis 
Gallagher, labourer ; Rev. George Hay, Presbyterian minister ; John Keeler 
publican ; Thomas Lyons, decayed farmer ; Mr. M 'Arthur, guardian of 
deserted children; Rev. William M'Clure, moderator of the Synod of Ulster; 
Jane M*Dowd, poor widow, six children ; Right Rev. Dr. M'Loughlin, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Derry ; — Martin, mason ; James Murray, working tailor ; 
Rev. — 0*Kane, Roman Catholic curate ; Charles Owens, an aged labourer; 
Mr. Ramsay, merchant ; Dr. Regan ; Kitty Rourke, wife of a labourer> obliged 
to beg ; — Ross Smith, esquire ; Christopher Walsh, labourer. 

The number of vagrants was very great before the establish- 
ment of the mendicity ; there are still a great many within the 
outskirts of the town, perhaps 300, though not now more than 
half of the number then. The number has been gradually 
decreasing since its establishment owing to the vigilance of the 
" bangbeggars." One hundred and seventy-three vagrants were 
taken up last year, ten less than the preceding one. The 
reason assigned for the decrease, was the cheapness of pro- 
visions, which induced all who could work for a subsistence com* 
paratively easy to be obtianed. Mr. Anderson believed the 
numbers to have increased on the outskirts of the town, though 
it had diminished within it. Many, in 1817, when typhus pre- 
vailed, were induced to come from the neighbouring dountry 
into the outskirts, on account of the great facility of their 
obtaining relief, and these remained since, so tlmt one or 
two streets in the suburbs were built for their reception. Brown 
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believed the general number of beggars to have increased consi- 
derably of late. At each of three houses near Derry, when 
there are helping days for the poor, he has seen in one day fifty 
applicants. Formerly on a market day, when there were three or 
four customers in a shop, Mr. Anderson has seen three times as 
many beggars round the door; he himself {a hosier) in 1817, 
used to have twelve applicants daily ; 1,300 beggars have been 
seen at that time in a day ; the number afterwards diminished to 
600 or 700. The inhabitants lodged at one time 120, who were 
licensed to beg. 

The number is greatly increased durine June, July and 
August Between the potato crops the inmtbitants of moun- 
tainous districts frequently at this seaspn shut up their cabins 
and go in search of work, their families beting either with them 
or separately. There is then little, if any, work to be had at 
home ; and they are anxious not to forestal, by getting into debt, 
the advantage of their little potato crop for the winter. Except 
at these seasons, almost all tne be^^rs near Derry are resident 
in the district ; they like the combined advantages of the town 
and country, lodging near the one, and wandering to beg through 
the other. Some, said Brown, get allowances on the mendicity, 
and take the country too. The poor counties of Donegal, Sligo, 
and the mountainous parts of Tyrone, furnish many strag^ers, 
who frequently settle, at least for some time, near Derry. Kitty 
Rourke had been back and forward these twenty years ; was once 
settled in Donegal, but was, along with her husband, obliged, 
for want of employment, to leave her little holding and wander 
about ; she often remains several weeks or months in a town. 
By far the greater part are women; ten for one man, said 
Brown. There are a few old and infirm men, and some orphans 
from cholera ; the women have often six children. Kitty Rourke, 
who had six (the eldest eighteen and working), was obliged to 
beg with the remaining five, one of them being from ill health a 
heavy burthen on her; she begged round a circle of seven 
miles ; her husband did not beg, even when they were worse off, 
when she was ill ; he would rather, said she, fast till he died ; 
the children, poor things, were obliged to go out The case 
represents a general feeling. Beggars almost always travel in 
families, the average being two or three children to each woman. 
The proportion of women is so large, because employment is 
less easily obtained by them than men, because the husband is 
frequently at a distance looking for work, and above all, because 
the men are ashamed to beg, even when in the greatest misery. 
I, said Brown, when I began to beg, did not go out of my own 
parish, because the neighbours knew well 1 could do nothing 
else ; but in general, no man, unless he is hardened, will beg, at 

dH 
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least where he is known. The old men are obliged to beg from 
the great poverty of their relations and neighbours, from being 
unable to obtain any employment suitable to them, and because 
younger and more active men are most always preferred to them. 
No able-bodied men are found begging. The males are always 
old, infirm, crippled or blind ; those who travel alone, whether 
men or women, are generally above 60. The women who have 
families with them are frequently young but broken down with 
hardships. None have ever been known to beg who could by 
employment earn a livelihood. All the witnesses agree that 
begging was looked upon as a last resource, to which, except in 
cases of absolute necessity, they would not apply. On Sunday 
they are generally anxious to appear in their best clothes, or at 
least as clean as possible. In the town itself, however, no 
beggars apply, except at the mendicity, or those who are passing 
through, and are not aware of the strictness of the Derry rules. 
<< If my husband had Is, a day, I would not beg ; but he has 
not work more than two days in the week, and cannot stay 
about the town to wait for it," said Kitty Rourke. The general 
opinion was, that a labourer in constant employment would very 
seldom permit his wife or children to beg; but that if his 
family were very large, his wages in the country might be insuf- 
ficient to maintain them. The number of cottiers is very con- 
siderable who beg, after having planted their potatoes, especially 
in mountain districts, where, even when employment is to be 
had, they are not always able to accept of it, as the usual bargain 
is, that they are to work from two to four days in the week for 
their rent, a cow's grass, and a small bit of ground for fiax. 
Many come into Derry who are cottiers in Donegal, and who, 
having shut up their houses, send out their families to beg during 
the summer months. The greater number who beg are reduced 
labourers or cottiers. Bad landlords, high rents, tithes and want 
of employment, together with the evils of absenteeism, drive 
many from their holdings. Tradesmen too are often reduced ; 
but all have the greatest reluctance to beg, and are driven to it 
only by necessity. One in three beggars about Derry is a 
tradesman ; the remainder labourers or cottiers. " Before I 
would be|g," said one old labourer, ^' I would live on half a meal 
a day." Brown, when unable to work regularly, supported 
himself for some time by making brooms, until, from age and 
blindness, he became unable to pursue that employment. 
Mechanics are generally supposed to oe less independent in their 
feelings than labourers, as they are undoubtedly more inclined to 
drinking and squandering their money. ^^ If I drank a noggin on 
Saturday," said Dermott, "I would feel it all the week." Trades- 
men eat and drink better, and are more careless while they have 
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money, and more likely to heg when that carelessness has pro- 
duced destitution. The shoemakers have a society among: them- 
selves, from which, when a man cannot get work, they give him 
sometimes 10^. to take him elsewhere in search of it There 
are tailors in the town, who, though good and industrious work- 
men, have not obtained a single day's work for the last six months ; 
if they had one meal a day, it was the utmost. The witnesses 
did not know how they lived; but believed their wives and 
children must beg to sustain nature ; they make small caps, &c., 
but cannot get any profit from them ; and, to use the words of 
the witness, " must work life out to keep life in." The shoe- 
makers get from 2s. to 2s, 4d, a day, averaging from 7s. or 8s.. to 
12s. or 13«. a week ; they could make 5^. instead of 2s. &d., if 
they had money to buy the stuflF for themselves. If the wife of a 
tradesman is reduced to beg, she would never beg where she is 
known ; and though the reluctance to begging may not be so 
great among them as the labourers, yet it is still very influential. 
Mr. Anderson thought tradesmen were more reluctant to beg 
than labourers, and mentioned that there was only one trades- 
man on the books of the Mendicity. Very few disabled or 
unemployed servants beg, though they are not generally assisted 
by their masters, since the servants of the town in employment 
lare usually very kind to them, and give them broken meat, &a 
Cottier tenants seldom or never be^ where they are known, at 
least at first, but sometimes get hardened. Brown remained in 
bis own parish, as being known to be incapable of travelling far. 
** I never went out to beg in my own parish," said Kitty Rourke : 
** I would not even now, after twenty years' begging." Cottiers 
themselves never beg, but send out the women and children, and 
join them by a different route. The small farmers have never 
been known to become beggars voluntarily, but have been fre- 
quently reduced to that condition. They generally bargain 
with their children for a small ^^ freedom of land, their lodging, 
the grass of a cow, &c. Their children work their land for 
them ; often, however, the child falls himself into destitution, 
and cannot support the parent, who is then obliged to beg. Those 
who go to England for work generally pay their way in all cases, 
where they can possibly lay up sufficient for that purpose. They 
carry oaten cakes in a bag slung behind tliem, as sea store ; and 
as they have, when arrived in the county Derry, but a very 
short way to travel before they embark, they seldom have 
recourse to begging. Some get an allowance from the Mendi- 
city to support them on the way in search of work. 

The vagrants come from Donegal, Sligo, Fermanagh, and 
part of Tyrone, generally from the mountainous parts, to which 
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they are allured by the cheapness of rents and fuel; they are 
almost all from country districts, and the families of labourers. 

Beggine is by no means hereditary ; not one in 120 be^ars 
is the child of a beggar ; their children when twelve or fourteen 
years old, generally become farm servants, and turn out welL 
This, however, does not apply equally to the daughters,-' who 
are more exposed to temptation, and find it more difficult to 
obtain employment In nineteen cases out of twenty, b^gars 
have formerly earned their own subsistence, and have been 
reduced by a bad season, high rents, and want of employment ; 
many of the women, from the death of their husbands or their 
absence in search of work. To high rents and bad landlords 
they usually attribute their misfortunes : the failure of the linen 
trade, and the consequent want of employment for women, is 
frequently assigned as a reason. Mr. Anderson thought that in 
many cases their destitution arose from improvidence. Brown, 
before he set out beting, has had ^ roods of land, a house, a 
cow's grass, &c., and a garden, for which he paid fbnr guineas 
a year. Ail went ; he lived 22 years in the same house, and 
kept it as long as he^could. ^^ I lived on my potatoes, but at 
length all failed me ;'* he at first tried broom-making, but at last 
was obliged to beg. All agreed that few, if any, would beg, if^ 
by employment they could support themselves ; and that a 
labourer, with from 5s. to 6s. a week, would never permit his 
family to beg. " Yet what is 9^. a day for half the year for a 
man, his wife and children to live on, and pay their rents ?" said 
Brown ; " his best would not support them." They keep to 
their holdings as long as they can, and necessity alone drives 
them out. 

The quantity of beggars is greatest when that of potatoes is 
least ; when they are scarce in summer, meal is most generally 
given, and a woman with three children might then get half a 
stone of potatoes and three pound of meal. When potatoes are 
plenty, only a handful of meal in the day. Mr. Alexander knew 
some to collect seven stone. ^^Many a poor man, however," said 
he, " cannot afford to give even two potatoes." Kitty Rourke 
said, ^^ I generally get half a stone in a day, and if on a good 
walk, a stone ; but on Saturday, which was a wet day, I walked 
ten miles with my six children, and got no more than one small 
meal for us, 1^ stone of potatoes and no meal. One handful of 
potatoes is usually given at each house ; the very poorest, when 
they are not scarce, will give two or three ; few give nothing. 
When they are scarce, we get a little meal, but it is not generally 
given in the country. If Brown could see to go oflF the road he 
would get a good deal. I am very seldom refused, but often 
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only get a potato. A woman with three children might get 
1^ stone, but not so much on an average. Very few able-bodied 
men beg ; they would find it a bad trade, even if shame permitted 
them to adopt it." Brown said, ^^ they would tell an able-bodied 
man to work for his breads and in most places would give him 
nothing." A woman might in certain cases obtain more than she 
and three children could consume ; the children begging with her* 
So that tmany who stay at home suffer more than those who go 
out to beg. " They are," said Mr. Alexander, " three to one 
greater oJ^ects." The absence of beggars about the coaches 
since the Mendicity was established has been remarked by pas* 
sengers ; they have in fact disappeared, from fear of the beadles 
or '^ bangbeggars," as they term them. Some beggars, crippled 
or infirm, were formerly carried in barrows or left near the 
chapel ; they did not ask, but usually received a few halfpence ; 
the beadles were then paid by the bishop to prevent this, but do 
not now attend, not being paid. The custom is, therefore, likely 
to be renewed. Beggin g is not common here on Sundays ; even 
habitual beggars refrain on that day« 

The quantity of relief is generally in proportion to the number 
of applicants, though if they exceed three or four but little 
could be added. A woman with three children usually getting 
a very large allowance, still something would be given for the 
children. ^^ If I was single," said Kitty Rourke, ^^ I would get 
very little ; a family gets much more than a single person ; a 
young woman without children would get very little, and an 
able-bodied man nothing. If, however, they were very old, 
blind or crippled, they would receive nearly as much as the 
mother of a family. Different members of the same family 
frequently apply with success, the mother as a widow, and the 
children as orphans. ^^ I have seen," said Brown, ^^ two or three 
families at once divide and beg at the same houses. An able- 
bodied man ^ets nothing. A woman with children, and a blind 
or crippled old person, obtain about the same quantity at the 
end of the day ; the former perhaps getting less at each house, 
but visiting a greater number ; the latter more at each, as he is 
supposed not to be able to travel. ^' Fqr they who could go three 
miles for my one," said Brown, ^^ would get three times as much, 
that is, if they were as great charities." The rest, however, 
agreed that at the end of the day the difference would not be so 
great as this ; something is always given to the children, so that 
those who travel with them, though they go a less distance, get 
more within it. A woman with three children from six to nine 
years old would prolxibly get as much as combiuing both necessity 
and also the ability to travel a considerable distance in the day. 

Beggars usually sell their surplus collections to the cottiers 



with wbomi they lodge, or exchange it for tobacco, tea or 
whiskey. I have had, said Mr. Alexander, ^^ labourers who 
kept dram-^hops, and bought potatoes from beggars, who drank 
the price in their shops." Hannah Derlin had frequently paid 2//. 
a stone for potatoes to beggars. Women want tea and their bit 
of tobacco, which many prefer to a meal ; they do not generally 
drink, but obtain some butter or a herring as ^'kitchen" to 
their potatoes. The farmers like to see a beggar endeavour to 
be clean and neat, even if he be ragged ; and the beggars know 
this, so that they would not refuse good clothing; some, how- 
ever, have begging suits, and these are generally of a lower 
class and more degraded, said Mr. Alexander and Brown; 
*^ they are the trading class ; the remainder dress as well as they 
can." The itinerant beggars can make but very little in the 
country, and cannot lay by anything ; any provision which they 
make being consumed on wet days and Sundays, when they do 
not go out They very seldom have enough to bury them, and a 
collection is usually made to do so ; there was one at the chapel 
last Sunday. The sum found on such persons rarely exceeds 
is. or 2s. 

Women usually say that the husband is dead, out of employ- 
ment, or gone to a distance in search of work ; and all complain 
of want of employment as obliging them to beg. None but 
regular beggars who attend fairs and markets put on the 
appearance of raggedness or dirt; it would be rather injurious 
than the contrary. Vagrants have never been known to pro- 
duce sores, though such reports have been made respecting 
them. The trading beggar is unwilling to be clothed, but 
never the decayed labourer or cottier. Mr. Anderson knew but 
one case where a false statement was made as to a sore, where a 
man said he had a cancer in his leg, but he found it was only a 
small wart ; very few counterfeit blindness, but there has been 
an inflammation in the eyes very prevalent, which produces tem- 
porary blindness; few recommendations are brought, as they 
are not much trusted nor expected to be true. None whom Mr. 
Anderson knew had refused relief from the dispensary, nor was 
it believed that they would refuse to be cured, though many 
disgusting exhibitions are made at fairs. No woman enceinte 
has suffered. The maimed or blind have never refused the offer 
of admission into institutions, nor is it supposed they would do so. 
They have too much affection for their children not to dispose of 
them advantageously, besides that children thus afflicted are a 
great burthen on them ; when clothes are given to their children 
they are in general very thankful for them, and immediately put 
them on them. Mr. Alexander knew many near him who got 
blankets and put them to a proper use. Some who are not 
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regular be^ars had made application for them ; many, however, 
have pawned tlie clothes thus procured, to keep themselves 
alive ; but I would get as much, or may be more, if the children 
had good clothes on their back, and the people would like them 
to be clean, said Kitty Rourke. Cleanliness, added Mr. Ander- 
son, is always preferred, and the beggars know it; some, 
however, who have got clothes pawned them within 48 hours, 
and got instead tea, tobacco or whiskey. These were " regular 
beggars." 

The habits of occasional mendicants are by no means immoral ; 
some of the women who continue long in the trade are dissolute, 
and fair beggars are almost always bad characters ; there are 
very few such here, and the remainder are by no means ill- 
conducted. In the city of Derry, from the Mendicity, no beggars 
are allowed to meet to drink together ; and in the country there 
are no places to which they could resort They are never con- 
cerned in outrages upon either person or property, and very 
few thefts or robberies are committed by them. Some of the 
idle women may steal clothes or yarn, but the farmer in general 
is not afraid of a beggar stealing from him. None but a 
" skulker" woufd steal, said Brown. They have never been 
concerned in assassinations. Neither the men or women would 
wish to emigrate; but the children as they grow up would 
gladly embrace any opportunity to escape from the trade of 
begging. Kitty Rourke's husband had never gone to Scotland 
for work ; not for want of inclination, but because he was afraid 
to leave his wife and children without support ; this frequently 
prevents the husband from going over the water for work ; many, 
however, whose wives and children have been and are beggars, 
do so. Natural affection is as strong among them as in the 
higher classes, " except a harsh word called forth by misery." 
Messrs. Ramsey, Alexander and Gallagher said they treated 
their children with great kindness. They do not ofter divide 
with beggars, but frequently have with poor cottiers who have 
given them lodging. They never hoard, nor is it thought 
they could do so. It is reported that children have been bor- 
rowed or hired, but no instances were known to the witnesses. 
Grandchildren are frequently taken about by the old; and a 
blind man sometimes pays 2c^, for a child to lead him about ; but 
in this he intends no deception, and does not profess that it is 
his child. I never did so, said Brown, " my own burthen was 
enough." 

Their families average in number from four to six. Not one 
in 100 women beg without a child, who is usually young and 
incapable of supporting itself. None, or at least very few, 
marry when beggars ; but many marry when reduced to all but 
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that condition. In this country thejr formerly married very 
young, but this is not so common as it once was ; still many 
marry between 18 and 22, and some at 14 years old, and the 
greater number of these are soon reduced to beggary. Many 
marry when on the books of the Mendicity. Three couple 
have married in the house, two having got leave from the com- 
mittee to do so. Mr. Anderson said they had both been married 
Ereviously. The number of illegitimate children was stated to 
e greater in proportion among other classes than among beggars, 
excluding the orfspring of ill-behaved children, who, oy having 
an illegitimate child, are reduced to beg. Seven out of 20 
children within the Mendicity house are illegitimate; of 44 
externs, all are legitimate. Except in contagious diseases, the 
mortality among them is not great, and in such cases it arises 
from exposure to cold, and from their being closely packed at 
night ; disease spreads rapidly. This has not, however, occurred 
since 1817. The usual number is from 75 to 80 within the 
Mendicity ; and when cholera was lately prevailing in Derry, 
though there were 95 in it, not one person took it; this was 
attributed to their getting sufficient food, and the general 
cleanliness of the establishment. 

An able-bodied man can obtain little or nothing by begging. 
A strong woman might get, for two or three weeks about tluis 
season, 5d. a day by scotching flax, but this requires great 
bodily strength ; she could not in general by labour of any 
kind support herself and one child ; her firing would cost 7d. a 
week, and for the use of a room along with others she would 
pay 4d. or 5rf., if living by herself, 7d. a week ; she would 
make decidedly more by begging than by working. 

The established beggars go round once every three or five 
weeks ; they are as well known as the comparatively few resi- 
dents; but the character of others is not inquired into, distress 
alone constitutes a claim. The facility of obtaining relief 
rarely corrupts any one. They all esteem begging a great 
degradation, and look on it as a last resource ; but when once 
engaged in it, the reluctance dies away, and all sense^ of shame 
is often lost ; they will, however, in general live on one meal a 
day, or even less, rather than go out, as they call it. They fre- 
quently ofler in the parish of Coombe to work for their meat 
alone, and will take half wages generally, in preference to 
begging. None have ever been known to adopt begging in 
preference to labour; the trade would be a bad one. Kitty 
Rourke said, " If my husband and children had work, none of 
us would beg." Brown added, " If I had a meal and a half 
a day I would never have gone out, but I must do that or 
starve." A Mr. Eaton, a flax-spinner at Cumbernold In 
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Scotland, lately sent over here for some young women for hi* 
manufactory ; he offered those 12 years old 2$. a week, increasing; 
it 6^. each six months, till it arrived at 5s. a week ; he was also to 
pay their passage home at the end of three years, if they wished. 
119 names were taken down by Mr. Anderson, and he could 
easily have got 600 ; only two or three of these were boys. Mr. 
Eaton coula take at present only 22. Such an establishment, 
said M*. Anderson, ** is worth 100 mendicities.'^ The farmers 
are in general cautious in offering work to strangers; but many 
work at very low wages rather than beg, and almost all ask for 
employment. 

No inquiry is made as to the amount already received by (iie 
vagrant ; the person, however, who has a full bag sometimes 
gets less, unless applicant be a woman with children ; the des- 
titution of the majority, not their character, is considered. 

A night's lodging is never refused in the country by the cot^ 
tiers and labourers ; the farmers are not expected to give it, but 
fiimish the straw which the beggar sleeps on in the cottier's 
cabin, and which he generally leaves oehind him. ** The 
farmers," said Brown, " lodge none, but give beds ; many a 
time, when the straw ran out, I had to share my bed of rushes, 
and they damp. I used to stop one night with one cottier, and 
tke next with another.'' Hannah Derlin, a poor orphan gii^ 
who has nothing but lodging" to give, never refuses it ; she 
rarely, if ever, obtains anythmg for it ; none of the neighbours 
about her would give the poor lodging, even if they came at 
midnight ; she lodges at least 100 in the year ; has had within 
the last three weeks, two families, one of four children, orphans ; 
another of four children, mother and sister ; she is never half 
a week without a lodger. One poor woman, who lodged with 
her for two winters, paid first ^d., afterwards 4d. a week, but at 
last was unable to continue paying ; 7d. or Sd. a week, however, 
is often given in a town for lodging. In the country they only 
give the straw which they carry, and which they get for nothing 
ttotn the farmers, but m town they get l^d. for two bundles. 
Ohe tenement in the town, of four stories high, contained 15 
robins, three of which were vacant, and the remainder occupied 
bf 44 people, an average of nearly four to each room. In this 
building, and another similar to i^ cholera first appeared here 
it was inhabited chiefly by shoemakers, their wives and orphans ; 
there were three sawyers in it ; the rent of iSich room varying 
from 155. to 1/. a quarter. The rooms were, however, comfortable^ 
compared with the huts visited in the outskirts of the town; 
they were frequently so dark with smoke that for some minutes 
after our entrance we could not see. Hannah Derlin's cabin 
was about 15 by 12 feet ; in one comer on a miserable bed, she 
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and her brother slept : in the comer behind the door she placed 
the beggars to whom she gave lodging ; in this three were to 
sleep when we visited it, a man, his wife and six children, the 
eldest 14 ; they had nothing but a little straw to lie on, with an 
old blanket worn then very thin and small. The farmers some** 
times give a child a frock or an old coat, but have seldom doth- 
ing to give ; " If they have,** said Mr. Alexander, ** they prefer 
their own labourers." Vagrants get generally from four to six 
or eight potatoes, or a handful of meal, according to the time of 
year. ^^ In summer I get one pound of meal and two or three 
potatoes in the day," said Brown. When milk is given they 
seldom give anything else. Many beggars carry a can and get 
a pint from each who gives milk at all. A woman with children, 
carrying a can, would get in summer from three to four quarts. 
^^ I would have got milk in summer, if I could have carried out 
a vessel, but I had my bag in one hand and my staff in the 
other," said Brown, ^^ they often give me a drink of milk, and 
in the heat of summer I was more glad to get it than potatoes*" 
Kitty Rourke never got a halfpenny from a farmer ; they always 
prefer giving food, as being readiest at hand, and as they do not 
miss it : he is considered a gentleman who gives a penny. The 
beggars always prefer money, as being easily carried, and more 
readily exchanged. " I would rather get halfpence, I could buy 
my bit of tobacco and some kitchen to my potatoes ; the women 
too want their tea." Mr. Anderson mentioned that in the men- 
dicity they gave not only tobacco, but snuff, but not so generally. 
All who call at a farmer's receive relief, the last as much as 
the first ; the quantity given is regulated not by the time of 
calling, but the necessity of the case ; no fixed amount is given ; 
six or eight potatoes and a handful of meal is the usual relief ; a 
small family would not get so much. Very few are supported as 
pensioners on individuals or families ; but as such persons are 
very reluctant to let their distress become public, the numbers 
cannot be known. Mr. Scott supported 40 or 50. No shop- 
keepers or farmers give as much as would support a workman. 
The cost of a labourer to a farmer would be 12/. or 13/. annually 
without his diet, and 6/. with it. Few, if any shopkeepers keep 
a tradesman in constant employment for them, and they generally 
here subscribe to the mendicity. Mr. Anderson, however, 
thought that, counting the broken meat and occasional private 
assistance, some shopkeepers did give away the support of an 
additional workman ; he frequntly heard them say that 1/. to the 
mendicity saved 5/. to the beggars. In Derry, since the establish- 
ment of the mendicity, the custom of helping-days has ceased; 
but among those on the country side of the bndge, who are not 
included in its supporters, it is still continued, in the city some 
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give a person in need (but who is not by the regulations as to resi- 
dence, &c. entitled to receive mendicity relief) a note, requesting 
that he may be assisted in the mendicity at their private 
expense ; this is not however very common. In country towns 
the shopkeepers give a bit of tobacco, some salt, soap, thread, 
&c. in fact, whatever they can. The practice of marking some 
plots of ground and planting them for the relief of the poor is 
remarked in other districts, but not known here. 

The relief of the destitute falls almost completely on the shop- 
keepers and farmers, the former subscribing to the mendicity, 
and the latter assisting all applicants ; they are more exposed 
to the beggars than the rich, who take care to keep the beggars at 
a distance with their bangbeggars ; they are also more charitably 
inclined. The gentlemen, said Brown, very seldom give half- 
pence ; some give nothing. Sir Robert gives 3d. to each person 
once a month, and nothing else. Two other gentlemen give 
one halfpenny each every Monday. The farmers always give 
something, and the cottiers fully as much. The labourers give 
freely ; the poor three times as much in proportion to the rich. 
A man with half an acre would give Kitty Rourke two or three 
potatoes more at one time of the year than another. None, even 
those who had but one meal in the house, would refuse relief for 
God's sake. A poor man often helped me as strong as a farmer, 
though they are very good, added Kitty Rourke ; some are not 
able to give, and a beggar will not ask them. Martin had seen 
the charity given from a bought stone of potatoes before it 
had been half an hour in the house. It is not believed that in 
this district the beggars get so much as in some others, but still 
much is lost by not knowing the quantity already received. 

Mr. Alexander, holding 180 acres, helps on an average from 
three to twelve daily, and supposes he may give 2s, worth within 
the week ; -id, within the week he thinks a fair averag^e for a 
farmer holding 15 acres. Before the mendicity was established, 
the shopkeepers helped once a week ; the higher classes gfave 
from 2.9. to 6s. ; the minor ones from 4ef. to 6d. in kind prmci- 
pally. Mr. Ramsay and Keeler supposed these latter to pay 
8/. to 10/. a year rent. No case where any person had left him- 
self destitute from giving charity has been known, or more 
properly is not acknowledged, as the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in getting the people to confess that they would 
be at all richer if freed from the beggars; they would invariably 
say that they are not the worse at the year's end for what they 
give, and that God's charity never injured any man ; nor will even 
the labourer confess he has thus injured himself. Many, how- 
ever, of the farmers would prefer taxing themselves to avoid the 
present annoyance from beggars ; they believe that a general tax 
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would come cheaper, as the proprietors now <iOiitributuifir notluog 
would be forced to join them ; still they dread a tax to which their 
means are unequal ; and they think tnat as the gentlemen are 
the members who are to vote on the subject, they would take 
good care that it should not fall on themselves. The general 
feeling amongst the middle and lower classes is, that they would 
rather pay more in voluntary contributions than a small 'sum in 
a tax. A compulsory power is absolutely neoessairy to iusuiie 
contributions. 

Relief is given from charity, and not from custom or fashion, 
though they do not like perhaps to get a bad name through the 
country. '^ Those who would give from ostentation," said 
Walsh, alluding to the absentees, ^'are not here to give." In some 
very rare instances importunity extorts relief from women, but 
such beggars are scarcely known in the country. Mr. Alexander 
thought that after some time the farmers would refuse private 
assistance, and would send the applicants to the institution, but 
that their conduct would be regulated almost completely by 
the general opinion entertained of the institution, and the allow- 
ance of food, &c. given in it ; he believed that if full allowanoe 
were given few would seek alms through the country; meanwhile 
the farmers would continue the present system, even though 
paying for another, but this would not last. Very few give here 
now, except by subscriptions to the mendicity. Relief is rarely 
riven from fear of violence, and then only by women ; but this 
IS very rare. " The people are not so illiterate," said Gallagher, 
^^ as to mind a bes^gar's curse ; but they like his prayers of course 
for you know, sir, if you give it to the little ones you give it, 
to me." 

Diseases are not spread by giving beggars lodging so com- 
monly in the country as in towns, where from the crowded 
Eopulation they spread rapidly ; bad air and want of cleanliness 
eing addition causes. It was remarkable, as mentioned above, 
that in the mendicity,* owing to the strict cleanliness observed 
and regularity of die^ not one in 95 persons took cholera. The 
morality of the farmers' sons is sometimes injured by the idle 
women who go about the country and obtain lodging easily, and 
some idleness of disposition may be produced in the children, 
but they are never known to become vagabonds. Beggars have 
never been discovered to produce either political or personal 
discontent. ^^ Those who continue two or three years in the 
trade do not like to leave it," said Mr. Alexander. Two years' 
continued begging was considered to habituate persons to it, 
but the majority beg only when out of work, and return to 
industry as soon as an opportunity offers. '^ I know," said 
Gidlagh«r, who, from his occupation, was not likely to have 
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much partiality for a dass who gave him so much trouble, ^* a 
family, consisciiig of a man, wife and five children, who begged 
during two or three years round the country (the man takmg 
work when he could get it) ; the children when they grew up 
were able to give a little help, and they are now industrious and 
comfortable." This was coroborated by several oth^ witnesses. 
This family was driven out like most others by a hard summer 
and want of employment Mr* Anderson stated that those whe 
had been twice in the mendicity would in general return to 
industry, if they could get it 

Four persons have within seven years been sentenced to trans* 
portation for seven years as vs^rants ; others have been prose- 
euted, but have escaped conviction. The usual punishment 
inflicted in Derry on beggars is to confine them in the black- 
hole for 24 hours without food; it shoulctbe remarked that they 
are not confined for a first offence, but driven away ; for a second, 
the punishment is inflicted. The number of beggars has in 
consequence very much decreased, so that few, if any, now 
venture to apply within Derry; and the character of this 
severity has been spread in an exaggerated shape over the 
whole country, so that even strangers are afraid to apply in the 
town for relief. " There are not," said Gallagher, " two for 
five b^gars there were three years since ; most of them will 
live on half a meal a day before they will beg." In 1817, five 
persons died in one house in Derry rather than go out to beg. 
No severe laws could be enforced if there was not an institution 
which affords certain relief; even as it is, a very strong feeling 
exists against the^^bangbeggarts," whom the neighbours and gentry 
are obliged to support firmly. Not 10 men would keep away the 
beggars without the black- hole, and if there was not a mendicity, 
I would not engage in it at all ; I find it hard enough now, 
bnt then I would just as soon go into the tide and stop it — 
(Gallagher,) Mr. Anderson added, the Committee must even 
now back the *^ bangbeggars" well, and the mayor has been 
obliged to make them all special constables. They would tear a 
*^ bangbeggar" to pieces between them. Severe laws, if op- 
posed to public opinion, could never succeed; many even of the 
subscribers here complain of the severity exercised against 
beggars. No more severe measures would have any chance of 
being sanctioned or permitted; they would never wish even 
confirmed beggars to be transported, and would only refuse them 
relief and have them removea from the town. Potato pits are 
sometimes, but very seldom, opened by destitute persons, but 
outrages are confined to that class whose trade is robbery, and 
are never committed by beggars. 

There is a mendicity in die towU) to which many shopkeepers. 
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but very few of the gentry subscribe ; some persons give only 
6€L annually. Two years residence in the town is required, and 
a line from one of the subscribers. Great care is taken to pre- 
vent imposition, the applicant's story being always inquired into, 
and if unable to appear, some of the committee always calls on 
him. ^^ I would be very fflad to apply to the mendicity,'' said 
Kitty Rourke, ^*but fear Uiey would not help me." Mr. Ander- 
son agreed with her, as she was not two years in the town. 
Seven ounces of meal, and 7^1bs. of potatoes are now the daily 
allowance, both the quality and quantity having been reduced a 
little, owing to the decrease or the contributions. The poor 

frenerally declared the allowance to be insufficient, though some 
ittle comforts, such as tobacco and snuiF, were added. Mr. 
Anderson himself, said the allowance was not sufficient for any 
but a boy of ten or twelve years old. The food ^ven to the 
scavengers, who obtain double bread and more potatoes, is about 
equal to that of an employed labourer. ^^ I never applied," said 
Brown, ^^ to the mendicity here ; the allowance is too little." 
Many would wish to get in who could not, and who are obliged 
to beg in the country, but at least half of those who might 
refuse to go in. The confinement and not getting enough to 
eat are the chief objections. Mr. Anderson thought that the 
regular hours and the cleanliness insisted on (the punishment 
for dirt being low diet,) induced many to dislike entering the 
institution ; but of twenty who were receiving exterior relief, 
and who were offered a residence in the institution, only five 
accepted the offer, though the recusants were struck off the list. 
*' I would rather live on half elsewhere than enter it; they would 
make me work and sweep the streets, and I am not able for it ; 
besides, I would not like to be shut up," said Brown. There is a 
great objection, said Mr. Anderson, to be employed sweeping 
the streets ; it is considered a degradation. Many leave the 
institution discontented with it ; they say they did not get half 
meat in it They principally dislike the regularity and clean- 
liness enforced. One woman who left it, Mr. Anderson 
said, had since been brought in several times and punished for 
begging. 



THE END. 
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The Association for DiscounteDaocing Vice and Promoting the Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian Religion was founded in the year 1792, by a few 
private individuals in Dublin. Its usefulness having been fully proved, it was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in the year 1800 ; and it now inclades 
among its members all the prelates, and upwards of 1,400 clergymen, besides 
several of the laity most distinguished for moral worth and influence in tho 
country. 

The Association was the earliest, and has been one of the most efficient 
institutions employed in awakening attention to religion in Ireland, especially 
among the members of the Established Church. It suggested the plan and 
prepared the way for many of those religious societies which have since 
been established, and are now in operation in this country. And, without any 
feeling of rivalry or jealousy towards them, the Association, while it claims 
precedence as the oldest of them all, still occupies a post of peculiar advan- 
tage and importance, as the only Society intimately connected with the 
Established Church, sanctioned by her prelates, regulating its proceedings in 
strict accordance with her discipline, and seeking especially the benefit of her 
members. 

It would be impossible, in this brief account, to detail the various plans 
that have been adopted, at different times, by this Society, as opportunities 
offered. The principal objects to which its operations are at present directed 
are the following : — 

I. The distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and Religious Tracts. 

II, The encouragement of Catechetical Instruction. 
I J J, The support of Schools. 



L 77iw Societjf was the Jirsi in Ireiandiopui auto £k kandi of ike poor 
the itteiiimable treasure of the Word of God, It still continues to fomisli its 
members with copies of the Holy Scrip tares at very reduced prices for dis- 
tribution : aud has been the means of patting into circulationy since its 
commencement, 154,760 Bibles, and 284,422 Testaments. 

The spiritual improvement of the poorer members of the Established Church 
being one of the chief objects which the Association has had in yiew, the 
distribution of the Booh of Cojnmon Prayer at a very cheap rate has oc- 
cupied a large share of its attention. Since the formation of the Society, 
284)825 Prayer-books have been sold, or distributed gratuitously. 

Another most useful means of diffusing Christian knowledge employed by 
the Association has been the circulation of Religious Tracts^ adapted to the 
capacities of the unlearned. These publications have been principally of two 
kinds. The one consisting of short and plain treatises in defence of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks and objections of Infidels: — a class of works par- 
ticularly called for at the time the Society was formed, and still greatly 
needed. The other consisting of familiar explanations of the rites and formu- 
laries of the Established Church, calculated to make all its members intelli- 
gently acquainted with their meaning and use; so that their devotions might 
be a reasonable service, and their attachment to its constitution the result of 
an enlightened perception of its superiority to all others — thereby fortifying 
their minds against the delusions of enthusiasm, and ignorant innovations in 
religion. The Association has likewise distributed several Tracts of a more 
lively and interesting character, conveying instruction in amusing narratives ; 
especially Mrs. Hannah More's Cheap Repository Tracts, which were com- 
municated to the Association by their distinguished authoress on her first 
publishing them. From the time it was formed, up to the present, this Society 
has put in circulation 1,416,616 Tracts. 

2. Tlie next great object which has occupied the attention of the Society is 
the promotion of Catechetical Instruction. The Association was the means 
of reviving this mode of instruction in Ireland. It has laboured unremittingly 
in this cause, judging it to be of the very highest importance. And it is 
the only Society which devotes attention to this svhject. Under the name of 
catechetical teaching is not meant merely hearing children repeat the answers 
in the church catechism, but examining them and exercising their minds 
on appointed portions of the Liturgy and of the Scriptures suited to their age. 
By this means those who are too young and inattentive to derive profit from 
a continuous discourse delivered from the pulpit, are made well acquainted 
with the first principles of the oracles of God ; their minds are accustomed 
to search and inquire into the truths set before them ; and the clergyman is 
brought personally in contact with each individual of his flock as his spiritual 
instructor, at a time of life when the heart is susceptible of lasting impres- 
sions. By frequently calling the attention of the clergy to the value of this 
method of communicating religious knowledge — by supplying hints for prac- 
tising it efficiently — and by distributing premiums of books to the young 
persons who have been most diligent in their attendance, and have made the 
greatest proficiency, the Association has extended and encouraged this good 
workf and has been an inca\cu\a\Aft \jWsttv^ \.c> \.\\^ country. Through the 
liberality of the venerable SocieX-y ^ot YTomo>\\i^ ^Vt\&<ymv ^tv^^^^ ibe 
Aseociation is enabled still to caitY on \v^ ^^x^tsi ^^ c^vy^^^vs^^x^mx^o^ 



And every pariifih minister in Ireland is enabled, if he pleases, to gire rewards 
to the children under his instroction. Within the last year 11,586 children 
were publicly examined, and 2,234 premiums were bestowed. 

3. Another most important object which has engaged the anxious care of 
the Association, is the improvement of education generally in the schools for 
the lower orders* Having ascertained by accurate inquiry at the close of the 
last century, the state of education in every diocese in Ireland, the 
Society determined on extending and assisting parochial day schools. The 
regulations laid down for these schools are as follows :-^A substantial house 
must be built or procured, (towards the building of which the Association 
contributes one thinl,) and at least an acre of land must be annexed for 
the use of the master : the property of both to be vested in the hands of the 
minister and churchwardens of the parish : — The clergyman is to superintend 
and have the entire control over the school : — The master and mistress must 
be members of the Established Church : — The Scriptures must be read by' 
all who have made suitable proficiency: —The Church catechism must be 
taught to the merobei*s of the establishment: — None must be excluded on 
account of inability to pay: — And no books of a controversial kind, nor 
such as the Association disapproves of must be admitted. 

In order to secure a compliance with these loiles the Society calls for a 
H^port every half year from the Clergyman of the parish, in which he ia to 
state the number of visitshe has paid to the School during the six preced- 
ing months, — the average number of children in daily attendance,— ^the names 
of all the books used by them, — and the receipts and expenditure of the income 
belonging to the school. He is to certify also as to the conduct of the 
teachers — the progress of the children, particularly the progress in religions 
knowledge of the children of the Established Church, and whether it is 
creditable to the master and mistress. If the Report be favourable in all 
these respects, a small salary is paid by the Association to the teachers. 

Thus while the Society takes especial care of the children of the poorer 
members of the Established Church, its schools are open to children of 
every denomination, without their being required to receive any of the 
peculiar religious instruction which the managers of the Society feel it to 
be their duty to provide for the youthful members of their own Church. 

Tliis was the first plan of general education ever tried in Ireland, Having 
been submitted to Parliament in 1803, a grant of money was voted for the 
purpose of establishing schools on this system. The success which attended 
the efforts of the Association was most encouraging. No charge of tarn* 
paring with the religion of the children of any sect has ever been made 
against this Society. It has always openly avowed its principles, and 
consistently acted on them ; and thus avoided all reproach of insincerity. 
Government aid was afforded in an increasing proportion every year, according 
as the schools were extended throughout the country, until the year 1830, 
when it was unexpectedly diminished : and in the commencement of 1832, 
it was altogether withdrawn. In consequence of this diminution of its 
funds, the Association was obliged to reduce the salaries allowed to the 
teachers, and to withdi*aw all pecuniary assistance wherever the local 
patrons were able to support their BcbooU. TKe SocMty is uou) cw^x^a.-^ 
dependefU on voluntary contributions for its support* 'W^ v^^*^^ ^'iJ^sS^ 



it aids are sudi as are unable to maintaiu themselves without its assistance. 
Of these there are 2S2, containing 8,95S Protestants and 4,003 lioman 
Catholics. And the Association is reluctantly obliged, from want of funds, 
frequently to refuse applications from destitute parts of the country to aid in 
establishing new schools. 

In the appropriation of the funds entrusted to the Society, the strictest 
economy is observed ; and all the office expenses have been placed on 
the lowest scale consistent with the efficient maintenance of the Society. 

The proceedings of the Association have been always conducted in 
the roost unostentatious manner. It has worked, as much as possible, 
silently and without seeking for ])opular applause ; but not on that account 
the less effectively. Now, however, tliat the Society is compelled either 
to abandon its labours or publicly to solicit aid, it makes itp appeal to 
all who feel an interest in the spiritual improvement of Ireland, and 
especially to those who have at heart the welfai-e of the poorer members of 
the Established Church, and entreats them to come forward in its behalf. 

The Society is already involved in debt ; and unless the friends of religion 
speedily and generously assist it, 232 schools, containing more than 12,000 
children, will be deprived of their chief support — ^the great stimulus and 
encoui^igement given to catechetical instruction be withdrawn — and the 
Established Church, when it can least spare a friend, lose a faithful 
auxiliary, that for forty-three years has laboured to promote the spiritual 
interests of her members. Hitherto the majority of the subscribers to 
the Association have been the Irish clergy : from them, in their present 
harassed condition, increased contributions cannot be expected. The lay 
members of the Church, who have never yet been zealously applied to in a 
good cause in vain, are solicited now to contribute to a Society which has at 
heart the promotion of tme religion in the country, and has attained to long ex- 
perience in the best modes of efteclingthis desirable object, — which in doctrine 
studies to show " uncorniptness, gravity, sincerity," and in practice to "follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a pure 
heart.'* The very existence of the Society depends on the success of this Appeal. 

November, 1835. 



Subscriptions will be received by the Reverend Alexander Irwin, 
Assistant-Secretary and Sub-Treasurer, 104, Grafton-street, Dublin ; and 
by Messrs. Ho a re and Co., Bankers, London. 
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